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ABSTRACT 

This dissertation examines popular credit and material culture in Mexico City in the 
“long” nineteenth century. It considers the social relationships that constituted the pawning 
process, the development of pawning businesses, and the regulatory role of the state. The 
focus is on three sets of people -- clients of pawning services, pawnbrokers, and state 
agents -- as well as the material goods used to secure loans. For city residents, daily life 
was cash poor, a phenomenon that crossed class lines. Middle-class housekeepers, 
merchants and artisans as well as lower-class homemakers, carpenters and other workers 
faced daily challenges of meeting household, business and recreational needs witha 
scarcity of specie. The most common way to raise cash was to pawn material possessions 
such as clothing, tools, and jewels. The nature of the pawning process linked material 
culture and popular credit together as it was shaped by relations between pawnbrokers, 
pawning customers, and state agents. In order to obtain cash one had to have possessions 
for collateral, and the value of material goods determined one’s credit line and the arena in 
which pawning occurred. Short-term credit secured by household goods financed cultural 
events, lifestyles, and further consumption. Pawnshops not only supplied credit, but they 
injected cash into a cash-starved economy. This study of pawning in Mexico City reveals a 
culture of negotiation: over what will be pawned, over values of goods and terms of 
credit, and over the freedom of pawnbrokers to make profits. This culture of negotiation 
was also one in which possessions served as tools of identity, cultural currency in the 
complexities of daily ethnic, gender and class relations in Mexico City. Pawning arenas 
included retail establishments in the colonial and early national period, the state-sponsored 
Monte de Piedad beginning in the late colonial period, and casas de empefo which emerged 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. Colonial and national states regulated the pawning 
business throughout this evolution, until the revolutionary state seriously curtailed interest 


rates and hence profits in the early twentieth century. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For residents of Mexico City, daily life was cash poor, a phenomenon that crossed 
class lines. Middle-class housekeepers, merchants and artisans as well as lower-class 
nomemakers, carpenters and other workers faced daily challenges of meeting household, 
business and recreational needs with a scarcity of specie. Since at least the seventeenth 
century,’ the most common way to raise cash was to pawn material possessions such as 
clothing, tools, and jewels. The nature of the pawning process linked material culture and 
popular credit together as it was shaped by relations between pawnbrokers, pawning 
customers, and state agents. In order to obtain cash one had to have possessions for 
collateral, and the value of material goods determined one’s credit line and the arena in 
which pawning occurred. Short-term credit secured by household goods financed cultural 
events, lifestyles, and further consumption. Pawnshops not only supplied credit, but they 
injected cash into a cash-starved economy. This study of pawning in Mexico City reveals a 
culture of negotiation: over what will be pawned, over values of goods and terms of 
credit, and over the freedom to make profits. This culture of negotiation was also one in 
which possessions served as tools of identity, cultural currency in the complexities of daily 
ethnic, gender and class relations in Mexico City. 

This dissertation follows three sets of people through the “long” nineteenth century 
from the late 1700s to the early 1900s: clients of pawning services, brokers who ran 
pawning businesses, and state agents who legislated and regulated the pawning industry. 
These three groups negotiated social, cultural and economic relations amongst themselves 
to shape the popular material culture that they lived in, the pawning industry and the 
formation of the liberal state. 


' R. Douglas Cope, The Limits of Racial Domination: Plebeian Society in Colonial Mexico 
City, 1660-1720 (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1994), pp. 110-112. 
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Following the lead of Fernand Braudel and others, I look at material culture and 
popular credit over the long term.” My conceptual framework was cast originally with the 
suspicion that cultural and lower-level economic processes such as pawning changed very 
slowly, certainly slower than political changes that have traditionally determined 
periodizations. Once the nature of archival evidence became clear in the course of 
research, the periodization was cast to encompass the evolution of pawning practices. [ 
begin in 1775, when the Spanish Crown opened a public pawnshop, the Monte de Piedad, 
complicating the nature of pawning activity which, until then, had been done in retail and 
drinking establishments. I stopin 1914 in the early days of the Mexican Revolution 
because it was at that time that the chief profit mechanism for the pawning business, high 
interest rates, was severely curtailed by the new government's response to popular 
demand. 

This work follows a general trend in the historiography of the Americas that 
questions traditional political periodizations for social, economic, cultural, or non-elite 
topics generally. A number of scholars have redefined time lines to address new questions 
instead of automatically defining period ends and beginnings with political regime changes. 
One event particularly scrutinized is the independence era, resulting in calls for an 
alternative periodization of from roughly 1750 to 1850. This new framewoork 


encompasses on one end the Bourbon Reforms, which restructured the political economy 


* A major contribution of French Annales journal has been to examine historical processes 
over the longue dureé. For discussions of slow cultural and economic change, see Fernand 
Braudel, Capitalism and Material Life, 1400-1800. Translated by Miriam Kochan. (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1967). For the long view on Latin America generally, see the 
essays in Mark D. Szuchman, ed., The Middle Period in Latin America (Boulder: Lynne 
Rienner Publishers, 1989). For the Mexican case, see the essays in William H. Beezley, 
Cheryl English Martin, and William E. French, eds., Rituals of Rule, Rituals of 
Resistance: Public Celebrations and Popular Culture in Mexico (Wilmington: Scholarly 
Resources, 1994). See also Solange Alberro and Serge Gruzinski, /ntroduccidnala 
historiade las mentalidades (México: Seminario de Historia de las Mentalidades y Religion 
en el México Colonial, INAH, 1979). 


in colonial Latin America, and on the other end the age of caudillos, which characterized 
many new countries’ early nationhood. For the Mexican case, this debate has been taken 
up by a number of historians, some focusing on political continuities in this era of 
transition,’ and others engaging topics that address the interconnections between culture, 
economics, and politics, such as Silvia Arrom’s study of women in Mexico City.” On the 
later end of the time line, John Tutino’s study of social unrest in nineteenth-century rural 
Mexico led him to a periodization of 1750 to 1940.* 

In taking a long look at nineteenth-century Mexico City, I follow inter-related 
themes such as the governance of popular credit, the separation of pawnshops from the 
retail business, small business problems and profits, the prevalence of female clients, 
relations between pawnbrokers and clients, and changes in material culture. As such, I 
contribute to the Latin American historiography in a number of areas. My work adds to 


the literature on credit, small businesses, households, patriarchy, state formation, relations 


* See the essays collected in Jaime E. Rodriguez O., ed. The Independence of Mexico and 
the Creation of the New Nation (Los Angeles: University of California, Los Angeles. 
Latin American Center, 1989) and Jaime E. Rodriguez O., ed. Mexico in the Age of 
Democratic Revolutions, 1750-1850 (Boulder: Lynne Reinner Publishers, 1994). This 
group effort was inspired in part by the historiography on this period in Europe, beginning 
with Eric Hobsbawm’s The Age of Revolution: Europe, 1789-1848 (Cleveland: World 
Publishing, 1962). 


* Silvia Arrom, The Women of Mexico City, 1790-1857 (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1985); Other studies that span the colonial -national transition include David A. 
Brading, The First America: The Spanish Monarchy, Creole Patriots, and the Liberal 
State, 1492-1867. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991); Linda Amold, 
Bureaucracy and Bureaucrats in Mexico City, 1742-1835 (Tucson: University of Arizona 
Press, 1985); Jaime E. Rodriguez O., Down from Colonialism: Mexico's Nineteenth 
Century Crisis. (Los Angeles: University of California, Los Angeles, Chicano Studies 
Research Center, 1983); and Francisco Morales, Clero y politica en México (1767-1834): 
Algunas ideas sobre la autoridad, la independencia y la reforma eclesidstica (México: 
Secretaria de Educacién Publica, 1975). 


* John Tutino, From Insurrection to Revolution in Mexico: Social Bases of Agrarian 
Violence, 1750-1940 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986). 
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between state and society, relations among civil sectors, cultural formation and expression, 
liberalism and capitalism. 

This dissertation also contributes to the historiography on urban Latin America, and 
more specifically Mexico City. Since the Bourbon reforms in the late eighteenth century, 
national-scope political events and policies impacted the residents of the city to some extent 
because Mexico City was the capital. The independence movements beginning in 1810, 
the ensuing battles between liberals and conservatives, and foreign interventions all affected 
life in the city, whether as the site of pitched battles or of foreign occupation. Yet while the 
national government changed hands and the national treasury went bankrupt, the 
Ayuntamiento remained solvent from 1821 until 1848, and local governance through other 
institutions continued to some extent.” Although Mexico City was often out of the fray of 
national political turmoil, it had to house streams of immigrants from affected areas and felt 
the impact of disrupted economies. Between 1821 and 1867, Mexico experienced almost 
fifty changes of government and four foreign invasions, law and order deteriorated, and 
city residents often faced states of emergency. By the 1880s, a liberal state consolidated 
power and order was brought to Mexico City, until a revolution driven by the 
contradictions of liberalism toppled Porfirio Diaz in 1910. This is the political context for 
this study of daily life and the pawning process in Mexico City.’ 

“Ricardo Gamboa Ramirez, “Las finanzas municipales de la Ciudad de México, 1800- 
1850,” in La Ciudad de México en la primera mitad del Siglo XIX. Tomo |. Economia y 
estructuraurbana, ed. Regina Hemandez Franyuti. (México: Instituto de Investigaciones 
Dr. José Luis Mora, 1994). 

7 A number of recent anthologies have been published by Mexican research institutes on the 
history of Mexico City. See for example, Carlos [llades y Ariel Rodriguez, compilers. 
Ciudad de México: Instituciones, Actores Sociales, y Conflicto Politico, 1774-1931. 
(México: El Colegio de Michoacan and the Universidad Auténoma Metropolitana, 1996); 
Isabel Tovar de Arechederra and Magdalena Mas, eds., El corazénd una nacién 
independiente. Ensayos sobre la Ciudad de México, 3 volumes. (México: Departamento 
del Distrito Federal, 1994); and Regina Hernandez Franyuti, ed., La Ciudad de México en 


la primera mitad del Siglo XIX, 2 volumes. (México: Instituto de Investigaciones Dr. José 
Maria Luis Mora, 1994). For monographs that deal extensively with the city’s history, see 
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Credit has been central in the political, economic and cultural history of the modem 
world. Credit was tied to the growth of capitalism and modern state-formation. Eric 
Wolf argues, drawing on Braudel, that silver from the Americas provided the Spanish 
crown with credit to pay for military campaigns and a bloated bureaucracy, allowing Spain 
to “live beyond its means." Looking back at the history of credit from today’s post- 
modern world of consumer and national debts, Patrick Brantlinger argues that modern 
nations rest on fictitious treasuries, a subterfuge that has put them on the road to cultural 
and financial bankruptcy, and that nationalism and national identity are passing 
commodities bought on credit.” Taking a more conventional look at state or public credit, 
Barbara Tenenbaum has shown that what little strength the newly independent Mexican 
state mustered depended on its relationship with agioristas, or private lenders who financed 
the treasury.'” The pawning clientele studied in the pages ahead are much like states, 
borrowing from lenders to extend their means in the short term, and the pawnbrokers are 
much like the financiers lending to governments. In fact, the Monte de Piedad itself lends 
to the Mexican government on many occasions, leaving fewer pesos for the people. 

Cope, The Limits, Arrom, The Women; Timothy Anna, The Fall of the Royal Government 
in Mexico City. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1994); John E. Kizca, Colonial 
Entrepreneurs: Families and Business in Bourbon Mexico City (Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico Press, 1983); Arnold, Bureaucracy: Frederick John Shaw, Jr. “Poverty 
and Politics in Mexico City, 1824-1854.” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Florida, 
1975); and Juan José Pescador, De bautizos a fieles difuntos: Familia y mentalidades en 
una parroquia urbana: Santa Catarina de México, 1568-1820 (México: El Colegio de 
México, 1992). See also the chapter on Indians in the city in Charles Gibson, The Azrecs 
Under Spanish Rule: A History of the Indians of the Valley of Mexico, 1519-1810 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1964), pp. 368-377. 


* Eric R. Wolf, Europe and the People Without History (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1982), pp. 109, 113. 


° Patrick Brantlinger, Fictions of State: Culture and Credit in Britain, 1694-1994 (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1996). 


'° Barbara Tenenbaum. The Politics of Penury: Debts and Taxes in Mexico, 1821-1856 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1986). 
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Many studies suggest that credit was not only essential on the macro level, but also 
at the very local level of household, community, and small business. William Chester 
Jordan traces the history of credit networks from mediaeval times to the present and finds 
that “preindustrial forms and networks of credit usually provided a vital and important 
place for women,” who were involved in both consumption and productive lending and 
borrowing.'' In their studies of credit in colonial Mexico, Linda Greenow, Edith 
Couturier and Asunci6én Lavrin have found that married and widowed elite women were 
often lenders.'* Carlos Vélez-Ibafiez’ study of contemporary rotating credit systems among 
Mexicans finds that women continue to be central to lending networks as representatives of 
their households.'* 

After three centuries of Spanish rule that reached into many households by way of 
tribute, tithes and labor levies, Mexico City in 1750 had a large mestizo and mulatto 


population, a small Spanish and bigger Creole population, and a growing Indian 


{4 


population.” As still happens today, people arrived in Mexico City from rural indigenous 


'' See William Chester Jordan, Women and Credit in Pre-Industrial and Developing 
Societies (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1993), p. 125. See also Grethe 
Jacobsen, “Women’s Work and Women’s Role: Ideology and Reality in Danish Urban 
Society, 1300-1550." The Scandinavian Economic History Review and Economy and 
History, 30 (1983): 3-20. 


'* Linda L. Greenow, Credit and Socioeconomic Change in Colonial Mexico: Loans and 
Mortgages in Guadalajara, 1720-1820 (Boulder: Westview Press, 1983); Asuncién Lavrin and 
Edith Couturier, "Downes and Wills: A View of Women’s Socioeconomic Role in Colonial 
Guadalajara and Puebla, 1640-1790," Hispanic American Historical Review 59,2 (May 1979): 
280-304, p. 303. 


'* Carlos G. Vélez-Ibafiez, Bonds of Mutual Trust: The Cultural Systems of Rotating 
Credit Associations among Urban Mexicans and Chicanos (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1983). 


'*For discussion and population figures for the eighteenth century, see Patricia Seed, 

"Social Dimensions of Race: Mexico City, 1753." Hispanic American Historical Review 

62.4 (November 1982): 569-606; and Michael Scardaville, "Crime and the Urban Poor in the Late 
Colonial Period.” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Florida, 1977). Arrom provides a 
breakdown of the 1811 and 1848 Mexico City censuses in the appendix to The Women. 
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communities and haciendas every day in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Generally, Spaniards controlled the rural credit market, with Indians participating "via the 


tribute system, by working as debt peons and trading at the tiendas de raya (company 


stores) and occasionally through business ventures or purchases of small properties."'* 


Mostly the top tiers of credit networks have been studied historically for Mexico. 


Those interested in financial relations among the elite and the state in Mexico have 


{ts 


examined lending sources such as the Church,” wealthy merchants and other 


businessmen,'’ and banks.'* But arguably the most common credit transaction in Mexico 
City in the long nineteenth century was a pawning transaction. This was the method most 
people used to get their hands on cash for daily consumption and production needs. 
Pawning credit differed from some other forms of popular credit -- like the riendade raya 
-- in that no debt was incurred because loans were secured with collateral goods. Yet, the 
pawning process was like the tienda de raya and the debt peonage it perpetuated in that it 


represented a link between the household and the political economy of Mexico. 


'° Linda L. Greenow, "Spatial Dimensions of the Credit Market in Eighteenth Century Nueva 
Galicia." in David J. Robinson (ed), Social Fabric and Spatial Structure in Colonial Latin America 
(Ann Arbor: University Microfilms International and the Department of Geography, Syracuse 
University, 1979), p. 234. 


'® See the various works by Gisela von Wobeser: “Las fundaciones piadosas como fuentes 
de crédito en la época colonial,” Historia Mexicana, 38,4 (April-June 1989): 779-792; “La 
inquisicion como institucién crediticia en el siglo xviii,” Historia Mexicana, 39,4 (Aprii- 
June 1990): 849-879; El crédito eclesidstico en la Nueva Espana, Siglo XVIII. (México: 
Universidad Nacional Aut6noma de México, 1994). Also see John Frederick Schwaller, 
Origins of Church Wealth in Mexico. Ecclesiastical Revenues and Church Finances, 1523- 
1600 (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1985), and A. J. Bauer, Laiglesia 
en la economia de América Latina (México: INAH, 1986). 


'” See for example David Brading, Miners and Merchants in Bourbon Mexico, 1763-1810 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971); Greenow, Credit and Socioeconomic 
Change; and Tenenbaum, Politics of Penury. 


'* Banks were slow to develop in the nineteenth century. See the essays in Leonor Ludlow 
and Carlos Marichal, eds., Banca y poder en México, 1800-1925 (México: Grijalbo, 
1986). 
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Household managers, small business owners, the self-employed, servants, 
journeymen, seamstresses, the unemployed, and others among the lower and middle 
classes regularly engaged in pawning activity to meet their subsistence and business needs, 
as well as for cultural expression. The arena in which urban residents financed all of these 
activities of daily life was the pawnshop. This study examines the development of the 
pawnshop in its various shapes and forms in Mexico City, tracing the evolution from 
pulperia (corner store) to casa de empefio (pawnshop) and examining the dialectic 
relationship between these private shops and a public institution, the Monte de Piedad. 

The history of small businesses such as pawning enterprises have not been studied 


systematically in Latin America.'” Scholars instead have focused on business relationships 


among the elite.” Historians have examined the macro-level of capitalist development in 


There is little literature on Latin American pawning outside of Mexico City. [ have 
encountered only scattered references to what was surely a commonplace practice 
throughout the Americas. Fora reproduction of a sixteenth century will from Guadalajara 
that describes multiple pawning transactions by a member of the elite. see Donald 

Chipman, “The Will of Nufio de Guzman: President, Governor and Captain General of 
New Spain and the Province of Panuco, 1558,” The Americas 35, 2 (1978): 238-248. At 
the mining Hacienda de Regla in Pachuca, Mexico in the 1840s, the company store 
concessioner allegedly received objects as pledges for loans, apparently against company 
policy; see Cuauhtemoc Velasco Avila, “Labour Relations in Mining: Real de Monte and 
Pachuca, 1824-74,” pp. 47-67 in Thomas Greaves and William Culver, eds., Miners and 
Mining inthe Americas (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1985), p.61. For 
reference to [Indian women running pawning services out of taverns in the colonial Andes, 
see Frank Solomon, “Indian Women of Early Colonial Quito as Seen Through Their 
Testaments,” The Americas 44, 3 (1988): 325-341. And for Peruvian middle-class women 
financing luxury and ruining their families with visits to the pawnshop in the late nineteenth 
century, see Teresa Gonzalez de Fanning, “Concerning the Education of Women,” 
reprinted in Gertrude M. Yeager, ed., Confronting Change, Challenging Tradition: 

Women in Latin American History (Wilmington: Scholarly Resources, 1994), pp. 30-39. 


"Studies of elite businessmen include David Brading's Miners and Merchants 

(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971); Kicza, Colonial Entrepreneurs; Susan 
Socolow, The Merchants of Buenos Aires, 1778-1810: Family and Commerce 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978); Tenenbaum, The Politics of Penury; and 
Robert Potash, Mexican Government and Industrial Development in the Early Republic: 
The Banco de Avio (Amherst: The University of Massachusetts Press,1983). Fora 
sweeping study of the origins of Mexican capitalism and business, see Enrique Semo, The 
History of Capitalism in Mexico: Its Origins, 1521-1763 (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1993). 
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Mexico, with merchant capital dominating the historiography. Small-business people, 
including pawnbrokers and their clients, are underrepresented in the Mexican literature.*' 
There is, however, a rich comparative literature on the pawning business, both private 
pawnshops and the state-sponsored pawnshops in Catholic countries that were kin to the 
Mexican Monte de Piedad.** Florencia Mallon has written that the nineteenth century in 
Latin American was a time of “profound social, economic, and political transformations 


associated with the transition to capitalism.”*? Pawnbrokers were part of this story of 


*! Kicza's Colonial Entrepreneurs and Jay Kinsbruner's Petty Capitalism in Spanish 
America: The Pulperos of Puebla, Mexico City, Caracas, and Buenos Aires (Boulder: 
Westview Press, 1987), provide some information on small-business people, including 
pawnbrokers. There are a few old works in Spanish on the Monte de Piedad, the state-run 
pawning establishment: Rubio Dario, El Nacional Monte de Piedad (México: Talleres 
Graficos de la Cia Editora, 1949); Antonio Villamil, Memoria Histérica del Nacional Monte 
de Piedad que por orden del C. Director Mariano Riva Palacio ha formado el Contado 
(México: Imprenta de Ignacio Escalante, 1877); and J. M.Villela, E/ Monte de Piedad 
1775-1877 (México: [mprenta de Jens y Zapiain, 1877). The Villamil study was 
commissioned by the Monte’s director. For a recent official history of the state institution, 
see Esperanza Cabrera Siles and Patricia Escand6n, Historia del Nacional Monte de Piedad, 
1775-1993 (México: Nacional Monte de Piedad, 1993). 


** On private pawning in Europe, see Yom Tov Assis, The Jews of Santa Coloma de 
Queralt: An Economic and Demographic Case Study of a Community at the End of the 
Thirteenth Century (Jerusalem: The Magnes Press/The Hebrew University, 1988), p. 87: 
William Chester Jordan, The French Monarchy and the Jews: From Philip Augustus to 
the Last Capetians (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1989), pp. 42, 84- 
85, 151, 159, 290; and Melanie Tebbutt, Making Ends Meet: Pawnbroking and Working- 
Class Credit (New York: Leicester University Press/St.Martin’s Press, 1983); Fora 
study of a New York pawnshop, see William R. Simpson and Florence K. Simpson, with 
Charles Samuels. Hockshop (New York: Random House, 1954). For a comparative 
analysis of pawnbroking, see Walter P. Zenner, Minorities in the Middle: A Cross- 
Cultural Analysis (New York City: State University of New York Press, 1991), pp. 28- 
43. For studies of the Catholic pawnshops, see Carol Bresnahan Menning, Charity and 
State in Late Renaissance Italy: The Monte di Pieta of Florence ({thaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1993); Brian Pullan, Rich and Poor in Renaissance Venice: The Social Institutions 
of a Catholic State, to 1620 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971); Juan A. 
Martinez de la Fe, Cajas de Ahorros vy Montes de Piedad (Provincia de Las Palmas) 
(Sevilla: Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, 1980); and José Lopez Yepes, Historia de los 
Montes de Piedad en Espana. 2 Vols . (Madrid: Confederacién Espajiola de Cajas de 
Ahorros, 1971). 


* Florencia Mallon, “Introduction,” Latin American Perspectives 48 (Winter 1986): 3-17, 
p. 3. 
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capitalism, and they engaged the state in negotiating the course of Mexican capitalism 
through the discourse of liberalism. 

In the colonial period in Mexico, Sonya Lipsett-Rivera argues that “for most of the 
poor, their wardrobe served asa line of credit.“** By the mid-nineteenth century, “the old 
clothes hanging on the racks at the Monte Pio indicated the popularity of the national 
pawnshop with the poor.”** By the end of the century, clothing became less prevalent on 
the pawnshop shelves, with Waltham pocketwatches and other modern items replacing 
them. Jewlery remained a common collateral choice for many middle class city residents 
seeking loans, as emerald necklaces and diamond earrings served as the line of'credit of 
those better off from colonial times up to the present time. 

The fact that petty loans were secured with personal possessions (while larger ones 
would have been secured by real property or perhaps the prestige of high status) suggests 
that popular credit stemmed from and formed part of material culture in nineteenth century 
Mexico City. Eric Van Young has suggested that material objects mediate between people 
and their environment, including other human beings. He defines material life as “material 
objects, their symbolic and emotional meanings, and the social relationships in which they 
were embedded.”*” While the symbolic and emotional meanings of the objects found on 
pawnshop shelves remain elusive, some of the social relationships involved come alive in 


novels and archival documents from the period. Mary Douglas and Baron Isherwood have 


* Sonya Lipsett-Rivera, “Clothes in Late-Colonial Mexico: A Most Anxious Topic,” Paper 
presented to the Rocky Mountain Council on Latin American Studies, Santa Fe, February 
1996, p. 13. 


*5 Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 209. 
*° Eric Van Young, “Material Life,”pp. 49-74, in Louisa Schell Hobermann and Susan 


Migden Socolow, eds., The Countryside in Colonial Latin America (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Presss, 1996), p. 52. 
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written that “goods are part of a live information system.” *’ Goods can be read for 
information about those possessing them, and possession of goods -- or lack thereof -- 
determines a household’s access to resources. Goods on the pawnshop shelves divulge 
something about their owners, and the goods were access to a line of credit. R. Douglas 
Cope has argued that culture is a contested terrain.“* Arjun Appudarai suggests that petty 
credit transactions “as a social matter, may bring together actors from quite different 
cultural systems who share only the most minimal understandings (from the conceptual 
point of view) about the objects in question and agree only about the terms of trade."”? 
Pawning practices were embedded in the material culture of nineteenth century Mexico 
City, contested as brokers and clients negotiated values for their goods, as husbands 
wrestled dowry goods from their wives to convert to cash, and as brokers and clients 
resisted or ignored attempts by the state to regulate their activity. The social relations 
involved in hocking items such as clothes, furniture, and jewels reflected and even shaped 
the ethnic, class and gender relations of the large urban center that was (and is) Mexico 
City. 

This dissertation engages a number of state and society issues. It offers an 
examination of the mechanisms and effectiveness of state regulation of the pawning 
industry, as such contributing to debates about questions of social order and governance in 
the city, the degree of popular adherence to the idea of obedezco pero no cumplo (1 obey 


but do not comply), and the process of state formation or rather formations. 


*7 Mary Douglas and Baron Isherwood. The World of Goods (New York, Basic Books, 
1968). 


*8 Cope, Limits of Racial Domination, p. 7. 
*? Arjun Appadurai, “Introduction: Commodities and the Politics of Value,” pp. 3-63 in 


Appadurai, ed., The Social Life of Things: Commodities in Cultural Perspective 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), p. 15. 
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Both state and society encompass multiple cultures and competing hierarchies and 
agendas. Mexican society was shaped by ethnic, class and gender complexities which 
played out in relations of individuals and groups with elements of the state and amongst 
each other. Male Spanish brokers encountered guild auditors and tax collectors. Those 
same brokers interacted with female clients of various classes and ethnicities. The state 
was not monolithic or easily pinned down, but instead was plural, including vertical and 
horizontal associations between and among individuals, institutions and agencies. The 
state in Mexico City included royal, republican and imperial heads of state and ministries 
such as Gobernaci6n, the city government and then the government of the Federal District, 
the colonial merchant’s guild, the republican Congress, and the governing board of the 
Monte de Piedad. The Mexican state had fluid memberships and guiding principles as the 
nation emerged out of the colony and liberal rule was consolidated in the nineteenth 
century. State formation is “above all a cultural process with manifest consequences in the 
material world.”*° 

In the ultimate rejection of political history, Van Young has argued that it is time we 
“took the state out” of historical inquiries of the colonial period, arguing that what mattered 


most to people was local community relations, not the state.*' Cope seems to concur, 


arguing that patron-client relationships were more important than the state in colonial urban 


daily life.** Yet, at least in the case of pawning relations, both brokers and clients sought 


*° See Gilbert M. Joseph and Daniel Nugent, “Popular Culture and State Formation in 
Revolutionary Mexico,” in Joseph and Nugent, eds. Everyday Forms of State Formation: 
Revolution and the Negotiation of Rule in Modern Mexico. (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1994), pp. 3-23. 


*' Eric Van Young, “The Raw and the Cooked: Elite and Popular Ideology in Mexico, 
1800-1821,” pp. 75-102 in Szuchman, The Middle Period. See also Susan Deans-Smith. 
“Culture, Power, and Society in Colonial Mexico,” Latin American Research Review, 31,1 
(1998): 257-277. 


*? Cope, Limits, passim. 
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redress from the state and used the state as an arena to debate broker-client relations as well 
aS governance generally, as will be discussed at length in the pages to follow. It seems 
that taking the long view on state-society relations calls for putting the state back in. Or 
rather, one finds the state increasingly engaged as first a mediator, then a regulator, and 
finally an enforcer embedded in relations between brokers and clients over the trajectory of 
the long nineteenth century in Mexico. 

More useful in this examination of the daily pawning practices of the past century 
is William Taylor’s suggestion that historians look for “bundles of relationships” tn their 
examinations of state-society relations at the local level.** The pawning process 
constituted relations between brokers and clients, among brokers, among clients, between 
brokers and tax collectors, brokers and inspectors, clients and regulators, etc. Michel 
Foucault identifed power as a “multiplicity of force relations” expressed through interaction 
between and among tiers of state and society.** The Mexican state attempted to assert itself 
in the pawning process at multiple levels, encountering both clients and brokers. Both the 
colonial and national state regulated pawnshops as part of welfare policies for poor 
households (a third of which were headed by women). The colonial state largely left the 
policing of pawnbrokers to the merchant guild, the Consulado. [n the transition to the 
liberal state, governance of pawnbrokers passed to a growing bureaucracy. There have 
been a few studies of relations between Mexican governments and their employees.** 

3 William B. Taylor, “Between Global Processes and Local Knowledge: An Inquiry into 
Early Latin American Social History, 1500-1900,” in Olivier Zunz, ed. Reliving the Past: 
The Worlds of Social History (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1985), 
pp. 140-66. For a conceptualization of state power as “a cluster of relations,” see C. 
Gordon, ed., Michel Foucault: Power/Knowledge: Selected Interviews and Other Writings 
1972-1977 (London: Harvester Wheatsheaf, 1980), p. 199. 


“+ Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality, Vol. 1: An Introduction, trans. by R. 
Hurley. (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1978), p. 92. 


8 Amold, Bureaucracy; D. §. Chandler. Social Assistance and Bureaucratic Politics: The 
Montepios of Colonial Mexico, 1767-1821. (Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 


Scholars have instead studied the relationships between propertied classes and 
governments.”” This study contributes to this literature when it examines the employees of 
the Monte de Piedad, a state institution, as well as the supervision of bureaucrats of the 
Ministry of Gobernacién charged with keeping tabs on pawnbrokers. Studying the 
pawning business reveals tensions between state-formation and liberalism. Taxation and 
regulation made the state interventionist, while liberal theory held that the state was to leave 
the economy to entrepreneurs. 

Residents of the city were neither passive in the nineteenth century, nor resigned to 
their poor economic lot, nor did they always obey laws. A large literature on popular 
defiance of social legislation from the late Bourbon era has shown that the popular sectors 
of society had their own preferences and agendas in living their daily lives. *’ In summing 
up the lessons of this social and cultural history scholarship, Arrom states that “the popular 
classes contested the state for control of their daily lives, and they often won.”** Though 
the state was involved in the bundles of relationships between and among brokers, clients, 


and bureaucrats, both pawnbrokers and clients failed to comply with pawning regulations, 


1991). 


°° Much of the literature on the colonial and national period falls into this category. See for 
example Brading, Merchants and Miners; Tenenbaum, Politics of Penury. 


*” See the essays in Beezley, Martin and French, eds., Rituals of Rule. See also Juan 
Pedro Viquera Alban, ¢Relajados 0 reprimidos? Diversiones publicas y vida social en la 
ciudad de México durante el Siglo de las Luces. 1987. Reprint (México: Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, 1995); Silvia Arrom, “Vagos y mendigos en la legislacié6n mexicana, 
1745-1845,” pp. 71-87 in Memoria del [IV Congreso de Historia del Derecho Mexicano, 
Tomo I. (México, Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México, 1986); Pamela Voekel, 
“Peeing on the Palace: Bodily Resistance to Bourbon Reforms in Mexico City,” Journal of 
Historical Sociology 5, 2 (1992): 183-208; and Del dicho al hecho ... Transgresiones vy 
pautas culturales en la Nueva Espana. (México: Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e 
Historia, 1989). 


38 Silvia Arrom, “Introduction,” in Silvia M. Arrom and Servando Ortoll, eds. Riots in the 
Cities: Popular Politics and the Urban Poor in Latin America 1 765-1910(Wilmington: 
Scholarly Resources, 1996), p. 9. 
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whether promulgated by the colonial or national governors. Through petitions and other 
discursive mechanisms, brokers and (to a lesser extent) clients resisted and shaped 
pawning legislation.”” 

This study contributes to the historiography on women and gender studies on a 
number of fronts. Arrom has shown that while gender ideology promoted seclusion for all 
women, in reality ethnic and class differences meant that most women worked outside of 
the home at some point in their life, and often women headed households. Most employed 
women worked in domestic service, important in a city where servants were sent out to 
pawn for more well-off families wanting to hide their need for quick cash, or conversely 
where servants stole from their employers to meet their own needs for cash.*° Arrom also 
concurs with Jay Kinsbruner and John Kicza that women were more often in shopkeeping 
than other professions.*! 

In other urban settings in the nineteenth century, the clients (or their representatives) 
who passed through the doors of pawning establishments were more often women then 
men.** There is strong evidence in the archival sources that women were steady pawning 
clients. A 1781 decree aimed at correcting abuses by corner store brokers in their pawning 
practices identified women as those most affected.** Over 60 percent of those clients 
°° Foucault has argued that resistance through discourse can turn legislation from “an 
instrument and effect of power” into a “starting point for opposing strategy.” Foucault. 
The History of Sexuality, Vol. 1., p. 101. 


*° See Michael Scardaville's dissertation for cases of servants stealing goods to pawn. 
Scardaville, "Crime and the Urban Poor.” 


* Arrom,The Women, pp. 166-170. 
“See Jordan, Women and Credit ; Tebbutt, Making Ends Meer; Ellen Ross, “Survival Networks: 
Women’s Neighborhood Sharing in London before World War One.” History Workshop 15 


(Spring 1983): 4-27; and Christine Stansell, City of Women: Sex and Class in New York, 1789- 
1860 (Urbana and Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1987). 


* Archivo General de la Nacion [hereafter AGN], Bandos, Vol. I1, exp. 101, f. 297. 
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whose genders are identified in corner stores were women; in a sampling of the Monte de 
Piedad ledgers for the year 1802, 65 percent were women.” At the beginning of the 
twentieth century, women petitioned in large numbers to the revolutionary government 
urging enforcement of laws against pawnbrokers. 

Pawning fit in with other housekeeping activities of women that involved economic 
and consumptive aspects, such as marketing. Feminist theorists such as Laura Balbo, 
Rayna Rapp and Christine Stansell, and historians of gender in Latin America such as 
Lavrin, Arrom, Donna Guy and Steve Stern have examined inter-domestic relations 
(whether conflictual or consensual) and gendered divisions of labor and roles within the 
family.** Mediation work done by women in the household — mediating between income 
and needs -- led women to engage in pawning activities to stretch the family budget, in 
what Olwen Hufton has termed "the economy of the makeshift."*° Lower and middle-class 
women across the ethnic spectrum (Spaniards, criollas, mestizas, mulatas, and Indians) 
routinely used pawnshops (owned by Spaniards throughout the century) as part of their 
housekeeping duties in a cash poor economy, and to make up for low wages for women in 
“ CONDUMEX, Fondo CDLV-2, 1796; Archivo Histérico de la Nacional Monte de 
Piedad [herafter AHNMPI, Libros de Empeiio. 1802. 
*5 Laura Balbo, "The Servicing Work of Women and the Capitalist State," Political Power and 
Sacial Theory 3 (1982): 251- 270, p. 251; Rayna Rapp, "Family and Class in Contemporary 
America," pp. 47-70 in Barrie Thome and Marilyn Yalom, eds., Rethinking the Family: Some 
Feminist Questions (New York: Longman, 1982); Stansell, City of Women; Asunci6n Lavrin, 
"Lo femenino: Women in Colonial Historical Sources," pp. 153-176 in Francisco Cevallos- 
Candau, Jeffrey A. Cole, Nina M. Scott and Nicomedes Sudrez-Aratiz, eds., Coded Encounters: 
Writing, Gender, and Ethnicity in Colonial Latin America (Amherst, University of Massachusetts 
Press, 1994); Arrom The Women; Donna J. Guy, "Women, Peonage and [ndustrialization: 
Argentina, 1810-1914,” pp. 103-126 in Yeager, Confronting Change, Confronting Tradition; and 
Steve J. Stern, The Secret History of Gender: Women, Men and Power in Late Colonial Mexico 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1995). See also Richard R. Wilk, “Decision 
Making and Resource Flows Within the Household: Beyond the Black Box,” pp. 23-52 in 
Richard Wilk, ed. The Household Economy: Reconsidering the Domestic Mode of Production 
(Boulder: Westview Press, 1989). 


*° Olwen Hufton, The Poor of Eigteenth Century France (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974). 


the marketplace. The typical poor cusera (boardinghouse manager), as depicted in the 
nineteenth-century book of folklore Mexicanos pintados por sus mismos, had a precarious 
existence, running from pawnshop to grocery store to survive.” 

The chapters that follow examine the pawning process by looking at relations 
between and among pawnbrokers, pawning customers and state agents. We meet people 
like Mariana Ruiz, who in 1802 was the first in line at the Monte de Piedad, three or four 
times a month. We examine the business careers of brokers like Spaniard Don Antonio 
Maldonado, who had eight comer stores at the end of the colonial period and a corps of 
store administrators to serve his regular customers, or Juan Acosta who represented fellow 
brokers before the Santa Anna administration as it tried to regulate the newly-constituted 
pawning trade. And we consider the growth of the regulatory bureaucracy under 
liberalism, charged with oversight of both the public and private shops, with men such as 
Licenciado Mariano Sanchez who occupied the new post of Inspector to investigate tax 
evasion by brokers in 1895. 

The first chapter addresses the social, economic, cultural and political dimensions 
of daily life in Mexico City in the “long” nineteenth century. The second and third chapters 
each treat the period from the late eighteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The second chapter sketches the neighborhood pawning business, focusing on 
pawnbrokers and their clientele. The third chapter traces the development of the Monte de 
Piedad, focussing on intra-state relations between Monte employees and the Gobernaci6én 
ministry. The fourth chapter examines the growth of the pawning industry, focusing on 
the business concems of empeneros (pawnbrokers) and the state's expansion of the Monte 
de Piedad. We return to relations among clients, brokers, and the state as a revolutionary 


showdown throws the pawning business into crisis in the fifth chapter. And in the final 


*7 Mexicanos pintados por si mismos. (México: Libreria de Manuel Porrtia. 1974), p. 229. 
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chapter, the material world of the pawning clientele is examined over the longue dureé, 
with a peak at the material possessions that customers converted into cash in their everyday 


negotiation of material life in nineteenth-century Mexico City. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Necessity and Luxury: 


Material Life, Popular Credit and the State in the Urban Milieu 


Mexico City, the royal political and cultural center and the capital of the nation that 
emerged from the independence movements in the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
was transformed over the “long” nineteenth century, though there were many continuities 
in the transition from colony to nation, especially at the popular level. The character of 
change and continuity in the capital from the 1770s to the 1910s can be seen in material 
culture and neighborhood economies through an examination of where people lived and 
worked, where they shopped, and how they stretched their budgets. The nature of 
continuities can be measured by the need for popular credit and the kinds of strategies 
residents employed in the face of economic hardship. Changes can be traced through 
political upheavals and philosophies of governance. This chapter will begin the 
examination of the transformation of Mexico City with demographics, looking at the 
populations, household compositions, and the ethnic, class and gender identities of the 


city’s residents. 


Demographic background 

The population of Mexico City increased more or less steadily throughout the 
period under study. There were over 100,000 people living in the city during Viceroy 
Revillagigedo’s reign from 1789-1794. At the conclusion of the Independence wars in 
1821, 180,000 people resided in the city. The population climbed to 200,000 by the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and approached 350,000 at the tum of the twentieth 
century. By the time of the Mexican Revolution in 1910, more than 450,000 people called 


Mexico City home. 
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Table | outlines the population increase. The population fluctuated up and down, 
with epidemics decreasing numbers, and grain crises, land concentration, and intermittent 
warfare outside the city inflating numbers as refugees streamed into the capital.' While 
migration to the city from elsewhere in Mexico was high, the city’s population growth was 
slow for the first part of the century, with only an 8 percent average growth.” By the end 
of the Porfiriato in 1910, the city’s population had quadrupled since the end of the colonial 
period. Forty four percent of those living in the city at the beginning of the Mexican 
Revolution had immigrated from elsewhere in Mexico, many from largely Indian rural 
areas and others from mestizo towns, looking for employment opportunities in the newly 
industrialized capital.” 

TABLE 1. 
MENICO Crry’s PopULATION, [772-1910 


1772 112,462° 1824 114,084" 1869 225,000 
1790 113,240 1838 205,430 1880 250,000 
1803 137,000 1842 200,000 1895 329,774 
1811 168,846 1856 185,000 1900 344,721 
1820 179,830 1865 200,000 1910 471,066° 


Nore: From list culled from various sources, some of them estimates, in Exstacisticus 
hist6ricas de México, tomo | (México: Instituto Nacional de Estadistica e Informatica/ 
Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 1986), p. 24, except where otherwise noted. 
* Kizcea, Colonial Entrepreneurs, p. 2. 
” Archivo Histérico de la Ciudad de México [hereafter AHCM], Censos, tomo |, s.f 
“Moises Gonzalez Navarro lists 720,753 people as the Federal District’s population in 
1910. See his Estadisticas sociales del porfiriato 1877-1910. (México: El Colegio de 
México, 1956). 


' Enrique Florescano, Precios de maiz y crisis agricolas en México (1708-1810) (México: 
El Colegio de México, 1969), pp. 153, 160-163; Stern, The Secret History, p. 35; Anna, 
The Fall. p. 4; Manuel Orozco y Berra, “La ciudad de México,” Diccionario universal de 
historia y geografia, tomo V (México: Imprenta de F. Escalante, Libreria de Andrade. 
1854), p. 778. 


* Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 49. 
* Tony Morgan, “Proletarians, Politicos, and Patriarchs: The Use and Abuse of Cultural 


Customs in the Early [ndustrialization of Mexico City, 1880-1910,” pp. ISI-I71 in 
Beezley, Martin, and French, eds.Rituals of Rule, p. 152. 
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In the last years of the colony, half of those living in Mexico City were white, with 
48 percent criollos (those of Spanish parentage born in Mexico), and just over 2 percent 
peninsulares (Spaniards born in Europe). One quarter were Indians. Almost 20 percent 
were mestizos (of mixed indian and white background). There were only 7 percent 
muilatos (those of partial black heritage).* The colonial population of Mexico City was 
different from that of New Spain as a whole, which was 60 percent Indian and only 18 
percent white. A study of a sample of the [81 [ census found 4 percent upper class 
households, [8 percent middle class households, and the remaining 88 percent lower class 
households. A study of a sample of the 1849 industrial census found 23 percent unskilled 
worker households, 38 percent skilled worker households, and 26 percent upper middle 
class households, leaving an elite of 13 percent.* 

Apart from the exclusion of blacks and Indians from the elite classes, there was no 
strict correlation between wealth and color in the early nineteenth century. The colonial 
caste system, meant to determine one’s social position by one’s racial background, was 
never rigid and even less so at the end of the colonial and beginning of the republican era.” 
* Kizea, Colonial Entrepreneurs, p. 3. Alexandra de Humbolt, Ensaya politico sabre el 
reino de la Nueva Espafia, ed. Juan Ortega y Median, 4th Edition (México: Porrtia, 1984), 
p. 129: Arrom. The Women. pp. 5-7. 

* Anna, The Fall, p. 5; In her discussion of the 1811 census, Arrom defines this middle 
class as “part of the gente decente rather than the populacho or plebe,” those who had one 
or two servants. Arrom, The Women, p. 7. For discussion of the [849 census, see 
Shaw, “Poverty and Politics”, pp. 373-376. 

" Arrom, The Women, p. 101. For debate on the degree to which race and class are related 
for the coloniai period, see John K. Chance and William B. Taylor, “Estate and Ciass ina 
Colonial City: Oaxaca in 1792,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, 19 (Oct. 


1977): 454-87, Robert McCaa, Stuart B. Schwartz, and Arturo Grubessich, “Race and 
Ciass in Coloniai Latin America: A Critique,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, 


1753,” Hispanic American Historial Review, 62,4 (Nov. |982): 569-606; and Magnus 
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Whites lived and worked amidst mestizos and Indians who shared their economic iot. To 
the extent that there was a middie ciass in the eariy part of the century, it too was racially 
mixed. Half of the nobles at the time of independence were mestizos.’ Perhaps for 
indians the correiation between weaith and coior was the strongest, as most of them were 
among the working poor. Yet urban indians in the ijate colonial period “were not always 
easily demarcated trom their non-indian counterparts by language, ciothes, friendships, 
living quarters or social styles.* 

Most peopie in the city in the early 1800s were poor, with four fifths of the 
population piebians who suffered from low wages, high grain prices, underemployment, 
cramped housing and epidemics. On the eve of independence, the iargest singie 
identifiable group among the poor were the so-called /eperos, “iargeiy mestizo, muiatto or 
Indian who earned their living from begging or from sporadic employment.”” By mid- 
century, arguably 80 percent of the capitai’s popuiation was poor, “a polygiot mass of 
artisans, unskilled laborers, and their families, earning a subsistence income or less," and 
“readily identifiable as mestizos.~'" 
in the iate coionial era, a middie group, or what has been cailed the “petite 


bourgeoisie,” was predominantly criolio and often educated. it included members ot 


formeriy elite families who had talien on hard times and cnoiios and peninsuiar Spaniards 


Marner, “Economic Factors and Stratification in Colonial Spanish America with Special 


Regard to Flites,"” Hisnanic American Historical Review, 63,2 (May 1983): 335-69. For 
a discussion of race and class in seventeenth century Mexico City. see Cope. The Limits, 
pp. 9-26, 49-67. 

” Stern, The Secret History, p. 35; Anna, The Fall, pp. 9, 12-13. 

* Stern, The Secret History, p. 26. 

* Anna, The Full, p. 22. 


'° Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 49 
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“who kept shop for the rich.”'' Another middle group, termed the “upper plebians,.” were 
set apart from the laboring poor because of their social background, skill, or perhaps good 
fortune. As Steve Stern suggests, “a prosperous plebeian man might affix “Don” to his 
name, wear decent shoes, replace clothing before it shredded into tatters, eat some wheat 
bread, hire an assistant or domestic servant, or even open up a small shop.”'~ After 
independence these lower middle class artisans “were quite conscious of the differences” 
between themselves and dependent laborers.'* By the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
middle class composed of shopkeepers, merchants, small entrepreneurs, professionals and 
white collar workers was still small. By the end of the nineteenth century, the middle class 
was larger and more defined, set apart from both the upper and lower classes. '* 
Pawnbrokers, corner store keepers and bar owners were in this category, usually 
occupying the lower strata within the middle group. Throughout the nineteenth century up 
until the Mexican Revolution of 1910, in complaints to state officials, customers refer to 
pawnbrokers and storekeepers as “espanoles,” or less kindly “gachupines,” suggesting that 


perhaps this sector of the middle class was largely white, or perceived as such.'* 


‘' Anna, The Fall, p. 19. For further discussion of what constituted the urban middle 
class, see Torcuato S. Di Tella, National Popular Politics in Early Independent Mexico, 
1820-1847 (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1996), p. 5. 


'* Stern, The Secret History, pp. 252-253. Kicza argues that by the late colonial period, 
“usage of the terms ‘don’ and ‘doria’ had been broadened to the extent that virtually every 
male in the city who was a master artisan or a small shopkeeper was so addressed, while 
women who were indigent and sometimes not even Spanish might still be referred to with 
the feminine equivalent.” Kicza, Colonial Entrepreneurs, p. 15. 


'’ Di Tella, National Popular Politics, p. 6. 

'* Michael C. Meyer and William L. Sherman, The Course of Mexican History. 4th Edition 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1991), p. 422, 472; Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” 
p. 373. 


'* For example, see AHCM, Gobierno del Distrito, Empefios, vol. 1429, Exp. 385, f. 9. 
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Generally, the population of Mexico City was more female than male. In the 1790 
census, 57 percent of the capital’s inhabitants were women, with 44 per cent of those over 
the age of 35 married and 22 percent single. Just after independence in 1824, 58 percent of 
the population were female and 42 percent male. Of the females, 30 percent were married, 
19 percent widowed, and 51 percent single. Of the males, 38 percent were married, 4 
percent widowed and 55 percent single. Sixty percent of the population were between the 
ages of 14 and 50 in 1824, 31 percent under 14 years of age, and 9 percent over fifty years 
old. in 1848, women continued to be more numerous than men, making up 59 percent of 
the population.'” 

There were a variety of household types in the city throughout the nineteenth 
century, some headed by patriarchs and others headed by women, some large, most small. 
Rich and poor sometimes lived in close proximity, though as the century progressed the 
elite moved out into more exclusive neighborhoods. 

In a casa de vecindad (roominghouse) on Caile Tacuba in the city center in [81 1,a 
tailor’s household occupied an upstairs apartment, with Don Manuel Flores, a 43-year-old 
criollo and his 32-year-old criolia wife, Doria Juana Francisca Samano, and their two 
children. Also living in the tailor’s household were Doria Josefa Samano and Simén 
Samano, criollos of 30 and 16 years of age, respectively, who were probably either sister 
and brother of Doria Juana Francisca, or possibly sister and nephew. Downstairs from the 
tailor a 36-year-old criolla widow, Doria Ana Gertrudis Arellano, lived alone in one room. 
Down the street, the merchant Don Domingo Martinez lived in a single-family home with 
his family and servants. A 27-year-old born in Castilla in Spain, he lived with his criolla 
wife, Dofia Maria Josefa Saldana. Also in the house was Don Martin Menchaca, a 40-year- 


old Spaniard from Rioja, who was in the same line of business. The Martinez household 


'* Arrom, The Women, p. 105: AHCM Censos, tomo I. s.f. 
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employed four mestizo servants, three female and One male, and five Indian, two female 
and three male. Four of the servants were paired in couples, one mestizo-Indian, the other 
Indian-Indian. Only one of the servants was bom in the city, the rest coming from nearby 
towns such as Cuernavaca and Pachuca. Atan address on the second block of Mesones, a 
household made up of four single women rented a room in another casa de vecindad. 

Three criolla costureras (seamstresseS), Dofia Mariana Ruiz, Dofia Vicenta Ruiz, and Dofia 
Maria Negrin, aged 55, 50 and 57 respectively, shared a room with Carlota Mascarefias, a 
14 year old mestiza who worked as a Cigarmaker. Dojias Mariana and Vicenta may have 
been spinster sisters, and the others ftiends or relatives.'” 

Female-headed households such as that of the seamstresses above were common 
throughout the nineteenth century.'* Silvia Arrom found that 33 percent of all households 
in her sample of the 1811 census were headed by women. The !790 and 1811 censuses 
reveal that there were almost five widows for each widower in Mexico City. Male life 
expectancy was low and widowers remanied quickly, often to young single women who 
then often became widows. There were also eighty-six single men for every one hundred 
single women. Many women never Martied, with Spinsterhood a more popular option than 
entering aconvent. Approximately 52,500 single or widowed women lived in the city in 
1811. Frederick Shaw's study of the 1844 census found that 27 percent of all matrifocal 


households in the burrio of San Salvador and 31 percent in the barrio of Necatitlan were 


'7 AGN, Padrones, vol. 53, fs. 13, 14, and 18; vol. 54, f. 241. In archival documents. 
the use of diacritical marks, especially in first and last names, is inconsistent. [ will 
modernize accentuation in this dissertation, except Where quoting directly. 


'* This is true also of other settings in Latin America. See Elizabeth A. Kuznesof, “The 
Role of the Female-headed Household in Brazilian Modernization: Sao Paulo, 1765 to 
1836” Journal of Social History (13):589-6 13. 
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women living together. In the 1848 census, 36 percent of the households in the city were 
headed by women. '” 

Single women were often mothers, or lived in union libre (free union) with their 
partner and the father of their children. In the Sagrario Parish downtown, 30 percent of 
children were illegitimate in 1811. It has been argued that the prevalence of free unions 
with children “represented a considerable opposition to ecclesiastical marriage.” *” Despite 
acentury of family legislation aimed at regularizing the nuclear family, high rates of 
illegitimacy continued into the twentieth century, with 70 percent of all births in the country 
illegitimate in 1908.7" 

Most households were headed by fathers and husbands and were patriarchal, with 
sons, wives and daughters subject to the authority of the patriarch, at least in theory. 
Female household heads could escape this system, though other male relatives might exert 
authority. Wives were to engage in economic activity only with the permission of 
husbands, though the fact that more than half of the women living in the city were 


employed outside the home suggests that in practice this requisite was not strictly 


 Arrom, The Women, p. 111, 130; Pescador, De baurizos, p. 145; John E. Kicza, “La 
mujer y la vida comercial en la ciudad de México a finales de la colonia,” A (Analisis 
historico y sociedad Mexicana) Revista de la Divisién de Ciencias Sociales y Humanidades 
UAM-A, Vol II, (1981): 39-59, p. 40; Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 38. 


*° Pescador, De buutizos, pp. 145, quote p. 147; Kicza, Colonial Entrepreneurs, p. 3. 


*! Carmen Ramos-Escandé6n, “The Social Construction of Wife and Mother: Women in 
Porfirian Mexico, 1880-1917,” in Gender, Kinship, Power: A Comparative and 
Interdisciplinary History, eds. Mary Jo Maynes, Ann Waltner, Birgitte Soland and Ulrike 
Strasser (New York: Routledge, 1996), p. 280. 
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enforced.” Stern argues that the conditions of life in Mexico City made some women 
independent -- even defiant. Especially among plebetans, the diverse network of 
employers and acquaintances meant that women in the city had more physical mobility and 
could escape from male surveillance more easily than in rural areas of the nineteenth 
century.” 

Where and whether a woman worked in the nineteenth century depended to some 
extent on her racial background: in the late colonial period the majority of white women 
worked as costureras (like those at the Mesones residence above), many mestizas worked 
in the tobacco factory, and most Indians and mulattas worked as servants.** Women of all 
races in the middle and lower business classes operated small retail establishments such as 
grocery stores, liquor stores and a few pawnshops, as well as restaurants and bars in the 
late colonial period and throughout the nineteenth century. Middle class women also ran 
amiga schools, opened fdbricus de rebozos (workshops producing shawls) in their homes, 
or sold sweets from their kitchens. Some upper class women engaged in business 
activities. Many of these working women were single, but married women were also 
among them, especially in the mestizo and Indian populations. ** 

When married, a woman's wages would go into the household budget under the 
control of her husband. For her housekeeping duties (which any wife would have been 


obliged to meet in addition to any work outside the home), wives were to manage the 


* Arrom, The Women, pp. 78-81; Pilar Gonzalbo Aizpuru, Las mujeres en la nueva 
espafia: Educacién y vida cotidiana. (México: El Colegio de México, 1987), p. 114. 


** Stern, The Secret History, pp. 255-256; Anne Staples, “Policia y Buen Gobierno: 
Municipal Efforts to Regulate Public Behavior, 1821-1857," in Beezley, Martin and 
French, Rituals of Rule, p. 116. 

** Gonzalbo Aizpuru, Las mujeres, p. 125. 


** Kicza, “La mujer,” pp. 44-45, 55-57; Arrom, The Women, pp. 168-171, 174, 176. 
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household on an allowance provided by the husband.*° Yet, the patriarchal dominance of 
men was arguably weaker in the city, where “age, ethnicity, and property could more easily 
crosscut rank by gender,” and men could be dominated by their wives.~’ 

Under colonial law, wives had some control over property they brought into 
marriage in dowry, property inherited, and property acquired on their own, though 
husbands had limited rights to use and even invest wives’ property. Liberal legislation 
following independence increased the power of husbands at the expense of wives in 
matters of property, while it increased the mother’s authority over her children.** 

Colonial and national elites opposed the idea of women living outside of patriarchal 
relationships, or as social critic and novelist José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi put it “free 
and without masters.”~’ Widows and single women had considerably more rights than 
married women under Hispanic law. Some widows lived alone, like Dofia Ana Gertrudis 
Arellano mentioned above. Other widows managed their husbands’ businesses and ran 
large households. Some widows, especially elite women, enjoyed the freedom of their 
new Status and experienced productive and prosperous twilight years. Others were quite 
vulnerable to dishonest business partners or hounded by creditors, “forced to sell their 


belongings, search garbage heaps for food, or beg for a living.”*° 


** Gonzalbo Aizpuru, Las mujeres, p. 206-07; Stern, The Secret History, p. 255: Arrom, 
The Women, p. 180. 


7 Stern, The Secret History, p. 257. 

** For colonial laws, see Kicza, “La mujer,” p. 43; Gonzalbo Aizpuru, Las Mujeres, p. 
151. For liberal laws, see Silvia Arrom, “Changes in Mexican Family Law in the XIX 
Century: The Civil Codes of 1870 and 1884,” Journal of Family History 10 (1985): 309- 
22; and Ramos-Escand6n, “The Social Construction,” p. 279. 

*° Quoted in Arrom, The Women, p. 139. 


*© Quote from Arrom, The Women, p. 201. see also pp. 55, 185-186; Kizca, “La mujer.” 
p. 57. 


The Crown attempted to keep Indian and non-Indian communities separate 
throughout the colony, even in the capital. Spaniards were to remain in the fraca of the city 
center, and Indians to live in two parcialidades to the north and south, San Juan 
Tenochtitlan and Santiago Tlatelolco, which, as caubeceras of other Indian districts, had 
their own Indian governors and cabildos. Nonetheless, many Indians lived and worked 
within the traza, and by the eighteenth century were integrated into urban society.”' 
Colonial urban households composed of people of different races defied regulations about 
racial separation, regulations that were relaxed in the 1770s when Charles III wanted to 
regularize those monogamous relationships that existed in order to combat the practice of 
polygamy.” By the end of the nineteenth century, racial mixture was as common as 
endogamous pairing, with the mestizo offspring becoming the urban majority. The city’s 
population increased as the nineteenth century progressed, with a variety of household 
types, with combinations of genders and ethnicities, and three classes that became more 


distinct over time. 


Material contexts 

There were wide economic disparities and cultural differences between groups in 
nineteenth-century Mexico City. Most people rented their dwellings, whether mansions, 
comfortable apartments, or squalid rooms in casas de vecindad. The government 
administrators lived in official residences in state buildings, while the wealthiest people 


lived in privately-owned lavish homes. I[n the first half of the nineteenth century, the 


*! Gibson, The Aztecs, pp. 368-377; Se also Cope, The Limits, passim. 


*° For restrictions on inter-racial marriage, see Edgar Love, “Legal Restrictions on Afro- 
Indian Relations in Colonial Mexico, Journal of Negro History 55 (1970): 131-139; and 
Gonzalbo Aizpuru, Las mujeres, p. 108. For recognition of inter-racial reality by colonial 
officials, see Ramos-Escandén, “The Social Construction,” p. 277. For discussion of 
“mixed households,” see Stern, The Secrety History, p. 254 and passim. 
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Church owned most of the property in the city, with residents from all social sectors 
renting from various religious institutions.’ At the time of independence “the petite 
bourgeoisie lived in rented houses, rooms, or quarters attached to places of business; and 
the poor lived in hovels, shacks and slums - or had no place at all.”** By the end of the 
century, many of the houses formerly owned by the Church were held by private elites, 
many of whom lived in lavish homes while their rental units deteriorated into squalor. 
Members of the growing middle class at the end of the century lived in formerly elite 
neighborhoods, as the more wealthy moved to new suburbs. ** 

In the early nineteenth century, working poor men and women were employed as 
domestic servants, and by small artisanal shops and factories producing textiles, glassware, 
leather, and other goods that met the consumption demands of the urban residents.*” They 
often lived downstairs in single rooms in roominghouses, while the more affluent lived 
upstairs in apartments. For example, at no. 16 on Calle de San Felipe de Jestis in I811.a 
Spanish candlemaker and his family lived in a lower room, as did a criollo shoemaker and 
his family. In one of the upstairs apartments in the same casa was the extended family of a 
tintorero (dyer), Don José Rivera, and his wife, Dofia Maria Guadalupe Uribe, both 
criollos from Mexico City, 59 and 24 years of age respectively. The household included 
their four children, two male criollo business associates (Don Manuel Rivera, age 22, and 


José Maria Uribe, age 16, apparently also brothers of the couple), the 25-year-old sister of 


*? Anna, The Fall, p. 13; Maria Dolores Morales, “Estructura urbana y distribucién de la 
propiedad de fa ciudad de México en 1813.” Historia Mexicana 25 (1976):363-402; Von 
Wobeser, Elcrédito eclesidstico, pp. 12-13. 

“ Anna, The Fall, p. 13. 


* Maria del Carmen Ruiz Castafieda, La Ciudad de México en el siglo XIX. (México: 
Departamento del Distrito Federal, 1974), p. 49. 


*° Arrom, The Women, p. 7. 
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Don José, and a 14-year-old criollo boy and 13-year-old criolla girl who were possibly 
servants or assistants.*’ An example from 1848 suggests that the upstairs apartments of 
casas de vecindad remained more exclusive, while the downstairs dwellings were crowded: 
the three upstairs apartments of a roominghouse rented for six and a half pesos, with 
fourteen people living upstairs; downstairs, fifteen rooms went for two pesos each, witha 
total of forty-four people living downstairs.** By 1900, workers in the city lived in 
recently constructed tenement housing, as well as continued to live in casas de vecindad, 
now notorious for their slum-like nature both upstairs and down.*” The rooms, 
“in a long file down the corridors, deprived of sun, air and light, are true caves 
whose doors seem like black mouths, inside which vegetate poor artisan families of 
women and young children and orphans, who live from a thousand small 
industries, making sweets, making toys, embroidering shawls, sewing uniforms, 
making shoes, the wife of the apprentice carpenter, the mother of the domestic 
servant or the humble seamstress of fashions.”*° 
In the late colonial period, small business owners would often live in rooms 
attached to or above their stores and shops. For example, Don Antonio Garcia Jurado’s 
household was contiguous with his vinateria (liquor store). in the third block of the second 
Calle de Santo Domingo. Don Antonio was a 40-year-old Spaniard who had recently 
immigrated from Andalusia, with his wife Dofia Ysabel Marroquin and their young 
daughter. Also living with them was another Spaniard, Don Ygnacio Tres Palacios, who 
was the unmarmied dependiente (clerk) at the store. [n addition, the residence housed 


Maria Josefa Suares, a 22-year-old Spanish seamstress who was single; Viviana Vera, a 


criolla widow who was a servant; and José Agustin Ximenez, a 20-year-old single Indian, 


>7 AGN Padrones, vol. 55, fs. 19-22. 
*8 Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 145. 
*” Morgan, “Proletarians, Politicos,” p. 157. 


*° Ruiz Castafieda, La ciudad, p. 47. 
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also a servant.”' By the turn of the twentieth century, many neighborhood businessowners 
would have moved out of the room above the store or out of the upstairs rooms of the casas 
de vecindad “into a larger and more comfortable apartment or home.”** 

Other important aspects of the day to day material lives that differentiated sectors of 
society throughout the nineteenth century included consumption and cultural expression. 
Social groups differed in where they shopped, what they wore, and what they did with 
their free time. The wealthy shopped at the fashionable markets downtown, on and near 
the Zécalo (central plaza). Before 1828, the Paridn market was famous for imported 
goods, especially from the Philippines. After it was sacked during the Revolution of the 
Acordada, only goods produced locally were sold there because the merchants were hit 
hard in the looting. The Parian had two floors, with the shops on the bottom and 
warehouses on top. The market was demolished in 1843.*? By the end of the nineteenth 
century, the wealthy patronized lavish department stores founded by French capitalists.** 

Historian Manuel Carrera Stampa, showing an elite bias, argues that the cajones 
(shops in permanent stalls), at the Parian were “tas verdaderas tiendas “(“‘the real stores”) 
as opposed to the small corner stores and informal markets where most people shopped. 


He noted that the clients in these cajones were mostly women, and that many of them 


*" AGN Padrones, vol. 53. f. 121. 
*? Meyer and Sherman, The Course, p. 472. 


* Rosa Maria Meyer Cosio, “La ciudad como centro comercial e industrial,” in E/ corazén 
de una naci6n independiente. Ensavos sobre la Ciudad de México, vol. 3, eds. Isabel 
Tovar de Arechederra and Magdalena Mas (México: Departamento del Distrito Federal. 
1994), p. 55; See also Silvia Arrom, “Popular Politics in Mexico City: the Paridn Riot 
1828,” Hispanic American Historical Review 68 (1988): 245-267; Ruiz Castafieda, La 
ciudad, p. 59; and Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” pp. 10-11. 


“ Meyer Cosjo, “La ciudad,” pp. 59-60; Bernardo Garcia Diaz, Un pueblo fabril del 
porfiriata: Santa Rosa, Veracruz (México: Secretaria de Educacién Publica, 1981), pp. 
16-19. 
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enjoyed credit in the form of long-term payment schedules.** Elite women shopped with 
their female maids and with a male cargador to carry the bulky packages home.” The elite 
shopped in other establishments besides the Paridn stalls. Expensive watch and jewelry 
shops were clustered under Portales de los Mercadores and on Calle de Plateros nearby. 
Plateros had many stores “with the most luxurious objects and the latest French fashions, 
showing them in beautiful crystal showcases to tempt the elegant ladies.”*” 

Wealthy and popular shopping areas were not segregated throughout the city. The 
Portales to the west and south of the Zécalo, “seemed like the arcades of Babylon. They 
were full of tiendas, cafes, peddlers, used clothing sellers, toy stores, florists, sweet 
shops, book stores, used goods stalls, antiques (real and spurious), and the customary 
throng of idlers and the curious.”** Also in the city center was the Plaza del Volador, the 
principal meat and vegetable market — as well as a place to buy mantas (cuts of muslin 
cloth), rebozos (shawls), belts, hats, and cotton cloth -- until 1863 when it was replaced by 
La Merced market further south of the Zécalo.” 

In contrast to the cajones where the middle and upper classes bought clothing and 
accessories, the poor frequented used goods markets called baratillas. Located in the Plaza 


del Factor was the city’s principal such market, called El Baratillo, where mall merchants 


** Manuel Carrera Stampa, “La ciudad de Mexico a principios del siglo XIX.” In Planos 
de la Ciudad de_México, pp. 308-318 (México: Boletin de la Sociedad Mexicana de 
Geografia y Estadistica, 1949), p. 315. 

*" Gonzalbo Aizpuru, Las mujeres, p. 266. 


*7 Quote from Marcos Arroniz, Manual del viajero en México (Paris: Libreria de Rosa y 
Bouret, 1858), p. 42; Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 10. 


** Brantz Mayer, México, lo que fue y lo que es. ed. Juan Ortega y Medina (México, 
1953), pp. 80-81. 


* Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 13. 
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sold secondhand clothing to the popular classes, as well as fenced stolen goods.”” The elite 
complained repeatedly to the Ayuntamiento about these second hand markets in the vicinity 
of their fancy shops, unhappy with the foot traffic and the tendency for pulqueros and 
vinateros (both purveyors of liquor) to set up shop nearby. In 1842 the council 
considered relocating El Baratillo to a plaza further away from the city center. In response, 
a committee of forty petty comerciantes (merchants) that sold in the Baratillo (five of them 
women) defended the existence of the used goods market, and showed an awareness of its 
necessary function in provisioning the popular classes, or as they put it /aclase infima: 
“...itis there where they find a multitude of objects, which are necessities, and without it 
they would never obtain these goods because of the excessive price that such objects have 
..-when they are new.” The merchants emphasized that “the upper and middle classes 
would lose nothing with the extinction of the Baratillo, but that class which is infinitely 
more numerous would become extinct, as would the first groups with the extinction of the 
cajones de ropa and the notions stores.~*! 

Aside from open air markets and cajones in the city center, neighborhoods had a 
number of retail options available for residents. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, there were 2,000 tiendas; more than 98 clothing warehouses; 330 warehouses of 
notions and household goods; more than 410 vinarerias; nearly 40 cererias (notions stores); 
more than 90 panaderias (bread bakeries); about 50 tocinerias (pig butchers); 40 boticas 
(drug stores); more than 55 platerias (silver jewelers); 120 tailor shops; 220 pulquerias 
(taverns selling a popular fermented liquor), and more than SO cacuhuaterias (small grocery 


stores).°> In the colonial period and well into the republican era, pulperias (stores, usually 


°° Shaw, “Poverty and Politics.” p. 14. 
*' AHCM, Mercados, vol. 3730, leg. 3, exp. 161, f. LI. 


*° Carrera Stampa, “La ciudad,” p. 312. 
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on the corner, with groceries and hardware) sold “everything necessary for the supply and 
feeding of the public.” There were also tiendas mixtas (general stores), which offered 
cotton and linen cloth, other woven fabrics, paper, and spices. In the early nineteenth 
century, “no street was without two or more stores . . . that contributed to commerce and 
gave impulse to daily industry.”™* 

Residents purchased shoes, clothes, jewels, and furniture at the site of their 
production in artisan shops, though as the nineteenth century progressed, artisans lost their 
direct market to encroaching middlemen. In 1865 there were 988 artisan shops, and 377 
factories in the city.’ By the end of the century, department stores such as El Palacio de 
Hierro, El Puerto de Veracruz, El Puerto de Liverpool and El Centro Mercantil provided 
imported and locally-produced household and luxury goods to the middle and upper 
classes.™” 

In addition to stores and markets with stalls, ambulatory vendors provisioned 
residents of the capital throughout the nineteenth century. In the late colonial period, Maria 
Galindo Gutiérrez bought goods on credit and then sold them to workers at the tobacco 
factory, who paid her in weekly installments.*” In the 1830s, Fanny Calderon de la Barca 
(the wife of the Spanish Ambassador to Mexico) remembered being awakened at dawn by 
cries of “Carbon, Sefior?” and “Mantequilla! lard! at one real and a half,” with different 


wares sold at midday and at dusk. She went on to describe a peddler selling notions: “He 


*° Carrera Stampa, “La ciudad,” p. 315; See also Kinsbrunner, Petty Capitalism, passim. 
™ Carrera Stampa, “La ciudad,” p. 308. 

°° Carlos Illades, “Composici6n de la fuerza de trabajo y de las unidades productivas en la 
ciudad de México, 1788-1873,” in La Ciudad de México en la primera mitad del Siglo 
XIX. Tomo Il. Gobierno y politica/Sociedad y cultura, ed. Regina Hernandez Franyuti 
(México: Instituto de Investigaciones Dr. José Maria Luis Mora, 1994), pp. 259-60. 

°° Meyer Cosi6, *La ciudad,” p. 55, 59-60. 


*” Kicza, Colonial Entrepreuners, p. 132. 
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enters the house, and ts quickly surrounded by the women, young and old, offering him 
the tenth part of what he asks, and which, after much haggling, he accepts.” In the late 
nineteenth century, vendors hawked vegetables, household goods and notions, “which 
they sold to the women, embroidered strips, combs, little mirrors and other such things, at 
prices double and triple the warehouse price.”*” 

Clothing served to set people apart and to mark differences within groups.” 
Obviously certain clothing and accessories were worn by women and not by men, and vice 
versa. Toa lesser extent the same can be said for ethnicities and classes. But it was not 
so much that rich and poor wore different articles of clothing in the mid-nineteenth century, 
but rather they wore similar styles made of different materials. Ethnic and class division 
was drawn between two similar shawl garments, the mantilla of Spanish or criolla women 
and the rebozo of most Mexican women. A similar differentiation existed between 
pantalones and culzones for men."' 

Elites, along with the late colonial state, were dismayed that the lower classes 
dressed like them. In 1799, Indians had to be reminded of sumptuary regulations 
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forbidding them from wearing clothing “in imitation of individuals of other castes.~ 


“ Frances Calderén de la Barca, Life in Mexico. 1843. Reprint (London: J.M. Dent & 
Sons, 1954), p. 65. 


» Julio Guerrero, La génesis del crimen en México (Paris: Viuda de Ch. Bouret, 1901), 
p. 162. 


*° Shaw comments that “in the colonial period, clothing worn by creole, mestizo, and 
Indian readily marked caste. Clothing of the Republic served a similar purpose. The caste 
system was dead; however the sparse, ill-fitting, ragged, and filthy dress of urban mestizos 
marked them as pariahs.” Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 135. 

“' Calderén de la Barca, Life in Mexico, p. 60, 84. 


*? Sonya Lipsett-Rivera, “Clothes,” p. 16. 
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Shaw, too, argues that the poor in the republican period imitated the rich.” Yet it would 
not have been that simple. Styles worn by men and women of the lower classes suggest 
that popular culture was expressed through distinctive clothing not simply mimicking elites, 
perhaps with goods pawned by the elite, but acquired and “made their own” by non-elites. 
Guillermo Prieto described “la china” among the clients of a pulqueria in the mid-nineteenth 
century, “in beaver cloth with spangles, satin shoes with studs, the toes enchiladas and the 
leg clean, turned up provacatively, without the fear of God.“"* “La china" went to the 
pawnshop on Saturday regularly to pick out a silk scarf to wear for the weekend, only to 
return it on Monday or Tuesday. The young women who worked in the tobacco shops 
were also reported to buy their outfits at the pawnshops.”° Fanny Calder6én’s episode with 
a Poblana dress, which she wanted to wear to a costume ball but which she was informed 
was not worn by “ladies” is further evidence of a distinctive instead of copycat popular 
culture expressed through attire. Instead of finding the poor copying the rich attire, 
Calderén finds “hardly a connecting link between the blankets and the satins, the poppies 
and the diamonds.” 

As most residents of the city throughout the century were poor, most were poorly 
attired. An observer of the city in the late colonial period, noted that “of one hundred 
people that one encounters in the streets, barely one is correctly dressed or wearing 


shoes.“’’ The typical poor criollo male in the early nineteenth century wore a tattered jacket 


°> Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 129. 


™ Guillermo Prieto, Memorias de mis tiempos. 1948. Reprint (México: n.p., 1964), p. 
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in Jorge E. Hardoy, Richard M. Morse, and Richard P. Schaedel , eds. Ensavos hist6rico- 
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with the elbows patched, faded leather pants, patched-up boots, a torn but once fine vest, 
and a rumpled hat.” 

In the late colonial period, fa desnudez (nudity), of Indians and mestizos and other 
castas was widespread. Because of high unemployment, many plebians could not afford to 
clothe themselves with “anything more than some rags ora beat-up sheet stolen or bought 
with the proceeds from the occasional job or from begging.” The high cost of clothing 
fostered the nudity that so bothered colonial administrators, as workers went into debt in 
order to secure the simple garments (a shirt, a cotton jacket or vest, half-breeches or 
calzones, and shoes) required by the law.”° In post-colonial times, the poorest remained 
barely clad. Calderdén was shocked to see “miserable /éperos, in rags and blankets, [who] 
mingled with women in ragged rebozos.””' 

Indian and mestiza maids employed in middle and upper class houses wore their 
hair in long braids to the waist, muslin blouses and long full skirts. Prostitutes, or “las 
duefias de cortesia,” worked in mid-length tunics. Shirts with patched-up sleeves and 
well-worn pants were the uniform of water carriers hauling pitchers and barrels through the 
streets.’- Workers in royal enterprises -- such as the tobacco factory and the Casa de 
Moneda -- had to conform to a dress code to keep their jobs. Men were supposed to wear 
sociales sobre la urbanizaci6n en América Latina (Santiago: Comisién de Desarrolo 
Urbano y Regional de CLACSO, 1978), p. 199. Brading is quoting Father Ajofrin. 


** José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi, Don Cutrin de la Fachenda y Noches tristes y dia 
alegre. 1832. Reprint (México: Editorial Pormia, 1978), pp. 55-56. 
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™ Baltasar Dromundo, La Metrdpoli Mexicana (México: Baltasar Dromundo, 1957), p. 80- 
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white muslin underpants, blue wool trousers, a shirt, a wool chupa (waistcoat), a cape of 
domestic wool, a hat, socks and shoes. The outfit for women was to be a white muslin 
skirt, a sleeveless hemp jacket, a wool rebozo, socks and shoes. Similar dress codes were 
extended by Viceroy Miguel José de Azanza at the end of the century to guilds and religious 
brotherhoods. Azanza also tried to enforce this basic dress code on the city streets during 
civic and religious processions and in churches. Residents were to be decently dressed at 
all times, “according to their class.” Appearing in public in just a sheet or sarupe could 
result in eight days in jail, As many people remained unemployed, they took to stealing in 
order to comply with the viceroy’s order. Many others simply continued on with what they 
could manage, in effect evading the law.” 

A well-dressed mestiza at the end of the colonial period wore “white cotton 
petticoats, a cotton blouse colored a sober blue, brown, or gray; and a small, equally sober 
rebozo or shaw! which passed over the arch of a hair comb perched atop her head.”’* The 
neighborhood pulquero was clad in “a ridiculous smock of coarse wool,” while the 
coachman sported a shirt tight at the neck and an embroidered vest. Ladies of the middle 
class streamed in and out of the churches dressed in wool shawls and lace veils.”* 

After independence many people continued in the same garb they had worm in the 
past, but there were some changes as foreign goods were more readily available. In 1826 
a foreign visitor observed that Indians in the markets were easily distinguished for their 
clothes, with men dressed in chestnut-colored, dark, or blue wool.”” Another foreign 


observer noted in 1823 that “cotton stockings are now in great demand; until recently the 


” Martin, “La desnudez,” p. 13, 24-25, 28-29. 
4 Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 134. 
** Dromundo, La Metropoli, pp. 80-81. 
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finest French silk plaid stockings were generally used by the ladies, but in a short time, 
British fashions will win over.””’ Prieto remembered that in the barrios in the 1840s, 
women wore a lot of Barron and English prints, rebozos and paliacates(large handker- 
chiefs used as belts). Men wore cakoncillos. Among the popular classes, “jerguetilla 
(coarsely-woven fabric) was for working, and beaver cloth for provocation and luxury.”” 
But for the poorest, fashion would have been an unknown luxury. Tortilleras living and 
working in roominghouses in the 1870s wore only a poor shirt, petticoats of ordinary 
fabric, and were almost always barefoot.” 

Elite fashions changed in the late eighteenth century, as “modem women accepted 
the new haircuts con gusto, with bangs across the forehead, [and] the simple tunics 


*° One noblewoman described by Calderén 


replaced the ample dresses” of earlier times. 
wore a dress of Genoa velvet, a black muntilla, and of course, diamond earrings.*' By 
mid-century, elite women seem to have been dressing lavishly again, with “high-bodiced, 
tight-waisted, and full-skirted dresses that dropped to the floor” that called for corsets, 
hoops and many naguas (petticoats).** 


At the theater in the 1840s, elite women filled the upper boxes “presenting an 


endless succession of China crepe shawls of every colour and variety, and a monotony of 


” William Bullock, Seis meses de residencia y viaje en México, Juan Ortega y Medina. ed. 
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diamond earrings.” Those of lesser economic resources “exerted their imagination to 
appear merely fanciful,” combining a blue satin dress with a purple satin skirt, both 
trimmed in yellow. Even some of the more humble women in attendance managed to wear 
diamonds and pearls.** 

The typical criollo gentleman in the early nineteenth century outfitted himself out of 
the shops of the Parian, with a linen shirt, a “very reasonable frac” jacket, watch, hat, 
eyeglass and gloves, all topped off with carefully combed hair and face cream. Fernandez 
de Lizardi suggests that the precarious status of some criollos would have them associated 
either with poor or rich classes, depending on the ability to dress. Clearly for this 
commentator on material culture in the city, clothes made the man. As the protagonist of 
his novel said: “With a cape or woolen frock. . ., | was associated with the rogues that 
wore this dress, and when I could only muster a sheet I had to accompany those that wore 
sheets.”™ In 1823, a foreign visitor observed that woolen frocks were popular, “but soon 
to be out of fashion are the stamped calico jackets up to now used universally.“*° By 1850, 
a “truly elegant young man” wore cashmere pants, a broad tie, pleated shirt, and a velvet 
waistcoat, topped off with a large Spanish cape with a beaver collar and laced half-boots or 
full riding boots.*° By the Porfirian era, there was “an increasingly European appearance 


in the clothes of the smart set,” with the elite wearing imported hats, suits and shoes.”” 


* Calderén de la Barca, Life in Mexico, p. 80-81. 

* Fernandez de Lizardi, DonCutrin, p. 78, quote on p. 87. 
*° Bullock, Seis meses, p. 136. 

*° Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 130. 


William H. Beezley, “The Porfirian Smart Set Anticipates Thorstein Veblen in 
Guadalajara,” in Beezley, Martin and French, Rituals of Rule, p. 182. 


From colonial times, the differentiation of spaces by social groups was also well- 
established.** Throughout the nineteenth century, “the life of the wealthy families 
consisted of shopping, paseos, processions and fertulias with their numerous servants to 
attend to their desires, while the unemployed and workers spent their time drinking in the 
pulque bars or resting in the streets and plazas." The elite frequented the theater and 
attended elaborate balls dressed in dazzling jewels and the latest fashions.” 

Stern argues that “the economic foundation of popular culture was plebeian and 
impoverished rather than middle class and modestly prosperous” in the late colonial 
period.”' Chief arenas of recreation were the various drinking establishments throughout 
the city. Alcoholic beverages and taverns played a central role in the lives of the urban 
poor, with men and women frequenting them at all hours of the day. Pulquerias, 
vinaterius, and tepacherias were “an integral part of the social and financial life of the lower 
classes, serving as places of recreation where leisure hours could be spent dancing, 


9? 


singing, gambling, and drinking with family, friends, and lovers.”’~ The streets were 
recreation arenas generally, with all kinds of diversions, legal and illicit, to entertain the 
popular classes, from hedonistic carnival celebrations to sideshow attractions like 


tightropes and puppet shows.” 
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The lower classes attended the comedias presented at the Coliseo Nuevo at the end 
of the eighteenth century, sitting down below while the middle and upper classes occupied 
the box seats. The Coliseo Nuevo had a more rowdy atmosphere, which kept elite families 
away and popularized the theater-going experience by the turn of the nineteenth century. 
After independence, the official theater troupe at the Coliseo Nuevo lost its royal backing 
(tenuous as it was) and new theaters were opened, catering to different clientele, with one 
~culto” and one popular.” 

In the decades following independence, the “rich and poor lived in close proximity, 
but the city’s outskirts were generally the exclusive stomping grounds of the 
underprivileged, while wealth was concentrated in the traditionally ‘Spanish’ center.”’”* 
The mestizo poor and the white and Europeanized upper and middle classes had 
dramatically different lifestyles, following colonial patterns to some extent.”” For the 
plebeians, religious and civic celebrations continued to be important. The pulqueria 
continued to be the “center of adult recreation,” the site of sensual jurabe dancing and 
gambling. Gambling was a past-time in many arenas -- in the streets, in homes, even in 
workshops, with men, women and children playing cards, dice and rayuela (a coin toss 
game). Bets were also placed on cockfighting, which rivaled bullfighting as a favorite 
pastime.” 

Events involving bulls were attended by both the poor and the rich, but ina 
hierarchical fashion. The running of the bulls was considered /a fiesta nacional por 


excelencia in the colonial period. All of urban society participated, with the Spaniards on 
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horseback to express their perceived superiority to those on foot. By the late eighteenth 
century, the corrida de los toros had lost its luster, becoming just another diversion, and 
more unruly with its majority plebeian audience, until it was forbidden in 1805 for a few 
years.” In the republican era, it was bullfighting which drew the big crowds. While all 
classes attended the bullfight there was segregated seating, with the wealthy in the shade 
and the rest in the sun.” 

Catholicism was something that all social groups shared. Devout believers 
practiced their religion at home as well as in churches. During the colonial period, women 


foo 


led the praying at home, especially the saying of the rosary. Lavish public processions 


to commemorate religious holidays were staged with the participation of confraternities, the 


Consulado, and the religious orders, with elites and masses incorporated in an orderly 


fashion in the festivities.'”' 


In the post-independence period before the anti-clerical Reform laws, 


“public worship of all kinds formed part of daily life and included bowing to 
images of saints located in shrines at the comers of buildings or over front doors. 
Liturgical hours determined the daily rhythm of urban life, the slow progression of 
prayers that marked morning, noon, dusk, and bedtime at least acknowledging the 
presence of a patron saint, which comfortably looked down on human folly from its 
sculptured perch.”'** 
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After independence, the state joined an eager church in staging public celebrations of 
religious holidays to promote civic duty and Catholic virtues.'? The Church suffered as an 
institution during the Reforma, but people continued to practice Catholicism. Reform laws 
prohibited the processions and pilgrimages that had been part of religious public life since 
early in the colonial period, as well as restricting the attire of priests when out on the 
street.'" [In the Porfiran era, the elite tried to tame the public celebrations and staged 
private parties of their own to celebrate religious holidays, segregating themselves from the 
masses. Nonetheless, the Church continued to bind the disparate segments of society, as it 
showed in its crowning of the Virgin of Guadalupe in 1895. Women continued to 
participate in religious life, as female sodalities helped the Church restore its prominence.'”* 
The contours of material life were determined along class, ethnic and gender lines. 
For the majority of residents, their housing, clothing and recreation depended on limited 


incomes. Throughout the century, poor and middle class households resorted to creative 


financing to stretch budgets to meet these material needs. 


The need for credit and pawning practices 

In the city in the seventeenth century, "petty commerce could not function on a 
cash-and-carry basis; credit was the essential lubricant of the economic system, even at the 
simplest level, such as purchases of bread, clothing, and other necessities."'°° This 


dependence on credit continued throughout the nineteenth century, and not just for 
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plebeians. Credit was also essential for large-scale commerce, as all levels of the merchant 
population relied on credit to run their businesses. '°’ 

From colonial times well into the nineteenth century, monetary crises provoked by 
the scarcity and the volatile value of currencies, put stress on popular economies and the 
business of provisioning the city. The scarcity of small coinage meant that merchants (like 
mining companies and hacienda owners in other settings) used moneda casera (their own 
currency) for their clientele, which had various names such as vales, tlacos or pilones, 
depending on their value.'" The nominal value of the copper specie minted first by the 
colonial government, then by individual states in 1824, and later by the federal government 
in 1829 was much higher than its actual value as metal. Copper coinage was also easily 
counterfeited, so merchants only accepted it at half its nominal value or refused to accept it 
at all, which provoked assaults on bakeries, grocery stores and artisan shops. In 1836, 
the government decreed that merchants had to accept federally issued copper coins at their 
nominal value, and then had to devalue them SO percent. Finally in 1842, new specie 
money was issued which more closely approximated its real value. In 1882, the Porfiran 
government issued nickel money, which again provoked counterfeiting and had to be 
recalled.'"” 

In colonial and early republican Mexico City, there were no banks from which to 
obtain loans. The independence wars provoked a crisis of confidence, as elites who had 
previously invested in Mexican businesses as creditors now sent their money abroad. With 


the credit system broken down, Mexico came into nationhood with minimal capital reserves 
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and nearly bankrupt.''° The new nation expelled Spaniards a few times in the first decade 
of independence, which may also have limited available capital. There is debate about what 
impact the Spaniards’ departure had on the economy, as well as about the actual numbers 
of Spaniards who actually left Mexican soil. A recent study argues that those Spaniards 
who did leave took enough specie as well as bars and plates of gold and silver with them to 
dampen the economy.'"' 

While the Banco de Avio operated from 1830-1843 lending to industrialists, the 
Banco Nacional was created in 1837 “with the principal object of stabilizing copper 
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money, but it was poorly administered and closed in 1841 by Santa Anna.” From the 


1840s to the 1870s, a savings bank was attached to the Monte de Piedad, but it was not in 
the business of making loans.''’ In the 1850s, another unsuccessful attempt at backing 
copper currency was made with the establishment of another bank. In 1846, the Banco de 
Londres y México opened its doors in Mexico City and was the first to issue bank notes in 
the country; it was soon followed by other small banks throughout the country. While 


lending money to the government through the turn of the twentieth century, these banks 
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1963), p. 243. On the Banco de Avio, see Potash, Mexican Governmen; Lopez Rosado, 
p. 250; and O. Ernest Moore, Evolucidn de los instituciones financieras en México 
(México: Centro de Estudios Monetarios Latinoamericanos, 1963), p. 15. 


''? AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(2), exp. 1, no. 33-3, f. 19; AGN Gobernacién, no 
section, caja 567, exp. 4. 
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were not in the business of lending on a small scale.''* Despite the absence of credit 
banks, credit continued to be important to commercial activity in the republican era: “in an 
epoch of scarcity of currency and insecurity, and the high costs of transporting metal for 
money owing to the constant assaults and the poor condition of the roads, commercial 
operations normally operated upon credit.”''* 

The lack of banking institutions to meet popular needs, high inflation and troubles 
with the available currency all combined to make securing loans through pawning personal, 
work-related and household goods a very common credit-seeking strategy for many 
residents of Mexico City throughout the nineteenth century. Just as arenas for shopping, 
living quarters, and material possessions differed for the upper and lower classes, so did 
credit-seeking arenas and the goods taken to brokers in search of credit. Most of the poor 
patronized pulperias, liquor stores and pulque bars, and after the mid-1830s casas de 
empeno (establishments devoted exclusively to the pawning business), where they pawned 
clothes or other items of low value for quick cash. Many of those in the better-off middle 
groups pawned valuable jewels at the Monte de Piedad, which had been founded in the 
1770s by the Conde de Regla with the sponsorship of the Crown and continued to operate 
throughout the nineteenth century making loans at no interest until the death of the founder 
in 1781, when it began to charge low interest in order to stay solvent.''” Elites in need of 


credit could secure loans at 6 to 24 percent annual interest with real property held as 


''* Lopéz Rosado, Curso de historia, p. 248-51; See also Moore, Evolucidn de las 
instituciones, p. 11. 


''> Meyer Cosio, “La ciudad,” p. 51. 


''* Lopez Rosado, Curso de historia, p. 247-249; Moore, Evolucidn de las instituciones, p. 
14 


collateral. The Church, wealthy individuals, and less capitalized moneylenders were 
sources Of loans for rich and poor.''’ 

Throughout the nineteenth century, many residents of the city would have depended 
on credit to pay their rent and to meet household expenses. Middle class merchants and 
well-to-do artisans earning 300 to 500 pesos a year in 1820 often had to spend half their 


''8 In 1849, the middle classes were paying an average of 24 pesos a 


income On rent. 
month in rent, or 288 pesos a year.''” 

At least 2 reales a day per person was needed for food for subsistence, with a 
family of four spending an average of 50 pesos a year on corn alone in the late colonial 
period. Male plebeians earned an average of 3 to 6 reales a day (100 to 300 pesos a year) 
as masons, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, bakers and cigarmakers. '*° Women’s 
opportunities in home sewing work -- the choice of many criollas — decreased with free 
trade and independence. Work opportunities opened up for women after 1798 when the 
viceroy lifted guild restrictions on women, but closed up again after independence: “On the 
whole, Women were plagued by unemployment or underemployment; they were confined 
to a few trades, and within those, work was not only scarce but poorly compensated.” '*! 
In the 1820s and 30s, most people were poor, with 98.6 percent without real estate and 
'"7 Meyer Cosio, “La ciudad,” p. 52; Leonor Ludlow and Carlos Marichal. eds.. Banca v 
Pader en México, 1800-1925 (México: Grijalbo, 1985); Von Wobeser, “Las fundaciones 
piadosas:” Greenow,Credit and Socioeconomic; Kicza, Colonial Entrepreneurs, p. 58-59: 
and Calderén de [a Barca, Life in Mexico, pp. 397-98. 

''® Anna, The Fall, p. 19. 

''? Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 145. 

'°° Anna, The Fall, p. 23-24; Stern, The Secret History, p. 265. The colonial monetary 
system was based on an octovate system, with eight reales equalling one peso. After 
independence, the system remained the same until 1861, when the metric decimal system 
was adopted, with ten centavos equalling one peso. Lopez Rosado, Curso de historia, p. 


243. 
'?! Arrom, The Women, pp. 187-191. 
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only 30 percent with access to a steady job. Salaries of workers in the 1830s were eroded 
because many were paid in copper.'** 

As shown in the industrial census of 1849, servants (at which one third of working 
single women were employed and where Indians were concentrated) earned anywhere 
between 2.5 and [2 pesos a month, in part depending on whether they received lodging as 
part of their job. Skilled artisans such as tailors, carpenters, weavers, and smiths earned 
from a few pesos to 36 pesos a month. Women’s wages were lower than men’s 
throughout the nineteenth century, even when doing the same work. Maestros 
male supervisors) tn the tobacco factory made up to 600 pesos a year in 1849, while 
maestras only made 350 to 450 pesos. The highest wage for male cigarmakers in 1849 
was 12 pesos a month, while the high for females was only 5.6 pesos a month. Male 
servants earned up to 8 pesos a month, while the maximum for female servants was 6 
pesos. Seamstresses earned from 2 to 6 pesos a month, and washerwomen, a job without 
a male equivalent, earned 4 to 12 pesos a month.'~* 

Artisan households were paying 5 pesos a month in rent in 1849, while unskilled 
laborers paid 3 pesos a month. Single workers continued to double and triple up in 
rooms. Costs of daily life broke the budgets of the poor at mid-century, leading them into 
credit relationships: the cost of marriage at the church of Santa Catarina Martir, 6 pesos 
and 6 centavos; a supervised childbirth, 15 pesos; burial in a cemetery on the outskirts of 
town, 8 pesos; and a shoemaker’s tool kit, 8 pesos. As Richard Shaw suggests, “any one 


expense would have exhuasted [aj couple's life savings. Two or more would have driven 


'*° Warren, “Vagrants and Citizens,” p. 5; Gayén Cordova, Condiciones ude vida, p. 58. 


' Arrom, The Women, p. 200; Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 147. 
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them into debt.”'** For a female-headed household with less earnings, these costs would 
only exacerbate what has been identified as the “feminization of poverty.”'** 

The growth of industry in the second half of the nineteenth century, especially 
during the Porfiriato, further displaced many artisans while at the same time expanding 
white-collar jobs. By 1865, the number of textile shops had dropped to 310 from the 400 
that the city counted in 1794, Between 1895 and 1900, the total number of textile workers 
in the country diminished from 60,000 to 52,000. The artisan sector was hardest hit, 
falling from 44,000 to 26,000. The factory sector, however, increased from 19,000 to 
26,000 jobs.'*" Other industries had similar impact on the artisans of earlier times, 
bankrupting small shops and forcing masters and journeymen to find work in the new 
industrial sector where conditions and wages got worse in the boom and bust cycles of the 
Porfirian economy. In 1903, salaries averaged 38 centavos a day in the countryside, which 
pushed many to the cities; at the same time wages in the cities were kept artificially low by a 
steadily increasing labor pool.'*” The wages of the men and women working in factories 
were eroded by fines for broken machinery, arriving late or “disorderly” behavior.'** 


Other artisans joined the already large numbers of domestic servants, as employment 


'*+ Shaw, “Poverty and Politics.” pp. 147. 120. 
'*° Arrom, The Women, p. 200. 


'*° Tllades, “Composicién de la fuerza,” p. 264; Carmen Ramos Escandén, “Working Class 
Formation and the Mexican Textile Industry: 1880-1912” (Ph.D. dissertation, State 
University of New York, Stonybrook, 1981), pp. 111-114; Morgan, ~Proletarians, 
Politicos,” p. 56. 


'*7 Ramos Escand6n, “Working Class,” p. 42; Lépez Rosado, Curso de historia, p. 238. 


'*8 Rodney Anderson, Outcast in Their Own Land: Mexican Industrial Workers, 1906- 
1911 (DeKalb: Northern Ilinois University Press, 1976), p. 59; Dawn Keremetsis, 
“Development of the Cotton Textile Industry in Nineteenth Century Mexico” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1971); Gayén Cordova, Condiciones de 
vida, p. 96. 
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surged in the service sector, from 125,374 in 1898 to 178,716 in 1910.'” At the end of 
the nineteenth century, the plight of many worker households in the city was difficult, as 
they faced frequent illness, and scarcities of food, medicine, clothing, and fuel.'*” 

In Mexico City, both the poor and small merchants had to buy most of their 
necessities with cash rather than barter, although corner grocers provided a variety of credit 
services such as running accounts on interest, accepting tlacos at discounted values, and 


'*! When short of cash at the end of the colonial period, 


pawning household goods. 
workers in textile obrajes would ask their bosses for an advance to meet the costs of 
momentous religious ceremonies, such as baptism, marriage, and burial, or to buy some 
domestic good or work tool. At mid-century, chronic debt was still the lot of the poor, and 
“credit their necessity.”'** Workers could still pester their employers for loans, but they 
would have faced the usual mercantile loan rate of 12 to 24 percent interest a month. 


'** Ina petition to the 


Professional moneylenders lent to the poor at a weekly interest rate. 
Empress Carlotta in 1864, “usurious” pawnbrokers were accused of charging from 25 to 
100 percent annual interest.'** Lenders -- often the men and women who supervised 


workers -- operated inside factories and large artisanal shops at the end of the century, 


charging between 5 and 25 percent interest weekly.'*° 


'*° Morgan, “Proletarians, Politicos,” p. 156. 

'*° Ruiz Castafieda, La ciudad, p. 48. 

'*' Anna, The Fall, p. 24; Gayé6n Cérdova, Condiciones de vida, p. 95. 

'* Shaw, “Poverty and Politics, p. 204; Von Wobeser, El crédito eclesidstico, p. 8. 
'** Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 208. 

'** AGN Gobemacién, no section, caja 505, exp. 14, no. I, f. 3. 


‘3S Gayén Cérdova, Condiciones de vida, p. 92-94. 
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The poor were not the only ones who needed access to credit in Mexico City. Elite 
and middle class merchants operated their businesses on credit. The entire economy in the 
later colonial period revolved around credit relationships. Most of the sizeable loans of the 
wealthy were guaranteed by bondsmen. When businesses went bankrupt or borrowers 
defaulted on loans for some other reason, bondsmen were held responsible for the debts.'*" 
To secure smaller amounts of working capital, small businessmen such as pulperos, 
vinoteros and empeneros sometimes turned to women for loans. For example, Donia 
Maria Barbara Alvarez loaned 2,290 pesos at 6 percent annual interest to vinotero Don Juan 
Barrios in the 1840s.'*’ 

Small businessmen also turned to pawning establishments to secure working 
capital. This strategy again sometimes involved women. For example, in the 1820s Don 
Juan Compis and Don Juan de la Serna expanded their vinateriu business by pawning the 
jewels of both their wives, Dofia Maria Francisca Cepeda and Dofia Maria Teresa 
Campuzano at the Monte de Piedad for capital. When the company went bankrupt, the 
women had to sue to protect their property from creditors, as the jewels had been part of 
dowries and as such were protected by law. The vinareria was worth 5,847 pesos; Doria 
Cepeda had loaned 2,312 pesos in pawned jewels and cash, and Dofia Campuzano 1,228 


pesos, again in pawned jewels and cash. Together, the wives loaned the store 60 percent 


of its worth.'** 


'36 Kiceza, Colonial Entrepreuners, pp. 50-60. 


‘37 Archivo General de las Notarias de la Ciudad de México [hereafter AGNCM|], no. 170 
Calapiz, vol. 1054, f. 6. Similar loans by women in 1814 and 1843 were made at 5 percent 
annual interest. For the 1814 loan, see AGN Consulado, vol. 92, exp. 4, f. 155-162. The 
i843 loan was for 400 pesos. AGNCM, no. 170 Calapiz, vol. 1053, f. 103v For other 


'58 AGN Consulado, vol. 20, exp. 3, fs. 206, 212, 221, 223, 229, 235-238v. 


Generaily, there is a sense in the papers of the Monte de Piedad and the legislation 
trom the coloniai into the repubiican period that those Mexicans seeking petty credit in 
pawning establishments were mostly women seeking assistance in providing for the daily 
needs of their famities. Inthe Regiamento tor pu/perias published in L810, Articie & 
prohibited congregating at the door or around the counter so as not to scare away needy 
customers, especiaily “the women that came to such offices in order to provide the 
necessities for their homes.” '*” The claim in most legislative discussions is that generally 
men who pawned goods were doing so to fund their vices. For example, a 1771 bando 
reguiating pawning in stores and liquor establishments claimed that many pawned to fund 
their “laziness and drunkenness.” Viceroy Revillagigedo (Juan Vicente de Giiemes 
Pacheco y Padilla, second Count Revillagigedo) made clear that the state thought most of 
these vice-driven pawn clients were men in his instructions to his successor.'~” 

Despite this gendering of motives, literary works of the period as well as archival 
evidence suggest that men, too, frequented pawnshops to meet tamily needs, and not just 
for drinking money. [n 1801, there was an instance with complicated reasoning rooted in 
poverty: “Juan Baptista, an unemployed coachman, pawned some personal belongings tor 
betting money in the hopes of winning needed money for his starving tamily. Why use the 
loan money for food ... when, with the help of luck, he could convert it into large sums of 
cash?"'*! 


Pawning activity in bars and gaming pariors was so prevalent that the police 


claimed that the pawning of clothes (ranging trom handkerchiets to shirts) by gamblers left 


'3° Biblioteca Nacional [hereafter BN], “Reglamento para el gobierno y direccidn de las 
tiendas de pulperia.” manuscript. 


‘” AGN Bandos, vol. 11, exp. 101, f. 297; Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 131. 


'*! Scardaville, "Crime and the Urban Poor,” p. 99. 


'*° This picture is one frequently encountered in 


the lower classes walking about nude. 
Fernandez de Lizardi’s classic satiric novel, El Periquillo Sarniento, written in the last years 
of the colony. Many times the protagonist, a poor criollo, pawned his clothing and 
bedding to secure money for his own subsistence or that of his domestic partner. He also 
frequented the broker for gambling money, or hoped to redeem his goods with gambling 
winnings. [t may be that this portrayal reflects a top-down stereotype, much like the view 
of government authorities who would have been Fernandez de Lizardi’s peers.'*’ Yet, it 
could also be that the novelist is commenting, in an exaggerated way, on a prevalent social 
practice. An indication of the frequency of this type of pawning activity is the 150,000 
pawned goods found in real-life taverns in Mexico City during a crackdown in the late 
1760s.'" 

Court documents from the early and mid-nineteenth century provide examples of 
men who claim to be pawning for family subsistence. [n 1812, unemployment in a time of 
economic downtum led the sacristan Lucas Gonzalez to pawn all of his clothes in order to 


'*5 When Angel de Campo pawned a golden cross inlaid 


provide for his wife and children. 
with gem stones in 1868, he asked for only 12 pesos (though he later claimed its worth to 
be 72 pesos after it was stolen from the Monte de Piedad branch where he pawned it) 
because that was what he needed “to feed his family” in the “emergencies of the 


moment.” '*” 


'** Scardaville, “Crime and the Urban Poor,” p. 157. 


'*> José Joaquin Femandez de Lizardi, El Periquillo Sarniento. 1816. Reprint (México: 
Editorial Porrtia, 1987), pp. 198, 201, 214, 236, 276, 278, 282, 291, 297. 


'4 Scardaville, “Crime and the Urban Poor,” p. 71. 
'45 AGN Criminal, vol. 87, exp. 10, fs. 275-280. 
'*° AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 1517(1), exp. 1 no. [, fs.1-3v. 
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As suggested above, subsistence was a compelling and frequent motive for 
pawning activity. The Society of Charity in 1850 commented on poor artisans: “[poor 
children| present themselves at school at eleven or twelve o’clock because, being extremely 
needy people, their parents cannot send their children to school until they give them their 
first meal of the day which they cannot do unless they complete a product that they can sell 
or pawn some garment.”'*” At the tum of the twentieth century, the Porfirian working 
class still turned to pawnbrokers to secure cash loans. The newspaper £/Obrero 
Mexicano noted in 1894 that “day by day the casas de empefio are full of individuals of all 
classes, most notable among them the proletarian who resorts to seeking a miserable loan 
backed by some good he leaves, only to be charged a high fee later.”'*” 

Costumbrista literary works of the nineteenth century, as both products of their time 
and plausible reflections of reality suggest that artisans pawned their tools or their stock for 
short term capital and/or subsistence needs throughout the nineteenth century. In 
Fernandez de Lizardi’s novela Noches triste y dia alegre, when seamstresses did not have 
enough work to meet their household budgets, they would pawn a tunic or blouse “which 
they had made at the cost of a thousand million pin pricks, at the cost of illnesses and 
sleeplessness,” only to be in need and hungry again in two days time.'*” In Vicente Riva 
Palacio’s novel Calvario v Tabor published in 1868, a mother and daughter had to wait tor 
their reunion with their long-lost husband and father, “because [they] do not have anything 


to wear out on the street: having pawned even their rebozos in order to eat.“'™” Inés. an 


'*7 Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 138. 

'** Quoted in Maria Gayén Cordova, Condiciones de vida y de trabajo en la ciudad de 
México en el siglo XIX (México: Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 1988), p. 
57; AHCM, Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 382. 

'™ Fernandez de Lizardi, Noches Triste y Dia Alegre, p. 207. 


'*° Vicente Riva Palacio, Calvario y Tabor. 1868. Reprint (México: Editorial Porrta, 
1985), p. 222. 
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actress portrayed in the same story, was a regular pawning customer, as her “poor jewels 
came and went from the casas de empeno.”'*! 

The successive wives of the carpenter protagonist in Bundidos de! Rio Frio, Manuel 
Payno’s novel about life in the late nineteenth century, pawned clothing from one day to the 
next in order to purchase fixings for dinner.'** The woodworker in Bandidos del Rio Frio 
pawned his poncho to finance his marriage and to buy some tools at a pawnshop owned by 
Spaniards. While he was working on a particularly intricate piece, work that lasted a year, 
he and his wife had to pawn everything of value they owned until the piece was finished 
and ready forsale. After pawning a silver saber he inherited, they were able to redeem 
most of their possessions from the pawnshops, only to repawn the poncho, handkerchiefs. 
and underskirts again when sale of the prize furniture piece was delayed. This cycle of 
pawning, redeeming and repawning was repeated four times before the piece was sold.'™ 

These literary portraits of commonplace pawning activity reflected the real-life daily 
experience of artisans. Inthe 1850s a woman weaver paid a rent debt by pawning her 
loom for fifteen pesos.'* In 1903, several owners of tailor shops complained to Sefior 
José Mendoza, the owner of the casa de empefo on the comer of Calles Miguel L6pez and 
Berdeja, that he was accepting pieces of unfinished clothing that their employees were 


- oe hing 155 
pawning instead of finishing. 


'5' Riva Palacio, Calvario y Tabor, p. 194. 


'S? Manuel Payno, Bundidos del Rio Frio (México: Ediciones México Moderno, 1919), 
pp. 77, 93, 97. 


'*S Payno, Bandidos del Rio Frio, pp. 60-72. 
'™ Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 148. 


'S5 AHCM, Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 43 
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Special occasions, such as weddings and holidays provided other motives for trips 
to the pawnshop. [n the 1840s, the water-carriers who marched in a group as Nazarenos in 
the Holy Week processions customarily pawned their large jugs in order to outfit 
themselves in their costumes.'* Prieto noted that Corpus Christi was a time of increased 
traffic in the clothing stores and workshops, restaurants and guest houses.'*’ No doubt the 
same was true for pawnshops. 

Another common motive --and perhaps the most infamous -- throughout the 
nineteenth century for going to the pawnbroker was to fence stolen goods. In the 
seventeenth century plebeians commonly pawned stolen articles, including clothes and 
religious articles, in stores and pulquerias. Contemporary commentators discussed the 
relationship between thievery and pawning in the last years of colonial rule, and a 
relationship which has been substantiated by historical studies.'* At the Monte de Piedad, 
a jail and stocks were put in a few years after opening “both to punish misdemeanors and to 
exact swift justice on those who pawned stolen articles."'*’ During the republican era, theft 
of clothing and household goods continued to be a common occurrence due to the ease with 
which such goods were pawned for quick cash.'"° 

The growth of the middle class in the last decades of the nineteenth century and the 
first of the twentieth coincided with a rise in consumerism. White-collar workers anxious 


to consume but without the budget to do so turned to the Monte de Piedad and cusus de 


'5° Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 101 
'§7 Prieto, Memorius, p. 242 


'** Fernandez de Lizardi, El Periquillo Sarniento, p. 197; Cope, Limits of Racial 
Domination, p. 41; Scardaville, “Crime and the Urban Poor,” p. 115. 


'** Edith B. Couturier, "The Philanthropic Activities of Pedro Romero de Terreros: First 
Count of Regla (1753-1781)," The Americas 32 (1975): 13-30, p. 26. 


'°° AHCM, Justicia, Juzgados Criminales, tomo 2, 1852. 
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empenos for cash loans, secured with previous purchases such as fancy clocks and 
bicycles.'"' 

Residents of the city engaged in patron-client relationships with brokers in order to 
secure small short-term loans throughout the nineteenth century. Brokers and customers 
also had encounters with state agents who were charged with oversight of the pawning 
industry. Different governments, institutions and individuals were involved in the 


regulation of popular credit activities and other aspects of daily life. 


Governing contexts 

Mexico City was the colonial and post-colonial political capital of New Spain and 
then Mexico. As such, it was the site of institutions that governed the entire colony and 
nation. It also had its own governing institutions, which will be discussed below. Other 
systems of social control at work in colonial and then republican Mexico City included 
patriarchy, the power of the Church, and patron-client relationships. The residents of the 
city contested colonial, republican and local governors by disregarding ordinances and 
implementing the old colonial maxim obedezco pero no cumplo (“1 obey but I do not 
comply”) at a popular level. 

Daily life in nineteenth century Mexico City was often “a state of emergency” due to 
the innumerable pronunciamentos, conspiracies, and foreign occupations, which often 
forced businesses to close and made it very risky to go about one’s business in the 


streets.'"* In the colonial era, royal bureaucrats, the Consulado, and the Ayuntamiento 


'»t AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 5, f. 17; and exp. 38. 


'*? Gayén Cérdova, Condiciones de vida, p. 53. Foran example of the need to restore 
order and open businesses after “hostilities in this Capital” in October, 1841, see AGN 
Gobernacién, no section, caja 244, exp. 18(3), fs. 2. The Monte de Piedad continued to 
operate during the American occupation of the city in 1848, while stores closed 
periodically. AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2, no. 20(2), f. 31. 
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made up the state at the local level. The ayuntamiento system continued after 
independence, but overlapping jurisdictions created with the Federal District in 1824 
complicated local government.'*’ It has been argued that the Ayuntamiento’s stability was 
due to the maintenance of the basic structure put in place during the Bourbon era in 1771, 
and the esprit d’ corps of the bureaucrats in charged of the city’s finances.'™ In the colonial 
period and tollowing independence, the Ayuntamiento was charged with providing local 
services to meet the most urgent needs of residents, such as cleaning the streets, inspecting 
markets, maintaining granaries, and distributing drinking water.'°* State agents with 
whom residents regularly came into contact included business inspectors, the police, 
alcaldes (justices of the peace), jefes de manzanas (block representatives and arbitrators), 
auditors, and employees of the Monte de Piedad. 

Street level authority in the city was vested in a succession of officials. Viceroy 
Revillagigedo in the late colonial period attempted to establish order with a system of 
cuarteles (wards) for policing. Celadores publicos (public inspectors) were distributed 
throughout the various municipal sectors. The celadores were not very effective in rooting 
out corruption or being advocates for citizens, and as such were not respected by the 


'°3 In 1824 the Congress and the Constitution called for the creation of a federal district in 
the territory that up to then had been Mexico City, which created an eleven-year debate over 
jurisdiction amongst state representatives and the government and deputies to the federal 
Congress. The Ayuntamiento then shared power in the capital with the Federal District 
governor, a presidential appointee, who overshawoed the council. See Rodriguez Kuri, 
“Politica e institucionalidad: el Ayuntamiento de México y la evoluci6n del conflicto 
jurisdiccional, 1808-1850,” in Hernandez Franyuti La Ciudad, vol {I, pp. 51-94; and Jorge 
Silva Riquer, “El abasto al mercado urbano de la Ciudad de México, 1830-1860,” in 
Hernandez Franyuti, ed. La Ciudad, vol. 1, p. 68; Warren, “Citizens and Vagrants,” p. 
134. 


'** See Gamboa Ramirez, “Las finanzas,” p. 55. The American occupation in 1848 
brought changes to the governing structure of the city, as the Ayuntamiento was replaced 
with a municipal assembly. AGN Gobernacion, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2, no. 20(2), f. 31. 


'°* L 6pez Rosado, Curso de historia, p. 154. 
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general public.'”® The police in the colonial city were to deal with problems in the markets, 
dead animals or prowling dogs in the streets, rounding up vagrants, dealing with problems 
in stores and liquor establishments, etc. ‘heir relations with the public were no more 
cordial than those with the celadores, as people resented what they saw as interference in 
and vigilance of their personal lives.'”” 

The government of the Federal District in 1826 experimented again with a system of 
public inspectors. Both the Ayuntamiento and the Federal District included neighborhood 
citizens in the policing of the city, but many jefes de familia (heads of household) resisted 
this responsibility, and others resented that their neighbors were converted into spies and 
abusers of authority.’ In 1847 the Federal District established juntas de policia by 
wards. Each major ward elected a junta, which organized election of block bosses who 
policed streets and rendered verbal judgments of criminal cases. Again, there were often 
complaints of arbitrary justice and a lack of appeal options.'*” 

The colonial state, while strong in some senses and certainly quite stable, was 
unable to enforce social legislation that accompanied the Bourbon reform era. A long 
tradition of unsuccessful state attempts to control material culture included medieval and 
colonial sumptuary laws and Viceroy Revillagigedo’s late-eighteenth-century attempt to 
enforce dress code laws. When it appeared hopeless to enforce the dress codes at the tum 
'°° Jorge Nacif Mina, “Policia y seguridad ptiblica en la ciudad de México, 1770-1848,” in 
Hernandez Franyuti, La Ciudad, vol. 1, p. 24. 

'°7 Nacif Mina, “Policia y seguridad,” pp. 29-31. 

'*8 Nacif Mina, “Policia y seguridad,” pp. 41-42. 

‘°° The name and the duties of the local level authority changed as the state struggled with 
defining this intermediary position. The position of jefes de manzana (block bosses) was 
abolished soon after it was created in 1847 supposedly because there were not enough 
qualified candidates. Neighborhood level power then fell to alcaldes de manzana (block 
judges); they commited a lot of abuses, and in turn were abolished in 1849. A new 


position of alcalde decuartel (district judges) was created and was to handle verbal 
judgements, conciliations, and vagrancy cases. Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 306. 


of the nineteenth century, Viceroy Miguel José de Azanza suspended the penalties and 
extended the deadline for enforcement by police, who in turn faced reality and gave up on 
enforcing clothing laws.'”° Attempts at altering popular drinking habits in the city were 
also unsuccessful, as tavern owners continued to circumvent the law by accepting pawns in 
their establishments, women continued to set up illegal bars, and the populace continued to 
drink as often and where they wanted. Vagrancy laws met equal defiance.'’' City 
residents also continually ignored colonial legislation against concubinage and out-of- 
wedlock children.'’* Pawnbrokers and their customers in the city defied ordinances 
regarding pawning; among pawned goods were weapons from the government's arsenal or 
artisan’s tools, both “forbidden” goods throughout the period under study. Pawnbrokers 
and other money lenders regularly broke the laws against usury with their high interest 
rates.'7* 

in light of the ineffective state efforts to control the daily life of city residents, the 
debate about colonial cities being orderly “islands in the storm” of rural chaos seems to 
miss the mark. The widespread non-compliance with social order legislation could 


suggest that chronic disorder obtained in the city. The quiet cities argument privileges 


' Martin, “La desnudez,” p. 30. For sumptuary laws, AGN Ordenanzas, tomo |, f. 73, 
no. 75 (1582); tomo II, f. 158, no. 168-169 (1604); tomo I, f. 147, no. 167 (1612). See 
also Juan Sempere y Guarinos, Historia del luxo, y de las leyes suntuarias de Espana. 
(Madrid: La Imprenta Real, 1788). For colonial dress codes to combat nudity, AGN 
Bandos, vol. 20, exp. 100, f. 209; AGN Bandos, vol. 20, exp. 25, f. 112. See also 
Lipsett-Rivera, “Clothing in Late Colonial Mexico,” passim. 


'"! See Scardaville, “Alcohol Abuse and Tavern Reform,” p. 661, 670-671. On vagrancy, 
see Arrom, “Vagos y mendigos.~ 


'"° Gonzalbo Airzpuru, Las mujeres, p. 289. 
‘7 For usury laws, see Juan N. Rodriguez de San Miguel, Pundectus hispuno-mexicanas. 
Vol If. (México: Universidad Nacional Aut6noma de México, 1980), pp. 561-570. See 
also Clara Garcia Ayluardo, “El comerciante y el crédito durante la época borbonica en la 
Nueva Espajia,” in Banca y Poder en México 180-1925, eds.Leonor Ludlow and Carlos 
Marichal. (México: Grijalbo, 1986), pp. 28-30. 
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violent organized collective action in the conceptualization of disorder.'’* Yet many social 
relationships in late colonial Mexico City were volatile, turbulent and even violent, if not 
revolutionary. Gender relations were anything but stable, with patriarchy in crisis, and 
relations between plebeian men and women “stretched to the breaking point.”'”* Work on 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries suggests that Mexico City was not rebellious 
because of strong patron-client bonds.'”° In the case of pawnbrokers and customers in the 
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nineteenth century, these relations were often strained and disdainfu In the city 
“quiet” during the independence wars, the urban elite were scared of the poor.'* Léperos 
constituted a serious threat to social order before and during the independence process, not 
only because of their drunkenness and crime, but because of the strain they put upon 
institutions of charity and government.'”’ These institutions, including the Monte de 
Piedad, are among the factors that have been deemed responsible for the relative calm in 
cities. Yet the neediest and perhaps most likely to rebel were not the majority of clients at 


the Monte de Piedad -- they instead turned to neighborhood brokers and moneylenders, 


where they would be just as likely to be victims of exploitation than receive a helping 


'* For two perspectives on this debate, see Eric Van Young, “Islands in the Storm: Quiet 
Cities and Violent Countrysides in the Mexican Independence Era,” Pustand Present 118 
(1988): 130-155; Michael Scardaville, “(Hapsburg) Law and (Bourbon) Order: State 
Authority, Popular Unrest, and the Criminal Justice System in Bourbon Mexico City,” The 
Americas 30(4) (April 1994): 501-525. 


"> Stern, The Secret History, pp. 253-54. 

'* Cope, The Limits, passim. 

'"” See for example an exchange of folletos about abuses by brokers in tiendas. “Dolores 
del parto: Para los tenderos y vinoteros.” 1820; and “Defensa del los tenderos”. 1820, 
Yale Pamphlet Series, microfilm. 


‘78 Warren, “Citizens and Vagrants,” p. 44. 


'® Anna, The Fall, p. 22. 
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hand.'*° Private brokers provided services to the many residents who faced a void of state 
services. 

In the decades following independence, the cities were often not quiet, with 
continued economic and political crises the context for popular discontent, violence and 


crime. In 1828, the exclusive Paridn market was sacked ina riot.'”' The repeated 


controversies surrounding copper currencies in the 1830s meant more frequent tumults, 
riots and assaults on commercial establishments.'** People rioted when churches closed in 
response to the seizure of Church property, they rioted in support of favored politicians. 
and they rioted when their food supply was threatened.'*? And it was not just from below 
that the state faced chalienges. The local oligarchy in Mexico City was stronger than the 
local government, which was weakened by jurisdictional debates.'** 

During the Reform era at mid-century, the republican state wrestled power away 
from the church in an effort to strengthen itself. [t imposed rules and regulations, “so that 
society would function in an orderly fashion and steadily go about the business of 
development.”'** Yet, the high incarceration rates in the city at mid-century put any reality 
of “social order” in question. Also, the pequefias ilegalidades (smail crimes) committed 
'*° The nature of goods such as very valuable jewels, fine clothing, and elaborate 
silverware suggest that mostly middling to elite folks used the Monte de Piedad as a source 
of quick cash. AHNMP Libros de Empefio, 1802. Also, the fact that the Monte de Piedad 
only accepted goods worth at least 2 or 3 pesos meant that the poorest needy had to turn 
elsewhere with their less valuable possessions. 

'*! Arrom, “Popular Politics”: Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” pp. 331-332. 

'*? Gayon Cordova, Condiciones de vida, p. 57. 

‘85 Shaw, “Poverty and Politics.” p. 317, 331. 

'* Rodriguez Kuri, “Politica e institucionalidad,” pp. 59-60; and Hira de Gortari Rabiela, 
“Politica y Administracion en la Ciudad de México. Relaciones entre el Ayuntamiento y ei 


gobiemo dei Distrito Federal y el Departamental: 1823-1843,” pp. 166-183 in Hernandez 
Franyuti, ed., La Ciudad de México, vol. I. 


see 
ta 


Staples, “Policia y Buen Gobierno,” p. 118. 
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by white-collar workers suggested that delinquency was widespread.'*” In 1850, the poor 
were still the majority in the city, and they defended their spaces and customs, their 
symbols of identity and prestige, and their forms of association in the face of a 
modernizing, though weak, state. '*’ 

Colonial state strategies for maintaining social order in the city were no longer 
effective. As Shaw argues, 

“the national government provided no services to the poor, but was a predator 

insatiably craving money and men. Judged by the standards of the times, the 

municipal system of public charity was a dismal failure, for the hospitals, 

poorhouse, and public school system withered for lack of funds. Only the 

orphanage, supervised by a private junta, operated humanely and efficiently.”'™ 
Nonetheless, the republican state continued efforts at social engineering in the city. Shortly 
after independence in 1825, new city ordinances forbade things such as the shaking out of 
rugs, sifting chile powder at certain hours, and washing clothes or horses in the streets. 


'*° Laws regulating drinking were 


Boisterous partying in one’s home was also forbidden. 
renewed, but the poor continued to patronize pulquerias and vinaterias through the 1830s 
and 1840s in rowdy fashion, and the owners of these establishments continued to violate 


repeated regulations about behavior, hours and accepting pawns.'”” A stronger Porfirian 


state was more successful at social control in 1896, when the Ayuntamiento prohibited all 


'®° Salvador Rueda Smithers, E/ diablo de Semana Santa: El discurso politico y el orden 
social en la ciudad de México en 1850 (México: INAH, 1991), pp. 64-66. 


'57 Rueda Smithers, Eldiablo, pp. 68-69. 

‘58 Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. xvii. 

'® Staples, “Policia y Buen Gobierno,” p. 123-24. 

"°° Student truancy also plagued the municipal officials in the 1840s. See Staples, “Policia 


y Buen Gobierno,” p. 116-17. On breaking the drinking laws, see AGN Gobernacién, no 
section, caja 115, exp. 16, fs. 9-10, caja 140, exp. 5, f. 1; caja 345, exp. 1, f. 37. 
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street amusements and concessions in the Alameda park's walkways.'”' ‘l’hroughout the 
nineteenth century, officiais repeatedly tried to regulate public behavior in the city, only to 
come up against “the impossibility of controlling space that belongs to a community 


responding to its needs.“!”* 


Concluding thoughts 

The materiai life of residents of Mexico City was in many ways constant in the 
transition from colonial to republican rule and beyond. Economic differences continued to 
separate different groups, as seen in where they lived, what clothes they wore, what they 
did to enjoy themselves, and where they worked. Housing options changed for those who 
could afford to move to better quarters, but for the poor the casa de vecindad was as often 
home at the end of the century as at the beginning. Fashions, too, changed mostly for 
those who could afford new imports when they became available. 

Historical experiences in nineteenth-century Mexico City were both specific to and 
shared by discrete groups. The majority of residents in the city were plebeians at the 
beginning of the century, and plebeians and proietarians by the end, and as such were set 
apart culturally and economically from the upper and middle classes. The city and its 
culture were increasingly mestizo as the century progressed. Classes and ethnic groups 
themselves were divided by degrees of wealth and gender distinctions. 

The widespread need for credit, which cut across class, ethnic and gender 
divisions, was continuous throughout the nineteenth century. A disrupted and developing 


economy and household poverty continued to force the lower and middle classes to seek 


'! Beezley, “The Porfirian Smart Set.” p. 177. 


'= Staples, “Policia y Buen Gobierno,” p. 125. 
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credit from neighborhood and state lenders. The broker-client relationship was often an 
inter-class relationship, though there were poor brokers and more well-to-do clients. 

Finally, daily life in the nineteenth century faced a context of fluid state formation. 
State agents interacted with groups in society, such as brokers and clients, playing an 
arbitrating role in the economic affairs of individuals as they regulated the pawning 
industry. Inter-state relations were also part of the state formation over the century, played 
out in the form of corruption at the administrative level in government and the Monte de 
Piedad, in the regulation by government of the public pawning institution, and in 
jurisdictional disputes between governing bodies. 

The history of the most prevalent credit-seeking strategy in nineteenth Mexico City 
is one that involved brokers, clients and state agents. The story begins in the late colonial 
period in neighborhood pulperias, vinaterias and pulquerias, where neighbors -- women 
and men, Indians, mestizos and Spaniards -- gave up ordinary and sometimes precious 


goods in exchange for small cash loans. 
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CHAPTER 2. 
Prendas and Pulperias: 
The Neighborhood Credit Business, 1784-1843 


At the pulperia at the corner of the Aduana Vieja bridge and Calle San Felipe de 
Jestis downtown in the south of the Mexico City mraca, five blocks from the Zocalo, 
regular customers and neighbors sought small loans from owner Don Miguel Dominguez. ' 
Residents in the neighborhood might pawn something like a jacket made of cotton print 
cloth, as Y gnacia Ruiz did in the summer of 1811 for6reales.* Ygnacia lived a block and 
a half away from the comer store at the Aduana Vieja bridge, near the Parque del Conde. 
She was a 50 year old Spanish widow, living in the house headed by her 30-year-old son, 
Licenciado Don Francisco Alvarez, with her other adult children, two daughters and 
another son, and an Indian servant. Ygnacia’s next door neighbor, Maria Encarmacién 
Rosales, a 19-year-old criolla married to a 30 year-old criollo, also frequented Dominguez’ 
store to pawn household goods.* Maria Rosales had two articles of clothing in pawn with 
Dominguez in October of 1811, printed petticoats for 4 1/2 reales, and a black rebozo for 6 
1/2 reales. Access to credit was determined by access to property and social position. In 
many cases, that property entailed cloth. 

Dominguez’ pulperta held Our Lady of Guadalupe as its patroness, and her antique 
image was listed first in a description of its interior contents. The glass-fronted cabinets, 
drawers and open shelves that filled the store housed tools of the trade: seed bins, scoops 
' AGN Consulado, vol. 67, exp. LO, fs. 129-132. This inventory was taken at the request 
of the store’s creditors, Don Domingo Ortiz and Doria Juana Miranda, who prompted the 
Consulado to appoint a Corredor to determine the financial status of the business. 


* The date of the pawning transaction is an educated guess, based on the fact that in October 
it was listed as an active prenda. 


> AGN Padrones, vol. 57, fs. 154. 157. 
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and measuring cups, knives, scales, and a step ladder. On top of the running counter was 
a cabinet in which pawned goods were kept alongside pottery for sale.’ Among the 
inventory available for sale were dry food items such as dry noodles, corn husks for 
tamales, and spices, as well as household items like brooms, ceramic dishes, and cloth. 
Customers such as Y gnacia and Maria would have had a number of stores like this one to 
choose from when shopping to provision their families, or when in need of a smail short- 
term loan, or both, as their downtown neighborhood had put/perias on virtually every 
corner as well as other retail establishments. 

This chapter examines the neighborhood credit business, focusing on pawning 
transactions tn pulpertas, while also looking at other forms of credit in retail 
establishments. The regulation of pawning, the clientele that took prendus (goods accepted 
in pawn) to storekeepers, and business issues such as longevity and profit become clearer 
when examined through legal sources, store inventories, and residential and retail 
censuses. This examination of the cultural relationships of credit begins with a look at the 


historical antecedents of the pawning industry and credit. 


Retail, credit, and the state 

A flavor of what went on in neighborhood retail establishments can be gleaned from 
laws that were meant to regulate retail and pawning activity. On the one hand, ordenuncas , 
bandos and decrees represent an ideal vision of small business relations, created by state 
agents. On the other hand, legislation may also describe social reality at the time it was 
written, formalizing or chastising everyday behavior. Perhaps old laws like the Siete 
Partidas best represent the ideals of the traditional state, while new laws (in this case 


beginning in the late eighteenth century) reflect current practices as well as the aspirations 


* AGN Consulado, vol. 67, exp. 10, fs. 129-132. 
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and needs of rulers who intend to change behavior. Yet, legislation might highlight only 
exceptional behavior, and not activities and strategies employed by a majority of people. In 
any case, an examination of pawning legislation over time reveals that some legal 
prohibitions are long standing and continually repeated in ensuing legislation. The need to 
repeat prohibitions suggests that they were not readily heeded in the daily practice of the 
residents of Mexico City over the long term. Finally, laws pertaining to retail and credit 
represent the arbitrating role of the state between business and society. 

The history of the regulation of retail businesses can be traced to medieval 
regulations governing merchants in Spain, and then by extension New Spain. The 
Ordenanzas de Bilbou from the fifteenth century regulated commercial activities and were 
incorporated into book nine, title four of the Novisima Recopilacion of Spanish law. These 
regulations were superseded in Mexico by the Ordenanzus del Consuludo de Mégico, 
which were printed for the first time in 1636, for a second time in 1772, and lastly in 
1816.° The legal codes governing the Spanish empire were imperfect and contained many 
contradictions, including laws about ownership of goods, a concept central to the pawning 
process, as seen below. 

Late fifteenth-century regulations concerned many aspects of commercial activity. 
In 1494 laws stated that stores on lower levels needed to be well-lit so that customers knew 
what they were buying, dictated the proper method of measuring cloth to prevent fraud, 
and prohibited the sale of soiled or otherwise damaged cloth.” In the early eighteenth 
century, laws on accounts keeping detailed four different kinds of books to be kept by 
merchants at all levels, with notes made in Castillian Spanish. The need for maintaining 


records did not mean, however, that all merchants were literate, as the law also provided 


* Rodriguez, Pandectas II, p. 353. 
” Rodriguez, Pandectus II, pp. 355-357. 
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that if a businessman did not know how to read and write, he was to employ someone who 
did. Merchants were to balance their accounts at least once a year.’ 

Regulation of the pawning process was part of the fifth Purtida, title twenty-four. 
The law stated that one did not lose ownership of an item that one pawned. Laws that 
reiterated that the person holding a good in pawn did not become its owner over time were 
seemingly contradicted by others that said that after ten years the broker who held a pawned 
item could sell it.” 

In the seventeenth century, pawning household goods was a common economic 
strategy for many, even wealthy castas. At his death in 1692, Nicolas Hernandez, a 
mestizo shopkeeper, had a desk in pawn with an ambulatory merchant for 5 pesos, an 
image of Christ's resurrection with a shoemaker for 6 pesos, and a spare mattress was held 
by a journeyman goldsmith.” Cope suggests that credit had an integrative function in 
Mexico City, that loans bound patrons and clients together. But these relations were not 
simply hierarchical — instead, many borrowers (clients) were also lenders (patrons), as 
economic ties among different sectors and individuals of the local fabric produced a 
complicated weave. Witness these findings from the late seventeenth century: 

“Antonio Lépez de Castillo, a mulatto merchant, had debts of over 400 pesos, but 

his debtors owed him even more. He held several items in pawn for other people 

but had himself pawned two pearl necklaces, [and | a pearl and a coral bracelet... . 

Sebastiana Hernandez . . . had numerous debtors (mostly Indians), but her range of 

creditors was even wider. She had pawned many items, including a necklace to 

Maria de la Cruz, a black slave, for 8 pesos; a pair of silver table knives toa 


tocinero (bacon vendor) for 4 reales; and an embroidered cushion to a Spanish 
gentleman for 2 reales.”'° 


” Rodriguez, Pandectus II, p. 358-360. 

* Rodriguez, Pandectas III, pp. 334-336. 
” Cope, The Limits, p. 111. 

'° Cope, The Limits. p. 112. 


The state regulated many aspects of the retail and pawning business, such as the 
redemption and sale of prendas, obligations of brokers, and requirements at the time of sale 
of the businesses. Legislation also stipulated how storekeepers were to govern 
themselves. Up until just after independence, the pulperos were under the jurisdiction of 
the city government. They were governed by the Consulado, as were all commercial 
activities, which used officers called Fiel Ejecutores to register and monitor retail 
merchants. In addition, the ordinances stipulated that pu/peros in the city meet to elect a 
council of their own, with six of the seats permanent, to be filled from among the longest- 
operating and most able storekeepers, and six to be chosen triannually. An apoderudo was 
also to be chosen from among the peers, and would have authority over the council of 
deputies. This council was charged with making sure that all members of the pudperia trade 
complied with regulations, and that they made visits to the stores toward that end.'! 

An 1824 decree dissolved the Consulado. with its duties absorbed by various 
branches of the new republican government. The new Congress did not dismantle the old 
merchant court system, however, as an 1837 law ordered that while old corporate judicial 
systems (presumedly those of the army and the Church) were no longer to function, the 
mercantile system was to continue.'* Members of the Ayuntamiento were assigned 
sections of the city, and they were to undertake visitas to assess the state of business affairs 


and compliance in the retail establishments. 


'' “Ordenanzas.” 1757: “Reglamento,” {810; See also Manuel Carrera Stampa. Los 
gremios mexicanos: La organizacion gremial en Nueva Espafia, 1521-1861 (México: 
E.D.1.A.P.S.A., 1954), pp. 60-63, passim; Kicza, Colonial Entrepreuners, p. 51-55; 
Kinsbruner, Petty Capitalism, passim. 


'* “Decreto de 16 de Octubre de 1824.” and “Articulo 147 de la ley de Mayo de 1837,” in 
Rodriguez, Pandectas IT, pp. 366-367. 
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When a store owner ran into trouble with his creditors, hired a new administrator, 
or sold his establishment, the Real Tribunal del Consulado ordered an audit to determine 
the financial status of the store. The audits included an inventory of all goods, store 
equipment and pawned goods, as well as an accounting of all debits and credits. The 
audits were undertaken by a corredor del nimero (a business notary) appointed by the 
Consulado, and were attended by a scribe employed by the Consulado and two witnesses, 
who were members of the guild. 

In 1809, Viceroy Pedro Garibay republished a bando from his predecessor 
Revillagigedo in 1791 (which in tum reiterated a bando from 1764) outlining the 
responsibilities of the corredores associated with the Consulado. All three bandos 
expressed dismay at the “frauds, swindles and other moral turpitude” committed by 
dishonest auditors who charged high fees for their services.'* Oversight of corredores 
was under the jurisdiction of the Ayuntamiento since the sixteenth century, but in 1762 the 
Consulado requested direct jurisdiction over their business notaries. With the demise of the 
Consulado after independence, the function of the correclores continued to be necessary, 
and their oversight returned to the Ayuntamiento. In 1838, the state published a new 
Reglamento de Corredores de Mégico, which among other things officially required that 
these officials be men, born in Mexico, and bonded up to four thousand pesos. The 
regulations included a fee schedule for different services.'* 

In order to satisfy creditors, stores would be run by someone appointed by 
Consulado authorities until the debts were paid. For example, in 1810 the vinureriu located 
at the corner of the Jestis Nazareno bridge and San Felipe de Jestis street, owned by Don 


Joaquin Tobar, was operated first under the supervision of Don Bartolomé de Abila, then 


'? Rodriguez, Pandectas Il, pp. 369-370. 
'* Rodriguez. Pandectas II, pp. 372-374. 
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Don Nicanor de Regil, both appointed “by order of the Sefior Coronel of the Viscano 
Commercial Regiment Don Joaquin de Colla.”'* 

The political turmoil of the early nineteenth century directly affected small 
businesses in the city from time to time. For example, at the end of 1828 foliowing a 
contested presidential election, as the victor conservative Manuel Gémez Pedraza faced a 
rebellion led by Vicente Guerrero, Congress closed down all “casas de comercio” except 
for pulpertas and panuderius for at least two weeks as part of an effort to regain control of 
the city." 

Relations between small business persons and the state were not unidirectional or 
simply top-down, as petty merchants both defied and provided input on regulations. 
Storekeepers did not comply uniformly with state laws regulating their industry. Viceroys 
and other governors repeatedly admonished storekeepers who ignored even the most basic 
regulations -- such as the recording of pawning transactions and the issuance of a ticket, 
with the first and last name of the customer, the object pawned, and the amount of the 
loan.'” That retail merchants disregarded their obligations viz a viz the state is also apparent 
in the 1815 census manuscript, noting many stores that were in arrears with their taxes. 
The fact that articles prohibiting the pawning of certain goods had to be repeatedly 
incorporated into ensuing legislation suggests that non-compliance with state regulations 
regarding pawning was commonplace. Indeed, the prefaces to late colonial as well as 


republican legislation lamented habitual non-compliance."* 


'> AGN Consulado, vol. 53. exp. 12. f. 366. 


'* AGN Gobernacion, no section, caja 107, exp. 7, no. 3, f.2. See Meyer and Sherman, 
The Course, p. 320 for the political context. 


'? AGN Bandos, vol. 11, exp. 101, f. 297. 
'® AGN Bandos, Vol. 11, exp. 101, f. 297; AGN Bandos, Vol. 15. exp. 58, f. 162. 


Storekeepers could indirectly influence legislation regarding their industry, as 
common practices previously prohibited by law became sanctioned in new laws. For 
example, the 1757 Ordinance de gremio stated that pulperius had to be on corners, and not 
at mid-block. Those that were already at mid-block could not be sold, and were to close 
instead. This order was apparently not followed, as it was repeated in a decree in 1764. 
There were many stores with the notation “media quadra™ (mid-block) tn the 1781 census. 
In 1785, Viceroy José de Galvez recognized this reality and permitted businessmen to set 
up shop anywhere on a block. This change was incorporated into the 1810 Reglamento.'” 
Storekeepers also actively sought to shape government retail policy. In response to an 
1836 law calling fora license fee for merchants and artisans, retail merchants were among 
the nearly four hundred merchants and artisans who published a pamphlet complaining of 
the onerous charges at a time of declining profits for “the humble shops of the working 
poor and the ruined workshops of unhappy artisans.”~” 

In the late colonial period, retail establishments increasingly became credit arenas in 
Mexico City’s neighborhoods. Residents secured loans from petty merchants as a matter 
of course. It is unclear what the criteria were for securing a loan without collateral. In his 
history of entrepreneurs in Mexico City, Kizca has argued that, “an economy based on 
credit meant an economy based on trust, or at least on enforceable guarantees.”*' For those 


at the bottom of the socioeconomic pyramid, the guarantee would be the prendu . The 


pawned good thus replaced trust in the credit equation. 


'” “Ordenanza,” 1757; “Reglamento,” 1810; Kinsbruner, Perry Capitalism. p. 26. 

°° Exposicion dirigida al gobierno supremo de la Republica, por los Comerciuntes de 
Mexico, reclamando la observancia de la ley de 7 de julio de 1836. (México: Ignacio 
Cumplido, 1837). 


*! Kicza, Colonial Entrepreneurs, p. 59. 
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It is not clear to what extent pawning in retail establishments yielded an actual cash 
loan, or if instead customers gained a line of credit. The 1757 Ordinances of pulperias 
prohibited storekeepers from giving more than 2 reales in silver, with the rest of the loan 
given in store credit to buy goods for daily consumption. There is no direct evidence that 
storekeepers abided by this part of the regulations and did not give bigger amounts of cash 
to their pawning customers. But, a change in the law suggests that maybe people needed 
to get their hands on cash, and not just goods available at the comer store. By 1810, the 
law said that the storekeeper was to give half the loan in cash and half in credit at the 
store.** 

For smail loans totally in cash, residents regularly turned to tiendus mixtus (general 
stores) in their neighborhood, where proprietors provided loans whose terms are unknown 
and certainly variable, but probably based on the lender’s trust of the recipient, or the 
reputation of the borrower. Proprietors of general stores (who sold some goods wholesale 
to pulperos) also made loans secured with prendas, taking goods more valuable on average 
than those taken in pawn in corner stores, but undertaking fewer pawning transactions than 
the corner stores. 

In a June 1811 inventory of a tienda mixta owned by Don Manuel Rivera located on 
Portaceli street, three blocks north and one block east of the Dominguez pulperia, there are 
far fewer prenda loans listed than other cash loans. Rivera held goods in pawn for sixteen 
clients at an average of | | pesos, while he had sixty-four active loans owed him, averaging 
252 pesos. Some of the non-prendu loans were made to neighbors, like Don Francisco 
Garrido, a 38-year-old bachelor merchant from La Rioja in Spain, who lived down the 
street and owed Rivera 56 pesos 2 reales, and Don José Maria Marun, a merchant who 
** -Ordenanzas de tenderos,” in Francisco del Barrio Lorenzot, compiler. Ordenazas de 
gremios de la Nueva Espafia (México: n.p., 1920); AGN Bando, Viceroy Revillagigedo, 


19 enero 1790; BN, “Reglamento para el gobierno y direccién de las Tiendas de Pulperia,” 
Ms. 1320, 20 Feb. 1810. 
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lived down the block at the Plazuela de Jestis. Rivera also loaned 86 pesos to Don Vicente 
Montes de Oca, a merchant who owned a warehouse, and in whose household Rivera 
lived. Sixty-one (95 percent) of the loans made by Rivera were to men. Rivera himself 
also borrowed money from neighbor businessmen, owing 3, 369 pesos 7 reales to Don 
Mariano de Ycaza, a 25-year-old criollo merchant who lived with his family and servants at 
no. 23 Calle de Juan Manuel, and 629 pesos 3 reales to Don Felix Clemente Garrido, a 42- 
year-old married Spanish immigrant who owned a pulperia in another neighborhood.** 

Pulperias, in contrast to general stores, generally only loaned money through the 
pawning process. Table 2 compares inventories from comer stores, general stores, and 
wine stores.~' It suggests that of the private businesses engaged in the pawning business, 
pulperias received the vast majority of prendas in Mexico City, accounting for 86 percent of 
the sample. Vinarerius accepted almost three times as many pawns as fiendus mixtas, 
accounting for I] percent and 3 percent of the sample, respectively. Corner stores also had 
a higher average of pawned goods per store, almost three times as many as wine stores and 
eight times as many as general stores. 

Itis clear from inventories in the Consulado records that other establishments, 
including wine stores, general stores, waxshops, and bakeries, accepted pawns, though 
they were not required to do so by law. Ina 1779 bando ordering the auctioning off of 


prendas for which the redemption period had long expired and for which there were no 


*? AGN Consulado, vol. 67, exp. 19, fs. 381-386: AGN Padrones, vol. 55. fs. 8, 94: and 
vol. 57, fs. 6, 60. 


** Most of the inventories were taken at the time of sale, or transpuso, of the retail 
establishment. Some of the inventories were taken at the time of a new business 
relationship, as when the owner changes administrators. 
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TABLE 2. 


PAWNED Goons iN REMAIE. ESTABLISHMENTS, 1787 - 1825 


Total Average 

Establishment Inventories prendus prendus 
Pulperias (corner stores) 18 1744 91 
Vinaterius (wine stores) 6 223 37 
Tendas mixtas (general stores) 5 63 13 
Totals 29 2030 47 


Source: Inventories from the Consulado ramo at the AGN, vols. 24, 25, 35, 38, 47, 
53, 56, 67, 78, 292. 


known owners, vinaterias and caucuhuaterias were held to the same regulations as 
pulperias.~* 

Pulquerias were legally excluded from accepting pawns at least since the late 
eighteenth century, yet their owners contravened the law. Viceroy Antonio Maria de 
Bucareli banned taverns from accepting pawns in 1778 as part of attempted reforms of the 
pulque trade. He stated that the “universal abuse and disorder” in pulquerias stemmed in 
part from the “grave harm done to the public” by pulque tavern keepers who accept livery, 
hamesses, clothing of both sexes, artisan tools and instruments in pawn, much of which 
would have been extracted by servants from the homes of theiremployers. Bucareli 
accused tavern keepers of causing unemployment by accepting items needed to make a 
living, and the nudity of poor women, as men pawned their wives’ things, depriving them 


“of the little clothing they have.~** Many items on this list of goods pawned in pulquerias 


*5 AGN Bandos, vol. 7, exp. 51. f. 118. 
** AGN Padrones, vol. 52, f. 283. 


reappear as forbidden goods in pawning legislation (see below). In 1822, those 
establishing small pudque stands, or casillas, were ordered in 1822 by the Capitan General 
of the Empire of Mexico, Don José Antonio de Andrade, not to accept pawned goods 
“under any pretext,” though it is likely this ban was often ignored.*’ 

While credit could be obtained through taking household goods to a variety of 
brokers, the comer store stood out as the neighborhood credit arena. [t was there that 


neighbors -- often women -- negotiated their consumption needs and household budgets. 


The clientele: neighbors, regulars, women 

The data in Table 2, together with tables that follow, offer a glimpse at the race, class 
and gender of the pawning clientele in Mexico City retail establishments in the decades before 
and after the turn of the nineteenth century. The sample of over 2,000 pawning transactions 
in retail establishments between 1787 and 1825 was generated from inventories taken at the 
time of sale or a new business relationship, such as setting terms for an administrator. These 
inventories provide information on only a slice of the clientele of these establishments. 
Furthermore these sources have at least three limitations. First, there are many more fiendus 
in the city than extant inventories.~* and there is no way of determining the representativeness 
of the sample. Second, the inventories are a snapshot of the state of the business on one day 
(though perhaps the document could be representative of a month or a season). The problem 
of the documents’ static nature is overcome somewhat by the existence of a number of 
inventories for some tiendas, where new arrangements or sales prompted an audit every few 


years, sometimes every few months. Third, by law storekeepers only had to keep track of 


*7 AGN Gobernaci6n, no section, caja 31, exp. 6, no. 14. 


*8 In 1781, there were 219 small retail grocery stores on government tax rolls in the cty. By 
early 1806, there were at least 250 pulperias registered with the city. Kinsbruner, Peiry 
Capitalism, p. 10. 
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the names of their pawning customers in the prendu book if the transaction passed 4 reales. 
Therefore many other customers -- the poorest -- are invisible in the inventories, represented 
collectively in citations about miscellaneous goods “de mui corto empenio” (of very small loan 
value).°” 

For various reasons only one-third of the customers in Table 3 can be identified by 
gender. Of these, 56 per cent are women and 44 per cent men. The most serious limitations 
to use of the data is that most customers (53 percent of the sample) are identified by their last 
name only, and therefore not identifiable by gender. At the pudperiu on the corner of Calles 
Coliseo Viejo and Espiritu Santo, broker Don Mariano Solis knew the last names of only half 
of his 14 pawning clients, with three on a first name only basis, one listed simply as & 
morena (the dark female), and three with no name at all.”° [t may be that only the last name is 
recorded during many pawning transactions because accounts are kept by family, with 
perhaps different members of the family pawning, especially sons and daughters sent by 
busy parents on shopping or banking errands. There is, however, no direct evidence of this 
practice. 

Only ten percent of the customers in the sample were identified by their first and last 
names, 43 percent of them women and 57 percent of them men. One quarter of the 
customers are identified by their first names only, with 58 percent of them women and 42 
percent men. Three percent of the retail customers are identified by nicknames, a third of 
them female. It could be that first names and nicknames are signs of familiarity. [t has 
been argued that “plebeian society was on a first name basis.”*' Many customers were 


perhaps well-known to the storekeepers, and hence their identity noted in a kind of short 


*° For example, see AGN Consulado, vol. 53, exp. 12. f. 370. 
*° AGN Consulado Vol. 38, exp. 2. fs. 35-38. 
3" Cope. The Limits, p. 58. 
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TABLE 3. 


PAWNING CUSTOMERSIN RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS, 1787-1825 


Pulperia Mixta Vinateria Totals 
First and last name 
Men 24 78 11 113 
Women 31 54 | 86 
Subtotal 55 132 12 199 
Last name only 534 432 118 1084 
First name only 
Men 102 52 33 187 
Women 149 104 I4 267 
Either 3 I -- 4 
Subtotal 254 157 47 458 
Nickname only 
Men 22 14 11 +7 
Women 86 2 4 92 
Subtotal 108 16 15 139 
“Duda™* 34 86 30 150 
Totals 985 823 222 2030 
Total identifiable as men 148 144 55 347 
Totalidentifiableas women 266 160 19 ALS 
Total with genderid 414 304 74 792 


*This term means “doubt” in English, and was used in the inventory when the broker or 
storekeeper could not attach a customer's name to a pledged good. 

SOURCE: Inventories from the Consulado ramo at the AGN, vols. 24. 25. 35. 38. 47, 53, 56. 67. 
78, 292. 

hand. Conversely, the 10 percent of customers listed with first and last names might have 


been less well known, and therefore a more formal identification was needed. Those with 


first and last names might also be of a higher status than the broker noting the transaction, 
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and therefore both their names duly noted, though one would also then expect ‘Dofia” more 
often than itt occurred. 

The number of customers identified by first names and occupational and other 
nicknames suggest that many customers were indeed neighbors, as called for tn the 
Ordinances governing pulperias, and that many were women. The Dominguez pulperia 
and the Rivera fiendu mixta discussed at the beginning of this chapter certainly served 
customers from the neighborhood, like Ygnacia Ruiz and Maria Encarnacion Rosales. 

The prevalence of male or female customers seems to have been determined in part 
by the type of pawning establishment. For example, women constituted 65 percent of 
pulperia customers, 53 percent of tienda mixtu customers, and only 26 percent of vinuteriu 
customers. Women apparently frequented corner stores more frequently than they 
frequented wine shops to pawn goods, though they also pawned goods for cash or credit in 
general stores as often as men did. The clientele of wine shops seems to have been 
overwhelmingly male. The state recognized that pul/perius were frequented by women, as 
regulations for the running of comer stores issued in 1810 referred to women as regular 
customers who needed to be protected from those congregating around the store when they 
came to shop for household supplies.** 

Most nicknames are gendered, and they are also are a clearer indicator of class than 
other types of names, as they often refer to the customer's line of work (see Table 4). Only 
three nicknames refer to the merchant class: one “vinatero” and one “vinatera.” along with 
one “bodegonero”, or warehouse owner. Eighty percent of the nicknames used to identify 
customers referred to occupations, such as milk maids, doll-makers, cigar workers, 
barbers, carpenters, etc. (see Appendix A), 54 percent male and 46 percent female. These 
customers were employed, some skilled artisans, and others unskilled. While not named 


** “Reslamento,”1810; The 1757 ordenanza also cautions against letting people congretate 
in the doorway. 


TABLE 4. 


NICKNAMES OF PAWNING CUSTOMERS FROM RETAIL INVENTORIES, 1787-1825 


Percentage of 


Related to Names nicknames 

occupation 80 76 

ethnicity 6 6 

origin 3 E 

descriptive 4 4 

other 12 Il 
Total nicknames 105 


as such, those employed as thieves probably are also among these customers, as the 
fencing of goods in stores was commonplace. A few nicknames identified the political 
status of customers, such as the “hijo del alcalde”, or son of the alcalde, and “uno de la 
Diputactén.” 

Rarely nicknames are clear indicators of ethnicity: customers were identified as 
“indio,” “morena,” “negro” and “Ynglés.~ As noted above, many pawning customers 
were listed in store inventories by their first names only. The prevalence of only first 
names could mean that most of these customers are mestizos or Indians, who often did not 


use last names.** 


** For discussion of naming practices in seventeenth century Mexico City, see Cope. The 
Limits, pp. 58-64. Cope suggests that Indians were more likely to not have surnames and 
to have religious second names such “de la Encarnacion” and “de la Cruz.” In my sample 
of the 1811 census, 53 percent of those listed without last names were identified as indios, 
24 percent as espafioles, and 23 percent as castas. For discussion of the prevalence of 
Indians in the Pueblan sierra using two Christian names and no last name, see David 
LaFrance and Guy Thomson, “Juan Francisco Lucas: Patriarch of the Sierra Norte de 
Puebla,” pp. 1-13 in William Beezley and Judith Ewell, eds., The Human Tradition in 
Latin America: The Twentieth Century. (Wilmington, Del.: Scholarly Resources, 1987). 
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While the titles “Don” and “Dojia™ were not clear class indicators, their relative 
scarcity in the transactions sample ts noteworthy. Among customers for whom such a 
title was noted, most were men who pawned goods in corner stores, wine stores and 
general stores (see Table 5). Almost all the dofias listed shopped in pulperias, with only 
one in general stores and none in the wine stores. Table 5 also shows that religious titles 
were even rarer, with only six priests and one nun among the sample of over 2,000 


transactions. 


TABLE 5. 


TITLES OF PAWNING CUSTOMERS FROM RETAIL INVENTORIES, 1787-1825 


Title Pulperia Vinateriu Tienda Total 
Don 20 16 5 41 
Dona a 0 I 12 
Padre (Father) 5 | 0 6 
Hermana (Sister) 0 I 0) | 
Total 36 18 6 60 


Wh 


Source: Inventories from the Consulado ramo at the AGN, vols. 24. 25, 35, 38, 47, 
56, 67, 78, 292. 


While we cannot know with what frequency customers engaged in pawning 
activity, we can examine store inventories from the same stores over multiple years to 
identify regular customers. Such a comparison of three inventories for the pulperia named 
“Aguilita” in the Necatitlan neighborhood suggests two things (see Table 6). First, some 
customers frequently pawned goods in the store, with multiple goods in pawn at the time of 
the inventories. Second, it seems that some customers continually visited this particular 
store over the four years, even when the store changed ownership (in 1788) and 


administrators (April and June 1792). 


TABLE 6. 


REPEAT CUSTOMERS IN THE AGUILIT.A CORNER STORE, 1788-1792 


Times listed in inventory 
Customer 1788 April, 1792 June, 1792 Total 


last name only 
Arellano 
Ayala 

Bilboa 

Conde 
Espinosa 
Franco 
Gonzalez 
Jalapa 

Nufiez 

Reyes l 
Salguero 

Sarate 1 
Sema 4 
Sisneros 8 3 
Tapia I I 
Unibe 12 

Urvisa l 


Ny NO WwW WLP 


WNWhUWWW LN UN WO LW ta 


NN N 
mam We NW—b vs) N N 


N 


first name only 

Anastacia 2 

Diega 3 

Dolores z 
I 
4 
2 


— 


NNENW—NwWYy 


Eusevia | 
José Y gnacio 
Marganta 

Maria Gertrudis 2 2 
Ramon l 
Viviana 2 


nickname 

Chico (young man) 2 3 5 
Soldado (soldier) 2 2 
Botonera (button-seller) 2 2 


Sources: AGN Consulado, vol. 292, exp. 4, no. 3, fs. 1-6v; exp. 4, no. 5.. fs. 1-4v; no. 
7, fs. 2-5. 


The Aguilita customer, or perhaps customer family, identified only as “Sisneros™ 
made continual use of the store’s pawning services, making transactions eight times with 
the owner Don Manuel de la Peiia in the period of July, 1787 to January, 1788, three times 
in the period November, 1791 to April, {792 with Don Francisco Carrillo (who 
administered the store for owner Don Antonio Mariano Maldonado), and three times in the 
period June to December, 1792 with Maldonado’s then administrator, Don Ygnacio 
Yriadte. Table 6 lists the goods pawned under the name Sisneros, and the amount of the 
loan secured with each good. We of course cannot know if the same buckle was pawned 
each time, securing more in this 1788 transaction than at other times.** Likewise. we 


cannot know for sure if two petticoats in pawn in April 1792 are the same two that were 


TABLE 7. 


SISNEROS” PAWSING RECORD AT THE AGUILITA CORNER STORE, 1787-1792 


1788 April, 1792 __ June, 1792 
buckles 1 peso 4 reales 1 peso I] peso 
charreterus 5S reales 


{garter buckle? epaulets: cuff links? ] 


calzones, muslin 3 reales 

cloak 5 reales 
shirt, muslin 3 reales 

petticoat, multi-colored 41/2 reales S reales 
petticoat, beavercloth 3 pesos | real 
petticoats, two, with a rebozo 6 pesos 

waistcoat, white 5 1/2 reales 

deer skin cloth 3 1/2 reales 

sheet, woolen I peso 


Sources: AGN Consulado, vol. 292, exp. 4, no. 3, fs. |-6v; exp. 4, no. 5., fs. 1-4v: no. 
7, fs. 2-5. 


** Tebbutt makes the point that English pawnbrokers had to have a sharp memory for what 
had been leant the week before, since customers tried to get more each time for same good. 
Tebbut, Making Ends Meet, p. 62. 


pawned with a rebozo in 1788. It is possible that the beavercloth petticoat in pawn in 
April, 1792 was part of the 1788 bundle of two petticoats and a rebozo, with the beaver 
responsible for half the value of the transaction. The beaver petticoat may have 
represented an investment for its owner, carefully stored and protected from wear and tear 
to maintain its value, until it was needed as loan collateral. 

In cases where clients visiting one pawning establishment repeatedly — even regularly 
-- can be identified, they are usually women. Table 8 chronicles the pawning activity for one 
such regular customer, only identified as “La Robago” (“the female Robago,” with Robago a 
last name) in an inventory of pawned goods in a pulperia named Coutifio in 1796. As the 
inventory from which the table was constructed was of “prendus cumplidas,” or goods 
whose six month term for redemption had expired and therefore up for sale, it is not known 
if La Robago as well as other clients listed in the register pawned other goods that they 
redeemed before the time was up. La Robago’s activity fell off after May. It may be that 
she moved out of the neighborhood or changed stores for some other reason, or that the 
pawning activity here represented a time of unusual hardship or capital need. The value of 
La Robago’s goods was above the average value of all the goods listed in the inventory, 
which was less than one peso, suggesting she was perhaps more affluent than the average 
Coutifio customer. 

Back at the Aguilita store, another steady customer over four years time was a man 
identified only as José Y gnacio, which means it is likely he was mestizo or Indian. In 
January, 1788, José Y gnacio had four articles of clothing in pawn with Don Manuel de la 
Pefia: muslin calzones for 6 reales, a cloth belt for3 1/2 reales, a small cape for 6 reales, and 
stockings for 3 1/2 reales. Four years later, he had a rebocito (small shawl), in pawn at the 
same store for 4 reales, this time with the administrator Don Francisco Carrillo, and three 


months later, in June, he had three rebocos in pawn with administrator Don Ygnacio Y riadte. 


TABLE 8. 


“La RoBAGO” AT THE PULPERI[A CotutiNo, 1795-96 


Date pawned Item pawned Loan amount 
Dec. 1795 linen shawl 2 pesos 

Jan. 1796 cubo petticoat [ peso 4 reales 

Jan. 1796 linen petticoat 3 pesos 

Jan. 1796 Japanese-pattern petticoat I peso 4 reales 

Jan. 1796 white linen petticoat 2 pesos 

Feb. 1796 white silk petticoat 1 peso 4 reales 

Feb. 1796 silk striped petticoat I peso 

Feb. 1796 Bretana shirt 2 pesos 

Feb. 1796 green silk petticoat | peso 

Feb. 1796 shirt 2 pesos 

Feb. 1796 shirt 2 pesos 

Feb. 1796 white silk petticoat 1 peso 4 reales 

Feb. 1796 hemp sheet 2 pesos 

Feb. 1796 hemp sheet 2 pesos 4 reales 
Feb. 1796 yellow silk petticoat 1 peso 

Mar. 1796 hemp sheet 2 pesos 

Mar. 1796 silk petticoat 2 pesos 4 reales 
Mar. 1796 cubo petticoat I peso 

Mar. 1796 Bretafia shirt 2 pesos 

Mar. 1796 Indianilla petticoat | peso 

May 1796 linen petticoat | peso 2 reales 


SourcE: CONDUMEX, Fondo CDLV-2, 1796. 


two at 4 reales and one at | peso. That José Ygnacio would have had three women’s shawls 
at all, much less in pawn at one time, might suggest that perhaps he was a weaver, or had 
some association with a weaver; but none of the shawls were valuable, as perhaps new 
products from a weaver’s loom would have been. It could be that all three shawls in pawn 
belonged to his wife, as the rebozito might have belonged to his daughter. In any case, it is 
clear that José Y gnacio sought out credit or a cash loan from this establishment at least four 
times between June 1787 and January 1788 and at least four times between November 1791 
and June 1792.** 


°° AGN Consulado, vol. 292, exp. 4, no. 3. fs. [-6v: exp. 4, no. 5.. fs. 1-4v: no. 7, fs. 
2-5 
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Itis clear from legislation that the state viewed retail customers engaged in pawning 
practices as needy, even hungry -- “la plebe pobre é infeliz.”*” It is also clear that the state 
thought pawning customers were “particularly women.”*’ The quanti-tative evidence about 
clientele suggests that the state was right on the second count, but perhaps not on the first. 
As argued above, the customers identified by nicknames were people gainfully employed. 
The tables listing the prendas of regular customers suggests that their level of material 
possessions did not place them among the most destitute. Ygnacia Ruiz, the client at the 
pulperia discussed at the beginning of this chapter, had a servant in her household and her 
son was an attorney, suggesting she was not poor. 

The state’s view that most pawning clients were women is born out somewhat by 
the numbers, as more than half of the customers in the sample were women, even more so 
in pudperius. Men had more access to large cash loans, while women got more of the small 
prenda -secured loans. It is reasonable to assume that because women ran households. 
and therefore frequented stores where household provisions were sold, they comprised the 
majority of pawn customers in households. Also because working women earned less than 
working men, and many working women depended only on women’s wages for budgets 
in female-headed households, the need for credit at the grocery store would be higher for 
women than men. On the other hand, it would have been more difficult for women to 
obtain other types of loans, because they would have been less likely to have the necessary 
life experiences, reputation or to have earned the appropriate trust requisite for an 


unsecured loan. Likewise, women were in the minority of owners of retail establishments 


3° AGN Bandos, vol. 7, exp. 51, f. 188. Viceroy Revillagigedo opens a bando regulating 
pawning practices in pulperias with, “Being that pawning goods ts the means that the most 
miserable people use to alleviate their most needy moments. ..” Bando, [9 enero, 1790. 


37 AGN Bandos, vol. Il, exp. 101. f. 297. 
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that engaged in pawning activity, as will be discussed below. The typical retail storekeeper 


was a Spanish middle class man addressed as “Don.” 


The retail pawnbroking business 

It has been argued that storekeepers by virtue of their economic position were 
considered “espajfioles,” while actual genetic backgrounds might have been quite diverse.” 
They were all certainly referred to as “Dons” in Consulado documentation, and they 
referred to themselves as “vecinos.” While many peninsular Spaniards left in successive 
expulsions following Independence, many more remained because of various exceptions to 
the expulsion decrees. For example, Spaniards married to someone born in Mexico could 
remain. American-born “Spaniards” commonly engaged in commercial activities.*” 

Some of these petty merchants may have been of Jewish heritage. In European 
settings from at least the thirteenth century, moneylenders and pawnbrokers were often 
Jewish.*” Throughout Latin America in the sixteenth century, merchant groups were 
dominated by “New Christians,” or Jews forced into conversion. In the seventeenth 
century, “the integration of Spanish and Portuguese crypto-Jews into the mainstream of 
Mexican life centered around commerce.” Conversos were found among large-scale import 
export merchants, as well as small shopkeepers, though they seemed to be concentrated at 
the top of the commercial hierarchy. Antonio Fernandez Cardado was an immigrant 


converso who brought over his sister and two nieces to run his general store in Mexico 


38 Kicza. Colonial Entrepreuners. pp. 3-4. 
*” Sims, The Expulsion, passim. 


Jordan, The French Monarchy, pp. 151, 159, 164; Assis, The Jews of Santa Coloma, p. 
87. 
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City in the early seventeenth century.”' In the eighteenth century, the Spanish [nquisition 
went after conversos, who were officially accused of practicing Judaism, though economic 
motives such as the amount of money owed to these merchants by elites can not be 
discounted.** While it is impossible to determine from the available documentation how 
many small merchants were of Jewish heritage in nineteenth-century Mexico City, 
Appendix B lists names of converso families from the seventeenth century, with the 
incidence of those names among retail business owners in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century noted in parentheses. 

The 1757 Ordinance specified that non-whites could be put/peros, but not those of 
African heritage: “Spaniards, Indians, mestizos and castizos, and women of said quality,” 
even if illiterate, could operate stores. While the ethnicity of storekeepers is not clear from 
inventories or retail censuses, the 1811 residential census listed Manuel Trejo, a mestizo 
boarder in the home of merchant Don Vicente Montes de Oca, as a comerciunte, though at 
what level he operated or how many others were like him is unknown.™* 

Table 9 shows that most merchants in the 1811 census sample were immigrants, 
and most were single.”’ The 1790 census listed 1,502 “comerciantes,” a catch-all category 
*' Stanley Mark Hordes, “The Crypto-Jewish Community of New Spain, 1620-1649: A 
Collective Biography.” Ph.D. dissertation, Tulane University, 1980, quote p. 68, see also 
pp. 67-68: See also Catherine Lugar, “Merchants,” in Louisa Schell Hoberman and Susan 
Migden Socolow, eds. Cities and Society in Colonial Latin America (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1986), pp. 54-55. 

* See Hordes," The Crypto-Jewish Community,” passim; and Seymour B. Liebman. The 
Jews in New Spain: Faith, Flame, and the Inquisition (Coral Gables: University of 
Miami Press, 1970), pp. 288-298. 

* AGN Padrones, vol. 55, f. 8. 

“ Throughout the following discussion [ will use the term “census” loosely. Among the 
various counts of residents and commercial establishments for Mexico City, only the 1790 
census ordered by Viceroy Revillagigedo was a census in the sense of a broadly-based 


count. Most other counts, including those under review here, were called “padrones™ in 
Spanish, and were many times very localized and often inaccurate. 
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that would include large import-export merchants, wholesalers in the domestic market, 
itinerant traders moving back and forth between the city and small towns, and the variety of 
retail business people discussed in this chapter." We cannot know how many merchants 
in the 1811 sample were engaged in retail (only vinateros were named specifically, and not 
uniformly), though cross-referencing them with retail census identifies a some as owners 
of corner and general stores. For example, Don Felix Garrido, a 42-year-old married 
peninsular from La Rioja listed in the 1811 residential census as a “comerciante,” was listed 
as owner of a pulperia on Flamenco street in the 1806 and 1815 retail census.*° And Don 
Manuel Rivera, a guest in the home of Don Vicente Montes de Oca, listed in the residential 
census as a single 28-year-old “comerciante” from San Angel, operated a general store on 


Portaceli in 1811.°” 


TABLE 9. 


Ernnicrry AND MARITAL STATUS OF MERCHANTS, 1811 


Married Single Widower Totals 

peninsulures 
Merchants 12 19 3 34 
Clerks 15 15 
Cashiers 7 7 
criollos 
Merchants 2 6 8 
Clerks 9 9 
Travelling trader I l 
mestizos 
Merchants I l 

Totals 14 58 3 75 


* Kicza, Colonial Entrepreneurs, p. 50, and passim. 
*" AGN Padrones, vol 57, f. 60. 
” AGN Padrones, vol. 55, f. 8; AGN Consulado, vol. 67, exp. 19, fs. 381-386 


It was not unusual for more than one merchant to live in a household. For 
example, Don Francisco Montes de Oca, a 20-year-old criollo vinatero, shared his 
household with merchant Don Manuel Marroquin y Trebuestro, a 50-year-old married 
peninsular, and his criolla wife and two Indian servant women. In the first block of Calle 
de Jestis, Don José Estrada, a peninsular from Asturias married to a criolla, shared his 
house with six bachelor merchants, ranging from age 16 to 32, all also from Asturias, only 
one obviously a relative. One apparently was Estrada’s cuxero (cashier), the rest perhaps 
in business independently or with him, all listed as comerciantes.* 

Some merchants lived above or next to their businesses. For example, Don 
Antonio Garcia Jurado, a 40-year-old immigrant from Andalusia, lived with his family at 
no. 7 on Santo street. Number 7A was the vinateria that Garcia Jurado ran with his 
dependienie (clerk), Don Ygnacio Tres Palacios, a 45-year-old single immigrant from 
Montaiiés."” 

Some small entrepreneurs operated more than one retail establishment. A study of 
late colonial Mexico City has shown that merchants higher up in the commercial hierarchy 
often owned several retail outlets, which they provisioned from wholesale operations.” 
One such businessman may be Don Antonio Mariano Maldonado, who in the 1780s and 
1790s operated numerous retail establishments in Mexico City (see Table 10). Maldonado 
also exemplified another characteristic of the retail trade, the formation of many 


partnerships, sometimes outright full partners, at other times percentage and salary 


48 AGN Padrones. vol. 53, f. 120: vol. 55. f. 58. 
AGN Padrones, vol. 54, f. 121. 


*° Kicza, Colonial Entrepreuners, p. 223. 
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TABLE 10. 


Dox MALDONADO’S PULPERIAS, 1784-1793 


Store Dates of ownership 
Frayle Oct. 1785 - Dec. 1793 
Aguilita Nov. 1786 - Mar. 1787 

Jan. 1789 - Jun. 1792 
Arco Nov. 1786 - Nov. 1793 
Lépez Aug. 1784 - Nov. 1791 
San Felipe Apr. 1787 - Jan. 1789 
Tonto Dec. 1793 
Victona Jan. 1792 - July 1793 


arrangements with administrators.*' It is interesting that Maldonado did not appear in the 
1781 retail census at all, yet a few years later he had so many stores. His entrepreneurship 
ended when he passed away, in 1793. A few of his stores were taken on (at least in the 
short term) by his son, but by 1806 his stores had new owners. 

Storekeepers obviously had advantages over their customers. As pawnbrokers, 
they decided what value to assign prendus, as well as how much of that value to lend.** 
The 1810 Reglamento limited the loan value to 2/3 the value of the prencu, to be given half 
in cash and half in store credit. Storekeeper-pawnbrokers also decided if and how to apply 
the laws that regulated their activity. They were charged with specific duties and 
obligations by legislation. For example, both the 1757 and 1810 regulations stated that 
storekeepers could not accept in pawn “anything that prudently could be presumed not to 
belong to the subject, or that would impede the exercise of an art or trade.” Therefore, 

*! For discusion of the prevalence of administrators in colonial Mexico City. see Kicza. 
Colonial Entreprenurs, p. 103. See also Kinsbruner. Petty Capitalism, pp. 59-50. 

°° In New York city in the nineteenth century and early twentieth century, “the 
pawnbrokers who were uninformed lost money because they could not tell a gem-fine 
stone from the mediocre or even imitations. When asked for a loan on a piece of jewelry 
set with colored stones they hesitated about giving the customer the benefit of the doubt. 


They would offer only what the mounting justified -- and this was never much -- plus a 
nominal amount for the jewels.” Simpson and Simpson, Hockshop, p. 123. 


brokers had to make a decision as to whether or not goods were stolen or essential for 
work, and then perhaps another decision about whether or not to make the transaction 
anyway. 

The 1810 legislation stated that pulperos by law could not refuse to accept pawned 
goods from “poor neighbors” because pawning prendas was “the only legitimate means to 
relieve their urgent needs.” This new provision, first promulgated by Viceroy Revillagigedo 
ina 1790 bando, perhaps represents a social welfare policy of the crown that recognized the 
socioeconomic function of the pawning process in the capital.** A comparative study of 
pulperos in different Latin American settings argues that the obligation to accept pawns was 
unique to Mexican businesses.** The 1810 Reglamento lists a functional reason for catering 
to neighbors in the pawning business -- it would be easier to deliver any profit from sale of 
the pawned good to a known neighbor than toa stranger. Earlier in April of 1791, a bando 
had told storekeepers to accept pawns from their neighbors and regular customers as a way 
of ensuring that stolen goods were not pawned.”° 

In the seventeenth century, King Philip IV prohibited merchants from accepting 
goods from servants, assistants, or store clerks, in order to curb theft by employees.*” The 
“forbidden goods” listed in repeated legislation suggest that goods stolen in service ended 
up in pawn. Livery, or uniforms worn by servants, was forbidden at least from 1757. 

3 “Reslamento,” 1810; Bando, 4 mayo 1790; This safety valve function of the pawning 
process has been noted for the English context, as well. Tebbutt quotes a social comentator 
in the early nineteenth century: ‘That broadcloth suit, I do believe, keeps the lower lot, as 
you gentlemen and ladies are pleased to call them off revolution. That suit gives them a 
stake in the country, just as the national debt is supposd to be our anchor.” Tebbutt, 
Making Ends Meet, p. 116. 

*~Reslamento,” 1810; Kinsbrunner, Petry Capitalism, p. 56. 

°° AGN Bandos, vol. 11, exp. 101, f. 297. 


Ley LXV of the Recopilacion de las Indias, Lib IX, title XLVI, in Rodriguez, Pandectas 
IT, p. 365. 
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Horse and carriage accessories were forbidden in 1757, and the 1810 legislation explained 
it was because “the drivers and footmen steal them and pawn them.” Bandos from 
Revillagigedo in 1790 and the 1810 Reglamento added pieces of tableware sets to the 
forbidden from pawning list, presumably because they were so easy for servants to pick 
off their master’s tables, one by one. A different kind of service also yielded prendus: 
Revillagigedo issued a decree whose single topic was the banning of military uniforms 
pledged in corner stores.*’ As will be discussed in a later chapter on material culture. 
merchants often decided to accept all of these forbidden goods as pawn pledges. 

The 1810 legislation also charged storekeepers with supervising the behavior of 
their customers, who were not “to ambush people who came to shop, especially the women 
coming to get necessities for their homes, . . . with dishonest and scandalous words.” 
Storekeepers were admonished not to collude in this behavior; they were obligated to 
admonish “provocative and idle subjects” and impede their unruly behavior. This 
obligation was not unlike state expectations that employers would be responsible for their 
employees behavior and dressing habits.** 

A banda published by Viceroy Carlos Francisco de Croix in 1779 reveals the 
motives of the viceroy and the state more generally in regulating pawning transactions that 
were part of the daily life of residents in the capital. The terms set for the redemption and 


sale of pawned goods were established to benefit the poor, and not to maximize the profits 


>” Tebbutt notes that in the early nineteenth century in England, certain goods were 
forbidden for pawning: military and naval equipment and clothing; military pay and 
pension papers; police clothing; rifles and pistols; property which belonged to the 
Guardians of the Poor: unfinished goods and washing entrusted to another person to wash, 
scour, iron, mend or make-up; savings bank books, and no goods from children or 
intoxicated pledgers. Tebbutt, Making Ends Meet, p. 72. 


8 Artile 18, “Reglamento™, 1810. 
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of the businessmen. The state characterized retail merchants as delinquents who denigrate 
“the good credit and fame of the city” by their poor treatment of needy customers.” 

It has been suggested that, at least in nineteenth-century England, “suspicion 
informed both sides of the pledge relationship.” There, like in Mexico, there were two 
groups of customers, those regulars from the neighborhood whose names and 
circumstances were known to the broker, and strangers who rarely gave their correct 
identity. Brokers in Mexico City would have had to be suspicious of many customers in 
order to consider the origin of all the goods that crossed their path, as the state would have 
them do. But the same study of English pawning found that the relationship between 
pawnbroker and customer was often quite intimate, as “the pawnbroker became custodian 
of as many family secrets as the doctor or lawyer.”"” Nevertheless. the public image of 
storekeeper-pawnbrokers as seedy characters was evident in pamphlets that circulated 
among the literate in Mexico City in the 1820s. Grocers throughout the Americas had poor 
reputations.”' 

In legislation regulating corner stores in 1757, pawned goods had to be held for one 
year (later changed to six months),”" after which time the storekeeper had to post a list of 
prendas cumplidas (goods for which the pledge period had expired) on the door of the 
business in plain view of customers, announcing that the goods would be auctioned. An 


official from the Consulado would then make a list of goods and determine their values for 


*? AGN Bandos, vol. 7. exp. 51, f. 188. 
” Tebbutt, Making Ends Meet, p. 69 first quote, p. 60 second quote. 


"! For discussion of the bad reputation of grocers in Mexico, Argentina, and Chile, see 
Kinsbruner, Petty Capitalism, pp. 28-29. Lugar traces the poor reputation of petty 
merchants to the sixteenth century, when many were New Christians. Lugar, 
“Merchants,” p. 55. 


** A 1781 bando changed the redemption period to six months, and the new Reglamento in 
1810 ratified the change to six months. 


the auction.”’ If a good sold for more at auction than the total of the loan plus 
“corresponding costs,” the subrante (the difference) would be held by the storekeeper who 
was to try and deliver it to the original owner of the good. If the person who had pawned 
the item did not appear for the difference within a month of the auction, the storekeeper was 
to post another notice on the door. Owners of pawned goods that were sold had a year to 
claim the profit from the sale of the good.” In the 1756 Ordinance, the unclaimed 
sobrantes could be kept by the storekeeper-pawnbroker. In a 1781 bando, however, the 
state claimed this windfall, which would be applied to public works and charity. The 1810 
regulations confirmed this change. 

An aspect central to the pawning process which the royal state engaged was the 
question of interest and profits. Catholic prohibition of usury was long-standing, and was 
behind elaborate agreements made between Kings and Jews to handle moneylending 
operations in the Christian kingdom.”* In the mid-sixteenth century, King Charles I 
reprimanded merchants who abused the “workers and miserable persons” whom they 
compelled to accept onerous interest arrangements on credit that customers obtained in 
stores. Pope Benedict XIV addressed where the line was drawn between usurious 
behavior and sound business practice in 1745, when he reiterated that it was immoral to 
eam money by lending money. After 1786, the crown imposed a limit of 5 percent interest 
to be charged by moneylenders and merchants, anything above being defined as usurious. 
Religious intellectuals debated the scope of behaviors prohibited because of usury, with 
some arguing that permissible behavior included profiting on a loan to a rich person or 
*3 See CONDUMEX, Fondo CDI.V-2, 1796, for an example of auction list for the Coutifio 
store. 


“' “Ordenanzas de tenderos de pulperia,” in Lorenzot, Ordenazas de gremios, pp. 167- 
173. 


> Zenner, Minorities in the Middle, p. 32. 
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reinvesting loan profits in a commercial enterprise. Debate in the years around 
independence included the role of the state in mediating what had been a religious question 
by controlling interest rates. Laws against usury were revoked during the Liberal 
administration of 1833-34, but were reinstated in 1839 by President Anastasio 
Bustamante.” 

The late colonial legislation for the corner stores generally did not specifically limit 
the amount of interest a storekeeper could charge. As noted above, the 1757 regulations 
identified “corresponding costs” that would be deducted from the sale price of an 
unredeemed pawned good upon its sale. Presumably, these costs were left to the discretion 
of the broker, whose greed would hopefully be tempered by the usury ban. Yet, ina 
January 1790 bando, Viceroy Revillagigedo limited the amount that store-keepers could 
gain upon redemption or sale of a prendu to one-eighth of a real for each peso loaned over a 
six month period, or just over 3 percent annually.”’ In 1810 a new Reglamento for corner 
stores was issued, with no mention of the limits set in 1790." 

Pawnbroking was a business for storekeepers, but the state tried to limit profits. 
While there was no mention of legal interest rates, other potential profits were taken by the 
state. For example, as discussed above, the sebrante resulting from sale of pawned goods 
was lost to storekeepers. And while they were allowed to give part of the prendu-secured 
loan in store credit, they were not to deliver the other portion in tokens, whose value they 


oo 


could manipulate, but instead were to give silver.”’ That repeated bandos were published 


condemning this practice suggests that storekeepers circumvented regulations and used 


"° Rodriguez, Pandectas III, p. 563-570. 
*” Bando, 19 January 1790 
"* “Reglamento,” 1810. 


*° “Ordenanzas de tenderos,” 1790. 
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tokens as a means tc increase their profits. The 1810 Reglamento recognized this, as 
Article 9 prohibited storekeepers from valuing a mediareal at 5 tlacos, instead of the legal 
and customary 4 flucos. Storekeepers also undervalued pilones, below their usual value of 
1/3 of a taco. 

The historiography on entrepreneurs suggests that the retail business in Mexico City 
at the turn of the nineteenth century was volatile. The life of an establishment was short- 


™ The spectrum of 


lived, ownership changed hands frequently, and profits were limited. 
business issues that retail establishments that were also in the pawning business had to face 
arise from an examination of the sample of retail inventories and a series of retail censuses. 
As was true for using inventories to learn about the clientele of retail establishments, using 
inventories of goods taken at the time of sale as sources for the examination of business 
practices has limitations. First, these inventories might only represent businesses in crisis, 
providing a picture of the end of an unsuccessful endeavor. Healthy businesses may be 
underrepresented in the sample of store inventories. Other problems stem from the nature 
of the prendus category of inventories. The inventories capture the contents of a store at a 
particular moment, and the prendas listed are “active, meaning that their pledge period has 
not expired. While these goods were not the storekeeper's property, and therefore not 
usable capital, they did represent the merchant's investment, and as such were listed as 
assets in the inventories. The obligations for active prendaus by law were assumed by new 
store owners upon sale of the business.’' These documents are silent about goods that 
were pledged and then quickly redeemed (and hence less likely to appear in an inven-tory). 


It is impossible to know what percentage of a store's business volume escaped the 


” See Kicza, Colonial Entrepreuners and Kinsbruner, Petty Capitalism. 


”' This was a stipulation of the 1757 and 1810 regulations. 
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documentation. The pawning transactions that did appear in the inventories were those 
that reached 4 reales, while the average loan may have been much smaller. 

That profits were not especially high in the pudperia business is evident from the 
inventories, but it was not a uniformly depressed business either (see Table 11). Out of 94 
inventories (for 33 different stores) spanning 1785-1825, 40 list gains or losses (for 16 
different stores), and 28 of those report profits. The profits averaged 916 pesos, which 
was 28 percent of the average net worth of 3,232 pesos of the same 40 inventories. Other 
factors that appear to affect the health of the business, perhaps more so than the amount tied 
up in pawned goods, was the amount of cash loans that were outstanding versus the sum 
of the debts owed by the storekeeper. For example, in May 1794, the Callejuela pulperia 
had 40 percent of its net worth (1,730 peso) tied up in non-prenda loans. To a large extent, 
itis impossible to determine the level of profits from the pawning process itself, as the 
interest charged for goods that completed the cycle (i.e. those that were redeemed within 
the six month time frame) are not itemized in the inventories. As discussed above, we have 
no way of knowing what those interest rates were, as they were hidden in the 
“corresponding costs” of the pawning process. Storekeeper-brokers certainly had the 
reputation for charging high “usurious” interest rates and gouging their customers, but this 
practice is impossible to measure. We also do not know how often pawnbrokers were 
saddled with unsellable prendas cumplidas. 

It has been argued that pawnbroking was a burden for storekeepers, because so 
much capital was tied up in pawned goods.”* Out of 88 inventories that list active prendas, 
™ Kinsbruner interprets auction lists from stores as meaning that brokers were stuck with 
hundreds of goods to auction off (prendas cumplidas) and argues that this was the biggest 
drain on business. He does not know, however, how many of those goods are sold at 
auction, perhaps earning enough to reimburse the storekeeper his loan, as well as meet real 
costs and provide profit. And, it should be noted, prendas cumplidas were not mentioned, 
as either assets or debits, in the sale and business arrangement-inspired inventories. It may 


be that this controversy is a result of the nature of the documentation, where all costs and 
profits are not accounted for. Kinsbruner, Perry Capitalism, pp. 56-61; For studies of 


TABLE 11. 


StTorRE Proerrs, Ner Wortrit AND ACTIVE PAWS INVESTMENT, 1785-1823 


Store 


pulperias 
Lépez 
Lépez 
Lépez 
Lépez 
Lépez 
Lépez 
Frayle 
Frayle 
Frayle 
Frayle 
Frayle 
Frayle 
Frayle 
Frayle 
Frayle 
Frayle 
Frayle 
Frayle 
Aguilita 
Aguilita 
Aguilita 
Aguilita 
San Felipe 
San Felipe 
Victoria 
Victona 
Victona 
Victona 
Torito 
Callejuela 
Quartel 
Manco 
Cacaguate 


pawnbroking in other settings, see Zenner, Minorities in the Middle, p. 


Date 


Jun. 21, 1785 
Nov. 8, 1786 
Dec. 19, 1787 
May 5, 1790 
May 3, 1791 
Nov. 3, [791 
Oct. 21, 1785 
Nov. 9, 1786 
Dec. 19, 1787 
Jan. 14, 1789 
Mar. 23, 1790 
Sep. 23, 1790 
Mar. 23, 1791 
Nov. 4, 1791 
Jun. 20, 1792 
Jan. 3, 1793 
Jul. 16, 1793 
Dec. 19, 1793 
Nov. 10, 1786 
Jan. 15, 1788 
Jan. 17, 1789 
Feb. 28, 1792 
Dec 23, 1787 
Nov. 27, 1789 
Jan. 2, 1792 
Jul. 2, 1793 
Dec. 17 ,1793 
Jul. 10, 1793 
Dec. 20, 1793 
May 12, 1794 
Oct. 21, 1802 
Jul. 14, 1808 
Apr. 16, 1818 


4,006 
5,651 
8,076 
4,691 
3,625 
5,273 
2,547 
3.503 
4,330 
2,119 
1,694 
2,235 
2,818 
3,157 
2,848 
5,531 
5,811 
5,504 
1,013 
316 
810 
463 
3,647 
5,67] 
4,933 
4,160 
5,136 
4,905 
3,731 
4,412 
568 
1,041 
263 


Net worth (avg) 
esos 


(5,463) 


(3,508) 


(4,659) 


(4,783) 


ESOS 


1,605 
1,524 
1,147 
1,136 
822 
568 
933 
1,233 


(892) 


(929) 


(179) 


Prendas (avg) Profit 


e€SOs 


+1,600 
+ 978 
+2,425 
+ 875 
+ 413 
+1,373 
+1,254 
+1,957 
+ 947 
+1110 
+ 538 
+ 709 
+ 820 
+ 930 
- 308 
+ 349 
+1,315 
+ 498 
+ 205 
- £18 
+ 62 
+ 20 
- 702 
+2,188 
+1,365 
+ 260 
+ 938 
+1.217 
+ 787 
- 334 
- 532 
+ 505 
- 9 


(avg) 


(1,277) 


( 843) 
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36. Zenner argues 


that “the net profit of the licensed pawnbroker is low, despite the high interest rate which he 
charges. His administrative costs are high, including the often extortionate license fees of 


medievel cities, rent on a suitable house, the wages of servants and employees, 


commissions of canvassers seeking business, interest on till money, and the sale of 
forefeited pledges, often at a loss. His opportunity costs include the idleness of his money 
while holding a pledge. His risks include loss through theft, insolvency, and the loss-in- 


value of unredeemed pledges.” 


1i4 


TABLE | 1. -- Continued 


Srort Provtrs, Nir Worti ann Activi: PAWN INVESTMENT, 1785-1823 


Store Date Net worth (avg) Prendus (avg) Profit (avg) 
pesos pesos pesos 

Tarolito Nov. 4, 1818 314 58 - 880 

Academia Dec. 10, 1823 2,091 524 - 1909 

vinaterias 

Monterilla Oct 15, 1799 2,460 74 - 6 

Santisima Oct 25, 1804 675 110 + I 

Santisima Jan 26, 1805 424 ( 550) 46 (78) - 178 ( -354) 

Herradura Oct 8, 1805 4,824 10] - 220 

San Felipe Dec I, 1809 4,041 241 - 179 


pawned goods represent an average of I7 percent of the net worth of the business. Some 
businesses had over a third of their value in prendas. For one pulperia, the Aguilita, seven 
inventories are available over the years 1786 to 1792. The average value of prendus viza 
viz net worth of the store for the Aguilita was 29 percent. The January 15, 1788 inventory 
shows that the owner Manuel de la Pefia had 53 percent of his capital invested in pawned 
goods. In fact, the pawned goods in the store were worth more (169 pesos) than the 
groceries and other merchandise for sale (139 pesos). De la Pefia had acquired the store the 
previous March of 1787 from Don Antonio Mariano Maldonado, mentioned earlier, who 
owned a number of retail establishments in the last two decades of the eighteenth century. 
De la Pefia sold the Aguilita back to Maldonado in January, 1788. Under Maldonado’s 
ownership (and the stewardship of a series of administrators), the store averaged 25 
percent of its worth in prendas.”’ It may be that de la Pefia could not balance the pawning 
aspect with the rest of the business, suggesting that combining retailing and pawning took 
some skill to do well, but was not unprofitable per se. Maldonado’s administrators seem to 


have done a better job of balancing the mix. 


3 All the Aguilita inventories are located in AGN Consulado. vol. 292. 
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Six inventories (from four stores) like that of the Aguilita store in [788 had more 
active prendas than goods for sale. For another of Maldonado’s stores, the Frayle 
pulperia, this occurred twice: in December, 1787, and in June, 1792. Despite the amount 
of capital tied up in prendaus (888 pesos, as opposed to 878 pesos in goods for sale), the 
Frayle store tured a profit of 947 pesos in December of 1787. In contrast, in June. 1792 
when the store had 975 pesos tied up in pawned goods and only 765 pesos in sale goods, 
the store lost 38 pesos.” It is again important to keep in mind that these inventories are a 
snapshot of one day in the life of stores, and the store may not be the healthiest on that day. 

Table | 1 also suggests the range of capital invested in the retail business. The least 
valuable store had a net worth of 263 pesos, while the most valuable had 8,076 pesos, a 
very wide range. The volume of business clearly varied from store to store. And having a 
bigger inventory did not necessarily mean one had better sales. [na list of stores in an 
outlying district of Mexico City in 1780, stores with a principal of 350 pesos had daily 
sales of 8 pesos 4 reales daily, while another worth over 1,000 pesos garnered only 9 
pesos in daily trade.”* By 1810, pulperias were to operate on at least 1,000 pesos capital. 
though it is clear from the inventories that this was often not the case. 

The 1757 and 1810 regulations of the comer stores required that pu/peros register 
with the government and be bonded up to 500 pesos to insure the value of the prendas they 
took in. This practice goes back to at least 1602, when the crown demanded that 
moneylenders put up fianzus (bonds), in order to protect the public from problems arising 


from bankruptcies of lenders.”” The 1757 law called for a sliding scale for taxation, 


™ AGN Consulado, vol. 292. 
7’ AHCM, Panaderias y Pulperias, leg. 1, exp. 32, f. 29. 
™ Ley V, Nov. Rec. Lib IX, Tit III, in Rodriguez, Pandectas IT, p. 350. 
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depending on the class of the establishment.”” This system changed with the 1810 law, 
where all pulperiaus regardless of capital were to pay a flat rate of one peso a month. 
Determining the profitability of the pawn business is tricky, as it is not clear what the 
redemption rates were like in the pawning that went on in the retail establishments. In the 
Monte de Piedad (the subject of the next chapter) in this period, the redemption rate was as 
high as 92 percent.” Evidence from the sale inventories of retail establishments suggests that 
redemption was a regular part of the pawning process. For the pulperia on the comer of Calles 
Coliseo Viejo and Espiritu Santo, inventories were taken on April 2, 1805 and then on July 9, 
1805. The April inventory lists thirteen individual pawning transactions for goods (three 
rosaries, two pairs of underpants, table cloths, bed spreads, one rebozo) all pawned for under 
a peso. None of these goods are listed in the July inventory, three months later, when ten 
different goods and different clients are listed. These two inventories suggest that for this store 
the pawning traffic under each owner was light, and that goods were redeemed before the six- 
month loan period expired.”” Other evidence shows that goods remained in the same stores 
when businesses were sold (as required by the Ordenanzas), as the redemption period was not 
yet expired. For example, when the store named Andalicio in the burrio of la Santisima was 


sold in January of 1805, five of the thirty prendas were also listed on an earlier inventory from 


” The law required that “first class” pulperos pay a tax of one peso a month, “second 
class” 6 reales a month, and “third class” 4 reales. [t is not clear what criteria determined 
the status of a particular establishment, though would likely have had to do with the 
capitalization of the business. 


8 In the English context in the 1860s, rates of redemption were high: in Leeds “low” 
shops, 66% redeemed within one week, 82% within one month and 92% with in six 
months; in “medium” shops [with more valuable goods], 33%, 62% and 80%, 
respectively. See Tebbut, Making Ends Meet, p. 9. 


7? AGN Consulado, vol. 28, exp. 2, fs. 21-25v and fs. 35-38. 
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October of 1804, with the same customer, the same loan amount, and the same description of 
the good.” 

Storekeeper-pawnbrokers would probably prefer that goods be redeemed, as that 
was the surest way to profit from the transaction, as whatever interest a broker charged and 
costs would be part of the redemption sum. Unless strapped for cash, brokers preferred 
that a prenda be redeemed close to the end of the six-month period (or one year earlier), 
enabling them to charge as much interest as possible within the legal contract time. It is not 
clear if interest was compounded daily, weekly, monthly, or on a year pro-rate. Non- 
redeemed prendas could mean a loss for the broker if at auction they went for less than the 
loan. 

Another source for studying businesses in the early nineteenth century is the retail 
census. There are six such censuses between 1781 and 1843 available for analysis. The 
main limitation in making comparisons between the various censuses of retail stores is that 
the names of the stores and/or the addresses vary from census to census. Tracing 
individual stores is made easier, however, by the fact that the [815 census follows the 
same enumeration as a 1781 census (different from the one in hand) and the 1806 census. 
Therefore, identifying the same stores can be done with greater assurance for the years 
1806 and 1815, and a cross reference of key words in addresses listed allows one to 
amplify the time frame to 1781 until 1843. Nonetheless, there are certainly stores whose 
continuity ts hidden by different address notations. 

While the 1806, 1815S and 1843 are the most extensive of the six retail censuses 
treated here, it appears that none are complete. Some stores disappeared in one census, 
only to reappear in a subsequent one. The 1806 document specifically notes stores that 


were closed or embargoed. Some of those stores reappear, others vanish from the records 


*° AGN Consulado, vol. 25, exp. 13. fs. 302-306 and fs. 310-3 12v. 
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and possibly the neighborhoods." It is likely that the censuses are incomplete because of 
human error on the part of those conducting them. It ts also possible that stores that are 
missing from one or another census had not registered with the state, intentionally or 
because of an oversight, and therefore were not visited when regulators were working off 
“official” lists, which may account for the small number of stores reported in 1803 and 
1808. However, it appears that stores previously unknown to regulators were included in 
the census if they were discovered, perhaps during a visit to a nearby store. Hence the 
number of stores that had “no ha pagado” (has not paid) noted next to them in the 1815 
census, many of them also stores for which no number corresponding to the 1806 census 
was given, may have been stores incorporated in the list as the surveyors went about their 
work. 

It is clear that retail censuses missed stores. In the 1811 census of the city, only a 
handful of the vinurerius listed as being in Cuartel 5 appear in either the 1808 or the 1815 
counts. It could be that the rest were short-lived businesses, or they may represent gaps in 
the retail census record.** 

Tracing continuity of ownership presents its own problems, though identities of 
individuals is more certain than of stores. Family names can be followed to some degree, 
but in-laws who may have taken over a business will be missed in a comparison of 
censuses to measure business longevity because of different last names. Similarly, if a 
wife took over the business from a deceased husband, her own last name would not 
indicate continual family ownership. The only widows identifiable are those for whom a 
notation of “viuda de” (widow of) was made next to her name. Appendix C lists those 
*' For example, the vinateria at the comer of the Amaya bridge was embargoed and closed 
in 1806, yet appears in the 1808 census. AGN Consulado vol. 267, exp. 8, fs. 1-18; 
AHCM, Panaderias y Pulperias, leg. 2, exp. 78, f. 6. 

82 AGN Padrones, vol. 54, f. 326. 
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stores with apparent continuous family ownership. Merchant families at the high end of the 
business often ran family enterprises, using marriage to cement partnerships and 
consolidate holdings.” It appears that most retail establishments were not handed down 
from father to son, or some other relative, at least not over many years. Wives did take 
over for sick or deceased husbands. For example, Dojia Maria Rendon took over the wine 
store at the corner of San Felipe in December of 1809 “to stand in for her sick husband.”** 

Comparison of the retail census yields the following conclusions. First, there was 
a greater continuity of businesses than of ownerships in the retail trade of the 1780s to 
1840. Over the years, there were more stores in the same locations and with the same 
names than owners of the same name running the same store. A few business owners did 
experience remarkable longevity. And a few family enterprises stayed in business for 
many years, but more general stores than other stores were in this category. 

In terms of business longevity, Kinsbruner found that few store owners were in 
business for a long period of time in early nineteenth century Mexico City, with only 38 
store owners who continued in the same establishment from 1806 to I8I5. If one expands 
the time frame, another picture comes into focus. Table 12 lists the number of stores in 
continuous operation (while ownership may have changed) over the years covered by the 
six censuses. One hundred and fifty stores in business between 1781 and 1843 hada 
lifetime of over 25 years, usually in the same location. Casting longevity as a measure of 
the store's lifetime instead of the storekeeper’s ownership is important in a context where 
customers continued on with a store after administrative changes, as discussed above. 

Other changes are also apparent from the data. Storekeepers moved from store to 


store frequently, selling one store and buying another, which confirms the findings of the 


83 Kicza, Colonial Entrepreuners, pp. 30-42. 


* AGN Consulado, vol. 53, exp. 12, f. 396; See AGN Consulado, vol. 94, exp. 22, fs. 
139-142v for another example of wives replacing husband in business capacity. 
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TABLE 12. 


RetAn. STORES IN CONTINUOUS OPERATION 
Wrrit CONTINUOUS OR CHANGINGOWNERSHIP, 1781-1843 


Dates in business Total years Number of establishments 
1781 - 1843 62 years 54 stores 
1803 - 1843 40 years 10 stores 
1806 - 1843 37 years 15 stores 
1808 - 1843 35 years 3 stores 
1781 - 1815 34 years 29 store 
1815 - 1843 28 years Il stores 
1781 - 1808 27 years 17 stores 
1781 - [806 25 years 12 stores 
1781 - 1893 22 years 4 stores 
1803 - 1815 12 years 10 stores 
1806 - 1815 9 years 73 stores 
1808 - 1815 7 years 2 stores 
1803 - 1808 5 years 7 stores 
1803 - 1806 3 years 3 stores 


earlier studies. The ownership of many stores changed often. Inventories show that store 
administrators, employed by or in partnership with the owner, also changed often. For 
example, Don Antonio Mariano Maldonado, discussed above, changed his administrative 
arrangements in his stores frequently, sometimes every six months, whether or not the 
store tumed a profit. Kinsbruner suggests that high turnover can be attributed to the terms 
of sale for pulperias in Mexico City, noting that credit was available for purchase loans. 
Sometimes no initial payment was required, with the purchaser paying a monthly 
installment instead. Because of these agreeable terms, store administrators were sometimes 
able to acquire businesses for themselves.** Other trends found in earlier studies are 
confirmed by the comparison of censuses over the long term, such as the chronological 


trend of tiendas mixtas increasingly tuming to the vinateria business. 


*§ Kinsbrunner, PettyCapitalism, p. 35. 
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Census comparison yields other findings. While women were not barred from 
retail trade, in 1781 they owned only I 1 percent of the small retail grocery stores."” The 
underrepresentation of women in enterprise of this scale may have had to do with their 
being less likely to have the opportunities to earn investment capital or the contacts 
necessary for a capital loan to get started in business. In 1806, they owned 6 percent, and 
by 1815 they owned less than one percent. In 1843, women ran only 8 percent of wine 
stores. However, businesses on a srnaller scale were often owned by women. The 1810 
Reglamento for pulperos recognized that women might need income-generating 
opportunities. Article 3 stated that acesorias, or (small outlets for the sale of firewood, 
carbon, lime powder, and fruit and vegetables, often located in downstairs outward facing 
rooms of casas de vecindad), could only be run by “women and the poor.” This change 
may reflect a larger movement in royal social policy which opened up artisan guilds and 
tobacco dispensary jobs to women. That women continued to run small-scale stores is 
apparent in the 1843 industrial census, which lists 123 women as owners of fendujones 
(small stores, perhaps equivalent to the acesorias of an earlier time), or 25 percent. Women 
also operated [7 of the 36 velerius (candle shops). 

Also evident from an analysis of the retail census data is that certain streets had 
clusters of stores, especially pelperias. A few streets counted many stores, and not just at 
every block corner, but also in-between. Competition must have been tough with these 


stores, as neighborhood residents could decide which shops to patronize.*’ It could be that 


*° In the Scandavian city of Malmo in the sixteenth century, women outnumbered men 5 to 
I in retail merchant trade, which included pawning activity. See Jacobsen, “Women’s 
Work,” p.8. In the English context in the nineteenth century, Tebbut found that 45 percent 
of shopkeepers and over half the total members of the family employed in small businesses 
on Merseside were women. Tebbutt, Making Ends Meet, p. 63. 


*” Kicza characterizes the commercial climate, apparently especially at the higher levels, asa 
“cutthroat rivalry.” Kicza, Colonial Entrepreuners, p. 51. 
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pawning terms were more favorable in stores in such clusters, as pawning clients could 
have shopped around for the most favorable terms.** With such competition, some stores 
may have gone out of business. Such was the case for the store owned by Don Manuel 
Rivera on Portaceli, who in June of 1811 took a loss of over 800 pesos and went out of 
business.” 

Comparing the censuses with each other and with the inventories, it is apparent that 
some stores changed categories, or were misclassified in the documents. For example, a 
number of stores listed as pulperias in 1806 are classified as mixtas in 1815. The 1843 
retail census does not list stores exclusively engaged in pawning activity. or casas de 
empefio. Only those that continued to combine empefio activity with retail are captured by 
the census. As will be discussed in a Chapter 4, some retail stores converted their 
businesses to empe/ios in the late 1830s and early 1840s, as reflected in new legislation 


aimed exclusively at them in 1842. 


Concluding thoughts 

Retail businesses that doubled as pawnshops were complex enterprises. While they 
were closely watched by the state, the reality of daily transactions reflected the needs and 
agendas of their owners and their customers. People from the neighborhoods, especially 
women, visited grocery stores regularly, pawning household goods for loans, given in 
cash and store credit. Some of the old stores would have turned into casas de empefio by 
the 1840s, no longer selling food and supplies, now holding goods in pawn in exchange 
for a cash loan with interest. This transition will be the subject of the fourth chapter, but 
*® For a comparative example of customers shopping for the best deal, see Tebbutt. Making 
Ends Meet, pp. 78-79. 
*” AGN Consulado, vol. 67. 
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first we will turn to an examination of the Monte de Piedad, an institution established in the 
late colonial period by the Crown in response to the more acrimonious encounters between 
residents of Mexico City and the shopkeeper-pawnbrokers we have just examined. At the 
Monte de Piedad, the state took on the role of pawnbroker as colonial paternalism married 


pious chantty to social welfare policy. 
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CHAPTER 3. 
State Institution and Community Resource: 


The Different Sides of the Monte de Piedad, 1775 to 1866 


The Monte de Piedad de Animas, founded by Carols III’s Royal Cédula dated June 
2, 1774, was financed with the 300,000 pesos deposited in the royal treasury by Don 
Romero de Terreros, the Conde de Regla.' A decree from Viceroy Bucareli outlined the 
mission and administration of the establishment. The Monte was to be under royal 
patronage, run for the charitable end of “aiding the needs of the public” and spiritual 
support for “the souls of the dead.” It would lend money against the value of “alahas 6 
prendas” (jewels or goods). The establishment would be located in one of the buildings of 
the San Pedro and San Pablo Convent, which had been divested from the Jesuits seven 
years earlier. The Monte was to open to “the public of this same City, and of this Kingdom 
(for to both is extended with equal charity this recourse for securing assistance for pressing 
needs)” on February 25, 1775. 

The Bando ordered that the establishment be open for business everyday except 
Sunday and holidays from 8 o’clock in the morning until noon, and again from 3 o'clock to 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. Monday, Wednesday and Friday were to be pawning days, and 
Tuesdays and Thursdays redemption days, “so as not to confuse the two operations.” The 
pledge period was to be for six months, but would be amplified when the capital of the 
Monte increased with expected charitable contributions from the faithful. The goods 
brought in as collateral were to be inspected and appraised by able professionals (tailors 
and silversmiths in the employ of the institution). The goods were to be “of the species of 
gold, silver, and precious stones, such as diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and others.” 


' Couturier, "The Philanthropic Activities;” Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, pp. 21- 
29. 
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Clothes made of woven silk and wool, and their mixtures, or threads of gold or silver were 
to be admitted as pledges, as long as they were not in poor condition, which could inhibit 
their sale. Pawned goods could also be cotton or linen manufactured items, such as 
“tablecloths, towels, camisolas (men’s dress shirts) and camisas (women’s chemises), 
mattresses or sheets, shawls, handkerchiefs, muslins, capes, quimdnes (swathes of fine 
Japanese cotton cloth), and other goods from China,” as long as they were not wet or 
contaminated, and they were worth more than “muy corta cantidad” (very small amount).” 

The 1775 Bando stated that no “lucro, 6 interés alguno” (profit, or interest of any 
type) was to be exacted, but rather the loans should be given charitably, freeing 
beneficiaries from “the usury they may have occasion to suffer in other parts.” The Monte 
could accept /imosnas (alms) given upon redemption of pledges by clients that “want to 
give very much on their own free will.”? If the six-month pledge period expired without 
the owner bringing in the printed redemption ticket and claiming the good, then it was to be 
sold in public auction, recovering the loan amount and holding anything over that for the 
owner, to whom the difference had to be paid when he or she asked for it. 

The Monte was also to function as a deposit bank, accepting quantities of money as 
“confidential deposits”, which would be returned to the interested party promptly whenever 
they presented the vale that they had been issued, and no interest could be charged for the 
service. And, finally, the Monte de Piedad was to maintain a chapel on its property, where 


a sufficient number of masses would be celebrated daily to beseech mercy for the souls of 


* The prohibition about wet clothing may be due the repeated flooding that Mexico City 
suffered. The contaminated clothing is surely in reference to epidemics, which city 
residents also repeatedly faced. 


* Italics in the original. 
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the dead relatives of donors, with an annual Novenario for the souls in purgatory in 
general.* 

The Monte de Piedad in Mexico was based on similar institutions dating from the 
fifteenth century in Italy and later in Spain. Plans to establish funds for lending to the 
poor at no interest to combat usurers were proposed by the Bishops in England in 1326 and 
1361, as well as by French burghers in Salins, but these institutions were not aimed 
specifically at the poor. The first Montes de Piedad were founded in 1462 in Perugia Italy 
by Franciscan priests. The name “monti de pieta” referred to both a sum of money with 
pious and charitable ends and the Virgen of Piety, whose convent was in Perugia. The 
Italian institutions, called Monti di Pietaé, were public loan banks, set up as part of poor 
relief policies established in the context of bad harvests, fluctuating food prices, and 
growing tax demands. The Montis de Pieta were run by communes of town residents in 
their first years, supervised by a combination of municipal officials and representatives of 
local churches. Later, “rich residents” were charged with the administration of the funds. 
The aim was not just to fulfill urgent social needs, “but also to free the Christian poor from 
economic dependence on the Jews, and to eliminate the sin of usury committed by nominal 
Christians.”° 

By the fifteenth century in Spain public welfare institutions such as the grain 
positos and arcas de misericordia (mercy funds) were established, and Montes de Piedad 
“de Crédito en Especie”( giving credit in kind, such as grain) emerged out of those 


institutions. Other Spanish institutions, founded beginning in 1626, were based on the 


* AGN Bandos, vol. 9, exp. 4, f. 6. 


* Quotes from Pullan, Rich and Poor, p. 432, 451; see also Carlos Romero Giordano, Las 
casas viejas de Moctezuma: Historia de una instituci6én (México: Banco “Nacional Monte 
de Piedad,” 1969), p. 37; For discussion of lending by Jews and debates on usury in the 
Italian context, see Pullan pp. 433-442; and Menning, The Monte di Pietd. 
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Italian model, which gave credit in cash with pawned goods as collateral.” These Italian 
and Spanish antecedents were founded in contexts of high-interest lending by 
moneylenders and pawnbrokers, Jewish or otherwise. The Mexican Monte de Piedad 
followed this pattern, a public institution meant to counter the perceived abuses of private 
lenders. 

As a public institution, the Monte de Piedad and its employees’ allegiances were 
expected to follow the political currents. By order of Viceroy Francisco Javier Lizana y 
Beaumont in 1810, the royal army set up a munitions factory in the patio and warehouse 
area of the Monte de Piedad. In 1812, Viceroy Javier Venegas ordered that all public 
employees, including those at the Monte de Pieded, swear allegiance to the Constitution 
passed by the Cortes de Cadiz. In June 1820, Viceroy Juan Ruiz Apodaca repeated the 
order to swear allegiance to the newly restored Constitution of 1812. After the royal 
government collapsed in 1821, the provisional government ordered that the employees of 
the Monte swear allegiance to the Plan de Iguala and recognize the Treaties of Cérdoba and 
Mexico’s Independence from Spain. In 1824, employees had to publicly support the 
Republican Constitution, then in 1841 the Plan de Tacubaya, and in 1843 the Bases 
Orgénicas.’ 

When Mexico faced rebellion in Texas in 1836, the government turned to the Monte 
de Piedad for help in meeting the costs of the war. The pawnshop was unable to loan 


money to the government in this instance, as its capital was tied up in the purchase of its 


° Martinez de la Fe, Cajas de Ahorros, pp. 8-11; Lépez Yepes, Historia de los Montes, 
pp. 4-6. 


7 Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, pp. 237-238, 243-244, 246, 251-252; Rubio, El 
Nacional, p. 19. 
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third home, on the Zécalo.* In 1853, Santa Anna included the institution in his conflicts 
with the press, ordering that journalists deposit money in the Monte de Piedad as a 
guarantee against fines that would eventually be levied as punishment for “abusing the 
freedom of the press.” 

In addition to being a loyal resource to governments, the Monte de Piedad and its 
staff were engaged in daily intra-state relations with the colonial and then national state. 
The colonial Hacienda and national Gobernacién ministries had jurisdiction over the Monte 
and its employees. Their relations were not always cordial, as oversight included 


prosecuting for graft and docking pay for poor management. 


The institution and the state 

The Monte de Piedad was one of the colonial institutions to survive independence in 
both name and substance, and it continued to survive changing national governments. 
Bureaucrats from different parts of government sat on the Monte de Piedad’s governing 
boards. Viceroys and presidents approved and made appointments to vacancies in the 
institution's staff. The oversight by the Ministries of Hacienda and then Gobernacién 
included reviewing of accounting records, handling of complaints from patrons, and 
prosecuting fraud and embezzlement. 

The Statutes of the institution established the internal organization of the public 


pawnshop, as well as its governing structure. The pawnshop had four sections: 


* Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, p. 250. The Italian Montis di Pietd were also 
expected to lend to governments in times of extraordinary need. See Pullan, Rich and 
Poor, pp. 604-606. 


° Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, p. 257. 
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Contaduria (Administration and Controller), Depositaria (Depository), Almoneda 
(Auction), and Tesoreria (Treasury). It was governed by two boards, the Junta General 
and the Junta Particular.'° 

The Junta General was made up of the Viceroy’s representative, the Oidor Decano 
of the Real Audiencia (who also held the post of Judge Protector of the Monte), the Fiscal 
Civil of the Real Hacienda, a representative of the Archbishop, the Canon of the 
Metropolitan Cathedral, a representative of the Consulado, the Director of the Monte de 
Piedad, and the founder the Conde de Regla or his descendant. Other Monte officials also 
attended the meetings of the Junta General.'' The duties of the Junta General were to 
review and approve the acts of the Junta Particular, review the Monte de Piedad accounts, 
undertake audits and visits to the institution when necessary, and to approve the 
appointments of junior staff. This board was to meet annually, though this requirement 
was not always met.'* 

It is instructive that a representative of the Consulado, the governing institution of 
merchants in the capital, including the pulperos and vinateros, sat on the Junta General of 
the Monte de Piedad. This inclusion reflects the connections between public and private 
sectors of the colonial political economy. Hacienda officials believed that the health of the 
Monte de Piedad was of great interest to the members of the Consulado, due to the Monte’s 
function as “no other than a Bank lending on collateral goods con premio (with interest).”'* 


This point could be interpreted to mean that the government thought that the Consulado had 


 Villela, El Monte, pp. 17-21. 
'' AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, p. 230. 
'* Villela, E/ Monte, pp. 16-17. 
'> AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, f. 283. 
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a vested interest in the Monte because it provided cash loans to residents of the city who 
then would spend the money in their stores. 

It might seem that the Monte de Piedad would be in direct competition with small 
merchants represented by the Consulado, but the laws regulating pawning in pulperias 
specifically stated that the corner stores were to accept new and old clothing and jewels of 
little value that “would not be accepted in the Monte Pio.”'* The Monte did not give loans 
for under a peso, and as is evident from the database of over 2,000 pawning transactions in 
retail establishments, many loans for only a few reales were secured with pledges that were 
not worth much. While the inclusion of the Consulado in the governing of the Monte 
suggests a positive relationship between the private and public sectors of the pawning 
trade, Viceroys and royal legislators also expressed a negative one; the Monte was to 
counter usurious lenders, many of them the same small merchants represented and 
governed by the Consulado. Viceroy Bucareli first made this connection in 1775, and 
successive Director’s of the establishment in the republican era noted that the only 
alternative to their institution was the “enormous usury” of storekeepers. '* 

With Independence in 1821, the Monte de Piedad’s governing structure changed 
along with the nation’s. The President had administrative oversight, and the Congress 
legislative authority.'° The republican Junta General was composed of the Minister of 
Relaciones and Gobernacién, an ecclesiastical judge (it is unclear if this person was 
appointed by the Archbishop canon from the Metropolitan church or chosen by the 


government), the Governor of the Federal District, the President of the Ayuntamiento, the 


'* BN, “Reglamento para el gobierno y direccidn de las tiendas de pulperia,” 4 september 
1804. 


'? AGN Gobernacion, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 1, fs. 8-9v. 
'* Villela, El Monte. pp. 15-16. 
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Director of the Monte de Piedad, and one of the direct descendants of the founder Romero 
de Terreros.'” 

The Junta Particular supervised day to day operations. This board consisted of the 
Director and Officers, which included the heads of the accounting, treasury, deposit, and 
auction sections, and in the colonial period two [nterventors (controllers) also sat on the 
board. This body was to review accounts monthly, examine employment applications, 
vote on proposals made by the Director, oversee compliance with the statutes, and ensure 
the integrity of the lending principal. The Junta Particular was to meet monthly and at other 
times deemed appropriate by the Director.'® 

When the Director of the Monte de Piedad Don Vicente Tresbuestos died in 1796, 
the appointment of his replacement fell to the Viceroy, who considered the 
recommendations of both the Juntas General and Particular. The list of candidates included 
six men, one of them the Treasurer of the institution, and other royal bureaucrats. The 
chosen successor was Don Manuel de Gamboa, previously an auditor on the Royal 
Tribunal of Accounts.” It was not just the director’s position that was appointed by the 
Viceroy, but also other administrative posts such as Colocador (personnel director) and 
Contador.*° Even mid-level positions such as auction judges, bookkeepers and appraisers 
had to be confirmed by the viceroy, as will be discussed below.*! 

The Monte management expected the Crown to provide security for the institution. 


In November of 1816, the Director Don Antonio Manuel Cuoto asked Viceroy Don Juan 


'? Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, pp. 245-246. 

'§ Villamil, Memoria Historica, p. 17. 

' AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. 7, fs. 177-209. 

7° AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. 16, fs. 318, 320; vol. 17, exp. 4, f. 57. 
*! AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 5, f. 55. 
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Ruiz de Apodaca for better security measures, as the adjacent buildings were now empty, 
and troops that used to be quartered nearby were no longer there. Cuoto noted that there 
had been a lot of robberies in the area, and that the Depository had more than half a million 
pesos worth of jewels in its custody, “consisting for the most part of small pieces which 
could be easily sold and altered, which combination of circumstances could lead thieves to 
attempt a new robbery.”** 

Financial troubles plagued the institution from its inception. In 1776, shortly after 
it opened, it already had a negative balance of 17,368 pesos. In the 1780s, the King 
sought an explanation for the declining health of the institution, sending examiners from the 
Royal Tribunal of Accounts charged with solving the administrative problems. While royal 
investigators expected to find evidence of large amounts of graft, Don José de Echeverria y 
Urquinaona was only found guilty of embezzling 2,152 pesos. Other amounts -- as small 
as 4 pesos -- were taken out of the salaries of other officials to cover losses from the sale of 
goods in auction. ~ 

When in January of 1804 the Viceroy ordered an inventory and audit of the three 
sections of the Monte de Piedad, Director Manuel Gamboa informed him that in the 
Depository, where goods were received and stored until they were redeemed or passed on 
to the auction section when the redemption period expired, an inventory had never been 
done because it would have been “an extremely laborious and lengthy operation.” He said 
it would be almost impossible to track transactions on days when clients come in to redeem 
goods, and that the monthly traffic of redeemed goods going to the auction section would 
also be difficult to monitor. In the Treasury department, however, in addition to monthly 


accounting, Gamboa reported that a complete account reconciliation and inventory occurred 


** AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, f. 305. 
*? Cabrera Siles and Escandon, Historia, pp. 231, 233; Rubio, El Nacional, p. 15. 
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at the end of every year, under his direction, a practice that had begun under his 
predecessor Tresbuestos in 1782. In the Auction hall, daily records of sales and 
redemptions were done, and every year the accounting staff completed an account balance, 
at which he was present.”* 

In an effort to shore up the lending principal of the institution, the administrators 
asked the Viceroy to authorize the establishment of a raffle similar to the Royal Lottery, 
selling tickets for 4 pesos, and awarding up to 20,000 pesos in prizes. Ten years earlier, 
the royal government had entertained the idea of depositing Royal Lottery monies not 
claimed in the Monte de Piedad. Neither of these measures were undertaken.*° 

In a review of administrative procedures ordered by the Fiscal of the Hacienda 
ministry in September 1815 to see if the staff could be reduced to save money, the 
management of the Monte argued that the nature of transactions, accounting, and 
administrative processes in the institution were quite complex, and that the personnel 
structure was already insufficient to ensure efficiency and honesty. Officials overseeing the 
pledge and redemption end of the business were too busy to also supervise the auction 
proceedings, which meant that careful accounting and audit procedures were not routinely 
implemented. Management argued that if the staff was reduced, the public would suffer 
slow service as certain transactions would have to be put on hold while others were 
underway.”° 

By 1815, the institution was in financial dire straits, with the principal donated by 
the Conde de Regla long depleted. The volume of daily ministrations in loans to clients, 


combined with what government supervisors deemed poor administration, meant that the 


* AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 9, f. 124. 
*5 Rubio, ElNacional, ps. 17, 14. 
** AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, f. 268. 
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institution was operating at a deficit. The hopes of getting further charitable contributions 
were dim, or so believed the Fiscal from the Real Hacienda, because “who would 
undertake putting their capital in a foundation that, because of the poor management by its 
employees and for the current dangerous system of administration, has seen its own capital 
disappear.”*’ 

In 1816, the Crown’s solicitor suggested that operating costs be cut and deficits be 
covered by cutting salaries, but the Judge Protector rejected the idea, as he felt that 
employees were barely getting by on what they were making. Salary cuts would only 
encourage dishonesty and “the prostitution of duties, which would in turn increase the 
discredit and ruin of the Monte.”** Employees themselves also rejected the idea, arguing 
that when they were hired they were not told their salaries would be discounted in the event 
of a deficit in the treasury, that already their wages were so low that “with them we do not 
eat, dress ourselves or pay for our houses, much less other remedial needs of life,” and that 


29 


lower salaries would only invite fraud.~” Officials in the Real Hacienda in turn accused 
Monte employees of being inefficient and unworthy of their salaries, suggesting that 
docking their pay for operating deficits would make them do a better job.*” 

This was not the first time that employees at the Monte faced discounted salaries. 
While in 1782 the junta general favored an increase in salaries as recognition that “as work 


has increased considerably,”*' they decided four years later to halve individual manager and 


subaltern salaries upon promotion. In 1795, when new employees were named to posts, 


*7 AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, fs. 281 v-282. 

*8 AGN Montepios, vol. 17., exp. 13, f. 294v. 

*? AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, f. 288-289v. 

>? AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, f. 271. 

3! AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 5(1), f. 2 
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a discount of 4 percent would be applied to the salaries of the Director, the Contador, the 
Treasurer, and the heads of the Depository and Auction divisions. The funds thus 
generated went to the King to fund his conflict with France. In 1815, all royal employees 
earning over 500 pesos annually again suffered a discount in their salaries by order of 
Viceroy Félix Maria Calleja. In the national era, | percent of the salaries of all employees 
was set aside for a mutual aid fund to provide for costs of illness and death for staff and 
their families in 1851.°* This was perhaps an early form of private insurance or social 
security, not unlike that provided by the state in Montepios, or pension funds, for 
employees and their families in the middle of the eighteenth century.** 

Employees at the Monte de Piedad considered their salaries to be low. Perhaps 
when Don Manuel Garzon Varela sought permission in November, 1800 to procure for 
himself one or two reales from pawning transactions for his own subsistence, “due to his 
having served meritoriously 11 years” at the Monte de Piedad, it was to make up for his 
low salary. His request was denied by the governing Junta, as it was against Article 34 of 
the statutes of the establishment.** Employees from all levels of the Monte petitioned the 
Minister of Gobernacién in 1826 for an increase in their salaries. They claimed that the low 
wages of employees at its founding were supposed to increase as the lending principal 
grew, and that this promise was never kept. 

According to the employees’ petition in 1826, business was brisk at the Monte de 
Piedad. Because of the multitude of people that came in, jewels got lost, and the 


responsible employee would have to pay its value out of his salary, so as not to bother his 


>? Cabrera Siles and Escandon, Historia, pp. 233, 235, 240, 256. 
* Chandler, Social Assistance, passim. 


** AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 1, f. 3. 
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bondholder,** nor arouse complaints from the public. The employees noted that while they 
were under “the immediate protection of the government,” they did not earn the kind of 
salaries that public employees in government ministries like Hacienda did. They asked the 
government to increase their salaries, as they had been loyal employees all these years 
waiting for the promise that in better times they would make more to be kept. 

The petition was passed to the Director of the Monte, who was charged with 
justifying an increase in salaries, so that the administration could in turn justify it to 
Congress. Director Couto retorted that employees deserved a raise. He had witnessed 
their hard work, and while the funds were sufficient to cover raising salaries, the 
government should authorize the increase. The Director noted that for men handling such 
large sums of money, Monte employees were paid far too little, and instead of going the 
route of dishonesty they suffered the “misery™ of low pay honorably. After checking the 
statutes to make sure there was no impediment, and because the move would not cost the 
public treasury anything as the salaries came out of the Monte’s principal, the Minister of 
Gobemacién recommended to the Congress that the salaries be increased (see Table 13).° 
In 1829, the federal congress again reformed the salary schedule of the Monte. Again in 
1848, the salary scale was increased for employees across the board.” 

The Monte de Piedad was not the only public institution that operated in the red, 
had poor accounting practices, and faced the scrutiny of royal auditors at the turn of the 
nineteenth century. The finances of the cahildo concerned the Crown, with royal 
accountants repeatedly asking to review their records from 1786 up to 1815. Cabildo 
35 Monte employees were bonded through a fiador. The fianzus for department heads was 
600 pesos, controllers 600 pesos, for officials 400 pesos, and for the jewelry appraiser. 
1,000 pesos. AGN Gobernacion, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 5(1), fs. Iv-4. 
°° AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 5 (1), fs. Lv-2. 
>? Cabrera Siles and Escandén, Historia, pp. 248, 255. 
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TABLE 13. 


PLAN FOR SALARY INCREASE FOR MONTE DE PIEDAD EMPLOYEES IN 1826 


Employee Actual Salary New Salary 
Director 2,000 3,000 
Four Ministers, @ 1,200 pesos 4,800 7,200 
Controller 600 900 
Three officials with most 
seniority, @ 400pesos 1,200 2,400 
Three junior officials, @ 400 pesos _—'1,200 2,100 
“Oficial ultimo” 400 600 
Jewelry Appraiser 400 700 
Clothing Appraiser 400 600 
Three “meritorios,” @ 100 pesos 300 450 
Two guards, @ 182 pesos 4 reales 365 547 
Doorman 250 400 
Total 11,915 18,897 


officials refused to cooperate with royal audit efforts in 1817. In 1788, auditors from the 
Royal Tribunal of Accounts accused the city of arbitrary procedures, a lack of formal 
accounting structures, and abuses in management of city funds. Among those cabildo 
members accused of corruption was none other than Manuel Gamboa himself, who had 
been replaced as Monte director in 1814 for misusing public funds. When he returned to 
the city council in 1817, he was barred from financial operations. ** 

The Monte de Piedad was “under the sovereign protection of his majesty” and as 
such was held to the same bureaucratic regulatory policies as other royal ministries, such as 
the Real Hacienda. Royal oversight of the Monte fell to the viceregal secretariat, who 
aggressively prosecuted frauds and embezzlements. If there were irregularities in the 
operations of the institution, the officials in charge were held accountable.*” For example, 


in 1797 Don Vicente Candamo, an official in the Depository, faced an investigation by the 


38 Anna, The Fall, p. 159. 
*° AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 3, f. 24. 
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Crown's solicitor for having abused his authority and poor conduct.*” That same year, 
Don Antonio Esquivel, the clothing appraiser, was prosecuted for “mala versacion” (poor 
judgement) in the use of his authority.*' In 1805, Don José Cruces, an official in the 
Treasury department of the institution, was sentenced to four years in prison for having 
falsified Monte tickets nine years earlier.** 

When the problem was missing money, Monte employees’ goods were embargoed 
to meet the sum, even if the official had passed away. For example, in July of 1794 the 
Treasurer Don Pedro Ossoro died, his estate was frozen until accounts could be settled in 
the department which he oversaw. 

When the Judge Protector, the royal official charged with oversight of the Monte, 
suspended the salary of the Interventor Don Mariano Gerardi in October, [800 because of 
the discovery of irregularities in the Auction side of the business. his wife Dofia Maria de 
los Rios argued that it was not his fault, as he had not been in to the office in five years due 
to a paralytic illness. Gerardi had left daily operations to the Marqués de Valleano and Don 
Juan Pinto, two “qualified fellows.” Dofia Maria’s plea was granted and Gerardi did not 
lose his salary (despite being incapacitated), but only because Don Juan Centenac, the 
Auction Judge, declared that the robbery had occurred on his watch.” 

Five years later, Don Pedro Martinez was not as lucky as Don Gerardi. As 
discussed above, Martinez was the Jewelry Appraiser from the late [790s until 1804. In 


November 1805, the Judge Protector had him jailed and his goods embargoed because he 


*° AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 1, f. 6. 

*' AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 10, f. 166. 
* AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 6, f. 77. 

* AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 3, fs. 22-24. 
“+ AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 9, f. 141. 
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was held responsible for a shortage of over 6,300 pesos that occurred while he was 
employed at the Monte, which prompted his wife to ask the Monte employees in her 
husband’s old department for help in meeting her daily subsistence needs. *° 

Don Juan Centenac was prosecuted for shortages totalling 3,422 pesos discovered 
in the 1800 audit and inventory, and in 1804 he was still in jail, though his poor health 
meant that he was also in and out of the Hospital de Jestis Nazareno while his case was 
under review. In the summer of 1805, Centenac’s goods had been embargoed, and his 
wife, Dofia Francisca Antonia Catalan, sued to get back seized property that she argued 
was part of her dowry, and therefore protected by law.*° Dofia Francisca Antonia also 
petitioned the courts to reconsider her husband’s case, arguing that he was not guilty, or at 
least not the only guilty party. She claimed that the accusations against Centenac arose 
from poor administrative practices of the Directors Tresbuestos and then Gamboa, as they 
did not perform inventories as directed, and when Gamboa finally did in 1800, the goods 
and money missing could have been the responsibility of “many judges and clerks that had 
managed the office” over the years.*” 

The problem of descubiertos (shortages) continually plagued the Monte de Piedad. 
When in August of 1814 the Viceroy ordered an audit of the institution, Don Ramon Otafiez 
was held responsible for 3,552 pesos missing from the Depository and 683 pesos missing 


from the Auction section, while Don Manuel Carrion was held responsible for 2,223 


** AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 7. f. 81. 


*° AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 6, fs. 69-70, 74-76. Dofia Francisca Antonia was not 
successful, as the only document she could produce about the relationship of her property 
to her husband was a receipt for 4 thousand pesos, the value of asorted clothing, jewels 
and cash, dated 23 febreroo 1792, after the date of their marriage, and which the court 
officials said were not the goods that were embargoed. 


*” AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 2, fs. 18-19. 
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pesos.** The auction judge Don José Antonio Casela was also found guilty at this time, 
and he pleaded with the government not to jail him for shortages because of his advanced 
age and poor health, and instead to free him on the bond of Don Mariano Santa Maria. I[t is 
not clear how much of this was outright robbery, and how much poor management. In the 
case of Don Centenac’s crimes, mentioned above, it appears that goods were listed in the 
Contaduria record books of the treasury section as having been prendas cumplidas available 
for sale, but did not appear in the auction section reports. Other discrepancies included 
goods whose redemption was noted in the auction room records, but did not show up in 
the general accounting books, indicating that the money received for the goods never made 
it to the treasury.”” In 1816, new accounting procedures were established.” 

In addition to shortages, there were other ways that employees defrauded the 
Monte. In May, 1823, Monte management accused Accountant Don José Garcia of using 
a fraudulent ticket to claim the difference between the pawn and sale prices of a prenda. 
The fake ticket had allegedly been created with the assistance of the Meritorio Don Pedro 
Castro Virgen, whose initials were on the ticket. The pair were punished in the interest of 
“a numerous public very susceptible to fraud.”*' 

The state also played the role of ombudsman, receiving and investigating 
complaints by the public against personnel or procedures of the Monte de Piedad. The 
government received various complaints in 1834 about operations in the auction hall. The 
problem was that employees were selling goods without putting them up for bid, instead 


taking the first offer and often leaving the owner with neither proceeds nor his possession. 


** AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 11, f. 207, 209, 202. 

*° AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 6, fs. 72-73. 

*° Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, pp. 239-240. 

*' AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 3, fs. 1-3v. 
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This loss was “so unjust, so illegal and so worthy of avoiding” that the Minister of 
Gobernaci6n ordered the Director to ensure that abuses like this did not occur.** The 
Monte de Piedad was a credit arena in which state agents and city residents came into daily 
contact; relations between Monte employees and pawning customers at the various stages 


of the pawning process could be touchy as credit needs were negotiated. 


Brokers and clients in the public pawnshop 

The Monte de Piedad moved from its original home in the San Pedro and San Pablo 
Convent to the Convent of Santa Brigida in 1821, because of crowded and poor storage 
conditions in the former location. The architect, Dr. José Torres, inspected the Monte’s 
facilities in the San Pedro and San Pablo building in October, 1796. He noted that the 
downstairs offices, which used to be the Jesuits’ theology classroom and now housed the 
Depository office, had storage shelves packed beyond capacity with jewels and clothes. 
Torres reported that upon entering the warehouse humid vapors were manifest, and that 
this was a problem for the public, whose “a/ahas got wet and all the clothes disintegrated.” 
Another inspector suggested to the viceroy that a new building was necessary, one that was 
“secure, in good condition, and equipped with ventilation, to avoid the rotting caused by 
moths and dampness.” Employees had to air out in the sun moldy goods whose 
redemption time approached *° 

In 1836, the Monte moved again, this time to buildings known as the Casas de 
Moctezuma on the Empadrillo fronting the Zécalo, which remains the headquarters of the 
modern institution. In each of its homes, the Monte de Piedad was an arena in which 


residents of the city brought household goods in to be appraised by the institution’s 


°° AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 13(1), fs. 1-3v. 
*? AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. 4, fs. 123-126 
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employees, the context for broker-client relationships with cultural and economic contours 
that were part of the daily rhythm of life in the city. Regulation documents and 
contemporary pamphlets allow a fuller examination of the duties, obligations, and 
tribulations of the Monte staff, including the experiences of subalterns, who were the ones 
who had daily contact with the customers. 

The statutes of the Monte de Piedad called for candidates for lower and mid-level 
positions to be sought among those who already employed by the institution and whose 
service had been meritorious. When lists of candidates did not contain enough employees, 
they might be sent back for reformulation. In one instance, the Junta Particular wanted to 
go outside of the institution because of the “ineptitude” of the employee pool, and they 
washed their hands of any problems that might arise from choosing among them.™ 

Loyal employees climbed the ladder at the Monte, as seen by the example of Don 
José Antonio Casela, who was promoted to Auction Judge in April 1805, which opened up 
the job of Auction bookkeeper, for which two employees and one outsider were 
candidates. Earlier that year, Don José Palacios moved up from the position of bookkeeper 
in the Depositary to Interventor (controller), responsible in his new job for ensuring that the 
Monte’s operations met the letter of the law.*° 

It was important that administrators be able to perform their duties. When Don 
Pedro Martinez, jewelry appraiser, missed work for two weeks due to illness in 1793, the 
public suffered because the Monte could not accept jewels in this absence according to the 
statutes, although subaltern employees seem to have taken in some jewels anyway. The 
institution suffered when unqualified employees engaged in pawning transactions in 


Martinez’ absence, overvaluing goods such that if the Monte were stuck with the jewel and 


* AGN Montepios. vol. 17, exp. 5, fs. 53-54. 
°° AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 5, f. 55; vol. 17, exp. 4, fs. 45-47. 
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had to sell it in auction, the institution would take a loss.°” The Monte management 
supported Don José Manuel Ynfante as jewelry appraiser in April 1802, but Ynfante was 
unable to obtain a fiador for the 1,000 peso bond required by the Monte statutes.*’ The 
appraisers only worked on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, which were days of 
empeno, so Martinez’ continual absences were seen as inexcusable since he did not have to 
goineveryday. Martinez was finally replaced in January of 1804 by Don Sebastian 
Rodriguez, with the approval of Viceroy Iturrigaray.™ In 1806, the jewelry appraiser 
position was open again, and the Director Gamboa recommended to the Juez Protector Mier 
that Don José Roman fill the job. Roman agreed to serve for 400 pesos annually, and 
would arrange a bond of 1,000 pesos, as required in the Statutes.*” 

Employee absenteeism seems to have been a recurring problem for the Monte. In 
1825, Director Couto reported to the President of the new republic, Guadalupe Victoria, 
that Don Manuel Nagera, on the Treasury staff at the Monte, missed work on October 31 
and therefore clients were unable to redeem the goods they needed for the Day of the Dead 
holiday in a timely manner.”° On other occasions, other duties of employees kept them 
from their posts. For example, in August 1829 the Jewelry Appraiser Don Antonio 
Sausedo was called out of the city by the Civic Battalion of the militia, in which he was a 
captain. Director Couto asked the Minister of Gobernaci6n to re-assign Sausedo to some 


other militia activity which would not take him out of the city and out of work. Couto 


** AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. 5, f. 154. 

°7 AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. 11, fs. 242-245. 

*® AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. 10, fl. 238; exp. 11, f. 250-251. 

°° AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. II, f. 246. 

“° The director informed the president of this personnel problem before disciplining the 
employee according to the statutes because he wanted to be sure that the “new form of 


government” did not mean adminsistrative change at the Monte as well. AGN 
Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 4 (3), fs. 1-4v. 
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argued that finding another silversmith to stand in for him, properly bonding him, and 
training him in the procedures at the Monte would be time consuming, and meanwhile “the 
large part of the population of this City that find assistance in this pious establishment” 
would suffer as operations for the pawning of jewels would have to be suspended.”' 

Upon retirement, administrators continued to receive their full salaries as pensions, 
practice which certainly a drain on the principal. When Don Rafael Maria Velasquez was 
granted retirement from his position as head of the Deposit room by the viceroy in March of 
1805, he was to continue to receive his 1200 peso annual salary, with 900 pesos coming 
out of the institutions’ treasury, and the remaining 300 to come from his replacement. This 
practice reflects the fact that royal jobs were considered property, “plaza en propiedad.””* 

In 1848, pensions were extended to subaltern employees as well.” 

The statutes called for persons of good character and ability to man the various 
administrative levels of the institution. Article 2 of Chapter 14 stated that standards should 
include “limpieza de sangre (racial purity), moral customs and judicious conduct, and also, 
that in addition to being hard-working, they should have the ability to write, count and 
inteligencia en papeles (ability to do paper work).”** Most of the documents in the 
Montepios ramo do not distinguish between peninsular and criollo. A few employees can be 
matched to the 1811 census sample. Young single Spanish men were among those who ran 
the day to day activities at the Monte de Piedad, especially in its first fifty years. Don Luis 
Cerna, twenty-five years old and single, was named Oficial Colocador del la Depositaria in 


1806, because of his “good conduct, health, and application” in his two-year career with the 


°' AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 8(2), fs. I-lv. 

°? AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 8, f. 88; Anna, The Fall, p. 159. 

°? Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, p. 255. 

™ Dario Rubio, El Nacional Monte de Piedad (México: n.p., 1947), p. 8. 
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Monte. The other two candidates for this position were also single and in their early 
twenties.” 

There were also more mature employees, many of whom came up in the ranks 
throughout their career. For example, Don José Palacios, a 40-year-old widower in March 
of 1805, had entered into service at the Monte at the ground level as a meritorio (employee 
without salary) in January of 1783, had moved up to Depository official in 1788, and then 
in February of 1805 was promoted to [nterventor in the same section. He was the top 
candidate for the position of Depository section head in March of 1805 when Don Rafael 
Cadena retired.”° 

Other employees were married, some middle-aged and others younger. Don Juan 
Antonio Laspita, a 55-year-old espafiol married to Dofia Maria Barbara Gonzalez, was the 
Monte’s Contador in the 1800s, and Don Tomas Garcia, a 50-year-old espariol married to 
Dojia Josefa Serrano, was the Treasurer of the Monte in the same years.”” In 1816, Don 
José Maria Garcia Figueroa, a criollo tailor from Toluca, worked in the Depository. He 
was 29-years-old, and married to Francisca Torres, a 28-year-old criolla from Mexico 
City.” 

The statutes dictated how the employees were to present themselves. They were 
not to wear hats or “indecent suits.” They were not to smoke in the offices or introduce 
any other type of disorder.”” Since the Monte de Piedad was under royal patronage, the 


behavior outside of the work place, marital relations, and lifestyle of its employees were 


** AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. 16, f. 318. 

°*° AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 8, f. 88. 

*? AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 9, fs. 128-128v. 

** AGN Padrones, vol. 55, f. 24; AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, f. 290. 


*° Rubio, ElNacional, p. 9. 
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investigated by the royal government on occasion, records of which give us a glimpse into 
personal lives. For example, in 1804 Don Estéban Enciso, who worked in the treasury 
department of the Monte, unsuccessfully petitioned the viceroy to rescind a court order that 
he give half of his 400 peso annual salary to his estranged wife, Dofia Apolonia Gutiérrez 
de Rosas, for her maintenance and that of their children, because she refused to settle ina 
casa de recogimiento of his choice, and instead was living with her mother and uncle, 
coming and going at will. A third of his salary was also tagged for repayment of a debt he 
owed to the Marquesa de Sierra Nevada. As a result of his petition, the government looked 
further into Enciso’s social habits, discovering that he maintained an ostentatiously- 
appointed vehicle, which was well beyond the means of his salary as a treasury official in 
the Monte de Piedad. Witnesses in the investigation included other employees of the 
institution, like Laspita, who testified that Enciso was a man of “good conduct,” though he 
was alittle negligent in meeting his obligations, and that it was true that he had a fancy car 
that he was rumored to have financed through gambling. Other witness-employees claimed 
that Enciso gambled nightly, winning up to 100 pesos at a time.”” By March of 1805, 
Enciso had served over nineteen years at the Monte, but his climb was slowed by his 
reputation as an “insubordinate and daily gambler.””' In 1827, Enciso left the Monte de 
Piedad, victim to legislation that barred Spaniards from the civil service in response to 
plans to reimpose Spanish authority over newly-independent Mexico.”* 

Some Monte employees were provided with lodging in the Monte de Piedad 
building. Such was the case for auction judge Don Juan Centenac and his wife Dojia 


Francisca Antonia Catalan, mentioned above. When Doijia Francisca Antonia petitioned to 


7° AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 9, fs. 126-128v. 
7! AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 5, f. 54. 


™ Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, p. 247. 
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have her dowry goods freed from the embargo against her husband in 1805S, one reason 
given was that she wanted to move them from “the room that we have had up to now in the 
Monte” to another room “on the street.” The room she was forced to take was devoid of 
any furniture, which she argued was detrimental to her small children, as was their dire 
financial straits due to her husband’s five year imprisonment. ”* 

The employees of the Monte de Piedad served over two thousand customers a 
month. A profile of some of these customers can be gleaned from the information in the 
Monte’s ledgers which document daily pawning transactions and from census data. Like 
the pulperias discussed in Chapter |, some customers made regular use of the institution, 
and women were the majonty of clients, comprising 65 percent in a sample of the Monte de 
Piedad ledgers for the first quarter of 1802." In the sample of 1,085 transactions from the 
first quarter of 1802, 15 percent of the customers were listed more than once.’* The 
sample only captures a portion of the activity for these months, and most likely for these 
customers. Table 14 lays out the gender background of repeat customers. Women 
comprise 65 percent of these repeat customers, which is consistent with their presence in 
the sample overall. 

Widows were among the female clients. Matching up names from the sample taken 
from the 1802 ledger with the sample of the 1811 census reveals that criolla widows stand 
out. For example, Dofia Juana Olivares, a 41-year-old criolla widow residing on Mesones 


street downtown, pawned a rebozo and 4 diamond earrings in January for 6 pesos.”° 


* AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 6, f. 70, first quote; f. 68, second quote. 
74 CONDUMEX, Fondo CDLV-2, 1796; AHNMP, Libros de Empeiio, 1802. 


”> The sample is of the ledger books for January, February and March of 1802, compiled 
with data from every third page of the ledgers. 


7® Mesones is listed as Dofia Juana Olivares’ address in both the 1802 Monte ledger and the 
1811 census. AGN Padrones, vol. 55, f. 314; AHNMP, Libros de Empeiios, 1802. 
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TABLE 14. 
REPEAT CUSTOMERS AT THE MONTE DE PIEDAD BY GENDER, 1802 


Visits Women Men Total 


Two 57 34 91 
Three 25 16 4] 
Four it 4 15 
Five or more 10 | 1] 
Total 103 55 158 


Maria de Jestis Peralta, a 51-year-old criolla widow attached to a household on Parque del 
Conde street, visited the Monte de Piedad five times in the first quarter of 1802, pawning 
silver plates on two occasions for 20 and 30 pesos, respectively, and clothing on three 
occasions, for between 6 and 15 pesos. Maria Peralta appears to have used the pawnshop 
for very short-term loans, as she redeemed one of the pledges in four days, one in a month, 
and two within two months, while the last pledge, a muslin tunic, was in pawn for eight 
months.”’ Not all widows were criollas. Maria Anzurez. a 41-year-old casta widow living 
on Calle de Nahuatlato, and Margarita Lopez, a 31-year old castiza widow who worked as 
a servant, also frequented the pawnshop.”™ The prevalence of widows among clients fits 
with what Arrom has called “the feminization of poverty,” as female-headed households 
held disadvanted positions in the capitalist structures of the city, earning less and thus 


needing the services of the Monte de Piedad more.” 


7” AGN Padrones, vol. 57, f. 114; AHNMP, Libros de Empeiios, 1802. 
78 AGN Padrones, vol. 57. 
” Arrom, The Women, pp. 199-201. 
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Table [5 details the pawning activity for one repeat female client, Mariana Ruiz, for 
the entire year of 1802. In addition to the regularity of Mariana Ruiz’ pawning activity, 
other patterns emerge. Some goods were repawned immediately after being redeemed. 

For example, the diamond belt pawned on April 7th for 25 pesos, redeemed on October 5 
at the end of the six-month plazo, was pawned again on October 6th for the same amount, 
to be redeemed in April of the next year. Other goods were redeemed only a few days after 
being pawned, such as the large shaw! pawned in January. 

Monte employees believed that most people pawned for subsistence needs, as 
argued in their 1829 proposal to extend the establishment's hours to open earlier in the 
morning, so that the needy families “did not have to go hungry until the afternoon.””” But 
it is clear, especially in the Monte de Piedad documents, that the destitute were not the only 
people frequenting pawnshops. The nature of goods in the inventory such as very valuable 
jewels, fine clothing, and elaborate silverware suggest that middling to elite folks also used 
pawning as a means to obtain quick cash."' Indeed, the lists of goods that could be 
accepted in pawn detailed in the bando at the open of this chapter and in the statutes were 
not the bare necessities of the poor.** Looking again at Table 15, the fact that Mariana Ruiz 
could afford to have a number of petticoats and silk skirts in pawn at the same time suggest 
that she was not among the city’s poorest residents. It may be that she was a seamstress 
and was using her inventory to finance production, or that she was of a relatively well-to- 
do household (perhaps a widow and household head) strapped for cash.** The diamond 
*° AGN Gobernacion, leg. 2187(1), exp. | num. 7, fs. 3-5. For other examples of the 
identification of clients as “especially the poor,” see AGN Gobernacion, leg. 2187(1), exp. 

1, num. 4. 
5! AHNMP, Libros de Empeiio, 1802. 
* Villela, El Monte, p. 9. 


*° Because the closest available census for city residents is 1811, nine years after the 1802 
ledgers examined at the Monte de Piedad, the identity of Mariana Ruiz is difficult to 


Date Pawned 


Jan. 8, 1802 
Jan. 11, 1802 
Jan. 13, 1802 
Jan. 15, 1802 
Mar. 3, 1802 
Mar. 5, 1802 
Apr. 7, 1802 
Apr. 12, 1802 
Apr. 24, 1802 
May 10, 1802 
May 12, 1802 
May 15, 1802 
May 21, 1802 
Aug. 16, 1802 
Sep. 15, 1802 
Sep. 17, 1802 
Oct. 6, 1802 
Oct. 8, 1802 
Oct. 13, 1802 
Nov. 8, 1802 
Nov. 11, 1802 
Nov. 15, 1802 
Nov. 17, 1802 
Dec. 3, 1802 
Dec. 10, 1802 
Dec. 17, 1802 


TABLE 15. 
MARIANA RUIZ AT THE MONTE DE PIEDAD, 1802 


[tem Pawned 


new large shawl [mantdn| 10 pesos 
silk skirt 6 pesos 
small cloth, scarf, 2 gold crosses 5 pesos 
silk petticoats 4 pesos 
silk skirt 10 pesos 
3 shirts 10 pesos 
diamond ring 25 pesos 
Indianilla petticoat 8 pesos 
petticoat 8 pesos 
cavo petticoat 8 pesos 
silk skirt 8 pesos 
beaver cloth petticoat 4 pesos 
3 handkerchiefs 4 pesos 
petticoat and smal! military-style overcoat 4 pesos 
silk skirt 10 pesos 
3 shirts 10 pesos 
diamond ring 25 pesos 
petticoat and small military-style overcoat 10 pesos 
linen petticoat, shawl [rebozo} 7 pesos 
silk skirt 6 pesos 
silk skirt 8 pesos 
diamond and ruby ring 25 pesos 
yellow silk petticoat 4 pesos 
3 handkerchiefs 4 pesos 
petticoat and small military-style overcoat 8 pesos 
new large shawl [mantdn| 6 pesos 


Source: AHNMP, Libros de Empefio, 1802. 
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Redeemed 


Jan. 30, 1802 
Jul. 10, 1802 
Aug. 8, 1802 
Jul. 22, 1802 
Sep. 14, 1802 
Sep. 16, 1802 
Oct. 5, 1802 
Oct. 9, 1802 
Nov. 5, 1802 
Dec. 14, [802 
Nov. 9, [802 
Nov. 25, 1802 
Dec. 2, 1802 
Feb. 19,1803 
Mar. 7, 1803 
Mar. 17, 1803 
Apr. 14, 1803 
Apr. 19, 1803 
Apr. 2, 1803 
May 10, 1803 
May 12, 1803 
Jun. 2, 1803 
Jul. 5, 1803 
Jun. 16,1803 
Jun. 1, 1803 
May 24, 1803 


and ruby jewelry could indicate that she was of elite status. Also, the fact that the Monte de 


Piedad only accepted goods worth at least 2 or 3 pesos meant that the poorest needy had to 


turn elsewhere with their less valuable possessions. The occasional identification of a 


client as “Don” or *Dofia” in the early documents, while such titles may no longer have 


determine, as she may have moved. From my sample of the 1811 census, this woman 

could be the Maria Ana Ruiz that lived on Mesones (one of the streets noted as her address 
in the 1802 ledgers), who was a single criolla seamstress living with 2 others. Or she could 
be the Dofia Maria Ruiz, a 43-year-old criolla widow, who lived in a room on the stair 
landing at Coliseo Viejo no. 8 with her 14-year-old son and another widow with three 


children. 


ISI 


demarcated the highest class status, nonetheless suggest that the Monte had a more well-to- 
do clientele than the destitute it was established to serve. 

A number of the clients at the Monte de Piedad were retail merchants. Table 16 lists 
the storekeeper-pawnbrokers from the sample of the 1802 ledger entries. [t may be that 
brokers such as these used the pawnshop to raise operating capital for their businesses, or 
they might, like other customers, raise money for household needs. It is also possible that 
brokers pawned goods left in pawn at their stores, as complaints from retail customers that 
their goods were unavailable when they returned to redeem them before the six-month 
pledge period were not uncommon. In 1829, Don Jose Berdeja, a corner store owner, 
pawned a diamond jewel set at the Monte de Piedad after its owner, Sefior Lemos, had 
repawned it with Berdeja three times before.*° 

Just as the managers of the Monte de Piedad were sometimes insubordinate in the 
eyes of regulators, so to were the customers who came to the establishment for economic 
assistance. In its first years, customers’ behavior was so scandalous as they waited their 
turn at the counter, that men and women were separated from each other in 1776. Two 
years later, customer misconduct, including the yelling of insults at the employees, 
warranted the construction of stocks on the Monte premises to punish the guilty publicly on 
the spot.*° 
In 1798 the management informed the Court’s solicitor that the prohibition of the 


sale and pawning of Monte de Piedad holetos (tickets), issued by Viceroy Revillagigedo in 


** AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 9. fs. 4.6; AHNMP, Libros de Empeiio, 
1802. 


8° AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 9 (2), f. 4-6; In the Italian context in the 
seventeenth century, “a number of petty shopkeepers called Pelagati who accepted pledges 
privately, lent upon them, and then re-pledged them with the Monte.” Pullan, Rich and 
Poor, p. 618. 


*° Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, p. 231; Rubio, El Nacional, p. 13. 
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TABLE 16. 


STOREKEEPERS WHO WERE CLIENTS AT THE MONTE DE Prepap, 1802 


Name Good(s) Pawned at Monte Loan Amount 
Maria Barbuena gold reliquary, 2 rosaries, diamond hat-twist 15 pesos 
José Vasquez 2 petticoats of muslin and cavo LO pesos 
José Camacho petticoats of cherla 2 pesos 
linen rebozo 1 peso 
José Estrada tunic and reliquary 16 pesos 
Ana Guzman 4 forks and 4 spoons 25 pesos 
José Lascano silk skirt LO pesos 
Maria Velasco 4 silver plates 370 pesos 
12 plates and 12 fruit cups 260 pesos 
new rebozo 1 peso 
petticoat 3 pesos 
overcoat and lapel 6 pesos 
Maria Josefa Zepeda pearl necklace 10 pesos 
woven printed silk cloth 10 pesos 


1793, had not brought an end to the practice. Trafficking in pawn tickets was often brisk. 
Reportedly when people “found themselves with some urgency, they approached 
somebody to lend them money in exchange for their pawn ticket.” Others tried to cover 
gambling debts by trading Monte tickets, often getting less than the good was pawned for. 
Still others traded their pawn ticket, then went to the Monte and declared the ticket lost, 
taking advantage of a statute that allowed for recovery of a pawn without the ticket if the 
person could get another person to serve as fiudor and swear as to the ownership of the 
good. In the latter case, it was the person who acquired the ticket who lost out, as the item 
would not be there when he or she went to redeem it.*” The government ordered that 
tickets were not to be transferred to third parties, to ensure that customers did not lose their 
valuables held by the Monte. Monte employees were instructed to dispose of tickets that 


were not held by their original owners, presumably when the new ticket holder tried to 


*7 AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. 6, f. 171. 
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redeem the prenda or when they tried to pawn the ticket itself.** In 1829, Don José 
Berdeja, a retail merchant discussed above, had in his possession fifteen Monte de Piedad 
pawn tickets for goods that his customers had pawned there.” 

Another area where customers reportedly manipulated the services of the Monte de 
Piedad involved the auction room. In 1836, customer Rafael Castro tried to get the return 
on the sale of some of his pawned jewels. In his petition to Gobernacion he emphasized 
his honesty, arguing that at least he was not like those clients that attended the auctions with 
some of their friends, who would push the bids up on their goods so as to gain a large 
profit on its sale. Castro also referred to these clients as “negociantes rateros” (thieving 
merchants) who manipulated the process in order to obtain SO or 60 percent return on their 
(or their own clients, if they were pawning goods already in pawns with them) property.” 

Relations between employees and clients concerned regulators from time to time. 

In 1816, the Judge Protector José Mexia noted in a report that the job of the Monte 
personnel was tough, as it was impossible to keep up with the “incessant work,” and 
equally impossible “to satisfy the demands of the Public, who by shouting sought to speed 
up the service.””' A few months earlier, the Royal Tribunal de Accounts noted that Monte 
managers had enough to do ensuring that their employees did not engage in fraud through 
the course of their daily operations, or that clients did not defraud the institution, without 
having to deal with “all types of women who arrive seeking favor,” suggesting that women 


were the more vocal clients.”* 


** AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. 6, fs. 169-170, 175-176. 

*” AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 9(2), fs. 4-6. 
»” AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), f. 2v. 

°" AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, f. 293v. 

** AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, f. 269. 


There is evidence that the Monte employees looked for better ways to serve the 
public. A petition in March, 1828 argued for longer morning hours without a lunch break 
because customers supposedly were most desperate in the morning. They needed 
sufficient time to get through the lines so that their families did not have to fast until the 
afternoon or endure the abuses of the storekeepers. The employees also argued that in the 
afternoon it was often raining or foggy, and therefore the lighting in the dispatch room was 
bad, slowing work and making it impossible to attend to all customers waiting, and that 
more goods were misplaced at that time. A third reason for changing the hours was related 
to the mood of the staff: “employees would have a better disposition if they did not have 
the distraction of leaving to eat and then having to come back to work.”” 

The Junta Particular undertook a review of procedures and accounts in the Monte in 
December of 1805, in order to quiet “las voces vagos” (vagabond voices) that criticized its 
operations and its employees’ honesty. The royal court believed that such accounting 
would be time-consuming and reveal administrative weaknesses instead of clearing the 
name of the institution and its officials. The court suggested that Director Gamboa could 
go very far in correcting the public image if he himself set a good example and stepped up 
the supervision and vigilance of his staff. The auction section was deemed in need of the 
closest supervision, as its cache of long-held and unsold goods were the largest temptation 
for dishonest employees.” It was precisely the auction section of the Monte that drew 
repeated criticism from customers forty years later, with employees accused of 


undervaluing goods at the time of sale.” 


3 AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 7(7), fs. 3-5. 
** AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. 14. fs. 269, 296-99. 
°° AGN Gobernacion, leg. 2187(1), exp. I, no. 13(1), fs. I-2v. 
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If the public’s opinion of the Monte and its staff was at times unfavorable, the 
bureaucrats charged with oversight of the institution were no more forgiving. As 
mentioned earlier, the Fiscal of the Real Hacienda and the Judge Protector of the institution 
regularly accused the employees of inefficiency and at times dishonest behavior. 
Conversely, employees of the Monte repeatedly characterized the institution as something 
special. In the words of the Director in 1823, “one could justifiably call it the most 
beneficial establishment of its kind.””* The Monte’s managers considered the cash in the 
treasury “sacred funds.””’ On several occasions, the Director or other officials of the 
Monte de Piedad asserted that they were different from private pawnshops, and therefore 
should be treated differently. For example, in 1832 when the government wanted the 
Monte de Piedad to begin paying taxes, the Director claimed that it should not have to pay 
because of its status as a state-sponsored charity. Yet in many ways, the Monte was like 
private pawnshops, sharing some of the same business practices and facing some of the 


same decisions. 


The business of pawning in the Monte 

Since its founding in 1775 until the 16th of August 1805, 1,031,477 customers had 
pawned goods at the Monte, for a combined value of 17,452,299 pesos. * The operating 
capital of the institution fluctuated, affected by the ebbs and flows of the volume of 
business, and the efficient or sloppy management of the institution. The 1802 monthly 


ledgers show this fluctuation, as summarized in Table 17. The original principal of 


°° AGN Gobernacion, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 3, f. 2 
°? AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 3, f. 3v. 
°8 AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. 14, f. 272. 
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TABLE 17. 


PRINCIPAL BALANCE OF MONTE DE PIEDAD, 1802 


Year Month Amount 

1802 January 4,363 pesos 2 3/4 reales 
February 4,798 pesos 3 3/4 reales 
March 1,840 pesos 3 3/4 reales 
April 1,557 pesos 5 3/4 reales 
May 1,796 pesos 2 1/4 reales 
June 2,165 pesos 7 reales 
July 17,573 pesos 2 3/4 reales 
August 6,717 pesos 5 1/2 reales 
September 10,346 pesos 4 reales 
October 7,496 pesos 7 3/4 reales 
November 6,267 pesos 
December 10,091 pesos 


Sources: AHNMP, Libros de Empefios, 1802 


300,000 left by the Conde de Regla in 1775 was depleted in the 1780s, and not until the 
1850s did the coffers reach that amount again. 

In 1815, the volume of business was estimated at over 4,000 pledges a month (or 
48,000 a year).”” In 1823, the Director of the Monte de Piedad told the Minister of 
Gobernacién 40,000 persons a year that came to the institution for help. He said that the 
numbers of clients “had increased extraordinarily in these last years,” suggesting that the 
early years of independence were difficult economically for city residents, though the 
number is in fact lower than the 1815 figure.'°° In 1826, 45,681 people sought loans at the 


Monte de Piedad.'*' In 1848, 38,427 people secured 41 1,598 pesos in loans.'°* 


»” AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, f. 267v. 

'0° AGN Gobernacién, vol. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. L, fs. 8-9v 
'°' AGN Montepios, vol. 28, exp. 2, fs. 203-208. 

'°° AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(2), exp. 1, no. 21(8) 
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The type of currency with which the Monte did business was a source of 
consternation for both managers and clients. In 1823, the government of Emperor Iturbide 
wanted the Monte to switch from metal to paper money, but the Director resisted, claiming 
it would hurt the institution and the clients. He pointed out that “more than half of the four 
or five hundred people who come daily” pawned goods worth less than three pesos. This 
sum would be impossible to give in paper money. The change called for the institution to 
accept paper currency in the repayment of loans that were made in pesos and reales of 
silver. The Director opposed accepting paper from clients redeeming their goods because 
the result would be to make the coinage on hand insufficient for the many small daily 
transactions that could not be made in paper curency. He feared the move would push 
clients back into the “bitterness of days gone by” when they had to turn to some store to 
secure food at the cost of “enormous usury.” The government relented and excepted the 
Institution from the paper currency policy.'” 

Two years later in 1825, clients complained to the new government of the Federal 
District that employees at the Monte would not let them redeem their goods with gold coins, 
the value of which the Monte believed to be unstable. The Monte administration voiced 
concerns similar to those in the case of paper, again arguing that the institution needed 
smaller fractions of money to conduct its business. President Guadalupe Victoria ordered 
the Monte to accept gold coins at the intrinsic value of 18 pesos/ounce, reprimanding the 
institution for scandalizing and discrediting the nation. '” 

The statutes of the Monte de Piedad withstood the succession of governments in 


Mexico (though its leadership did alternate between liberal and conservatives as the national 


'°3 AGN Gobemacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 1, fs. 8-9v. 
'* AGN Gobemacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 4, fs. 1-2v, 7-14v, 18-2lv. 
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leadership changed).'*° Yet operations in the Monte de Piedad did change over the years, 
as the management and governing board adapted to a changing business and political 
climate throughout the nineteenth century. For example, in 1810, the re-pawning of 
pledges was limited to one day a week. In 1814, the governing board banned re-pawning, 
and the institution closed temporarily, as this practice was deemed responsible for the 
depletion of funds as loans were not paid back but rather extended. The board revisited 
the issue in 1842, when the repawning of items was again allowed, as long as the customer 
paid the interest due from the first pledge period. As the Monte de Piedad could (and 
sometimes did) lose money in the auctioning of goods, this option of extending the pledge 
period would give clients more time to put together the money they owed.'*° 

Employees prompted other changes at the Monte. In 1828, a petition signed by 
employees argued that the hours should be extended to open at 8:00 a.m. and serve the 
public straight through to 3:00 p.m. Up to that point the establishment had been opened 
four hours in the morning and two in the afternoon.'°’ On March 18, 1828, the federal 
government compromised, changing the hours of operation to 8:30 a.m. until 2:30 p.m.'” 
In 1841, interim president Santa Anna tried to protect and augment the Monte’s 


capital by ordering that any depdsitos judiciales ordered by court authorities be deposited in 


'°5 Villela identifies different nineteenth-century Monte Directors with the political factions: 
Trebuesto, Couto and Lazpita were identified as Conservatives, while Sanchez de Tagle, 
Pedraza, Herera, Gochicoa and Cendejas were identified as Liberals. Villela, E/ Monte , p. 
7. 

'°° Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, pp. 237, 252, 255-256. 

'°7 AGN Gobemacion, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 7(7), fs. 3-5. 


'°8 Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, p. 247. 
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the Monte de Piedad, where 4 percent interest would be charged monthly, but only for the 
first year the money was held.'°? 

In July of 1849, the directors of the Monte de Piedad established a cajade ahorros 
(savings bank), paying 4 percent annual interest for deposits over 5 pesos. Deposits of 
between | and 4 pesos would not earn interest. Two years later, the savings bank 
operations were fused with the pawning operations in the Depository section. In 1855, the 
savings bank was separated from the Monte’s accounting, and interest was fixed at 6 
percent annually.''° The argument for the continued existence of the savings bank was that 
the working poor could save the small amounts that they could put together, and maybe 
even move up to “la clase mas acomodada” (the more confortable class).''' 

Because of long-standing prohibitions of usury, clients of the institution were not 
charged interest in its early years. Instead, the institution encouraged customers to leave a 
limosna (voluntary contribution), in gratitude for the service provided. In 1780, to cover 
losses the board decided that the /imosnas should be given at the time goods were left in 
pawn and not when the goods were redeemed. Two years later, the board ordered Monte 
managers to post a notice telling clients that the /imosna would now be obligatory, and 
should be calculated at a quarter real per peso loaned, or 3.125 percent for the six-month 
pledge period (6.25 percent annually). In 1786, the management again resolved to charge 
the /imosnas at the time of redemption; perhaps customers were not meeting their 
obligation, as paying the fee up front amounted to discounting the amount of cash they 
could walk away with. As the Junta General commented to Viceroy Branciforte in a report 
on the precarious financial health of the Monte de Piedad in 1797, however, the limosnas 
' Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, p. 252; Villela dates this change to 1851, Villela, 
El Monte, p. 8. 

''° Cabrera Siles and Escandén, Historia, pp. 255-257. 
't! AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(2), exp. 1 no. 33(3), f. 19. 
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were still not sufficient to cover the costs of the institutions daily operations.''* Table 18 
lists the total donations received for the year 1802, compared to the capital loaned out in 
pawning transactions. The percentage of donation per peso loaned out was steady at 2.5 
percent until August, when it began to fluctuate. Doubling the percentages in Table 18 to 
arrive at annual interest rates shows that only in three months (August, November, and 
December, 1802) was the goal of the obligatory 6.25 percent annually met. 

In July of 1804, the governing board agreed to renew the obligatory charge of 6.25 
percent annually.''? In 1815, the Junta General revisited the question of whether or not the 
institution could charge interest without breaking prohibitions against usury. They were 
worried that the “popular intelligence” of their “needy, poor and vulgar” clients would 
consider any fee “sinful and usurious,” and any such perception was to be avoided.''* 
Nonetheless, beginning in October |, 1815, the Monte doubled the fee, charging a half real 
for each peso loaned, or 12.5 percent annually. The increase was to cover the costs of 
storing the pledges and maintaining them in good condition beyond the six-month pledge 
time. This fee allowed the establishment to cover operating costs and even yielded a small 
surplus which was applied to the principal used to give loans, a timely windfall as the 
institution was again on the verge of bankruptcy.''* This flat service charge remained until 
1841, when the governing board established a sliding scale: an eighth of a real was to be 
charged per peso loaned for the first and second months of the pledge period; two eighths 


in the third and fourth months; three eighths in the fifth and sixth months; and a half real in 


"> AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. 8, fs. 212-213; Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, 
pp. 232-233. 


''3 AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. S(1), f. 4. 
"4 AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, fs. 253-66. 
''5 AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, f. 291. 
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TABLE 18. 
LIMOSNAS AND LOANS AT THE MONTE DE PIEDAD, 1802 


Capital Out Limosnas as 


Month Customers Limosnas Received in Loans %_of Loans 
January 2,679 1,273 pesos | 3/4 reales 50,737 pesos 2.5 
February 2,290 1,132 pesos 6 1/4 reales 45,677 pesos 2.5 
March 2,734 1315 pesos | real 52,392 pesos Zo 
April 2,495 1,048 pesos 1/4 real 41,753 pesos 25 
May 2,714 949 pesos 6 1/2 reales 37,881 pesos 2.5 
June 2,665 928 pesos 7 reales 37,097 pesos 255. 
July 2,250 728 pesos 4 1/2 reales 29,113 pesos 225 
August 2,046 1,129 pesos 4 3/4 reales 25,151 pesos 4.5 
September 2,080 1,000 pesos 7 1/2 reales 39,994 pesos 2.5 
October 2,881 1,040 pesos 41,826 pesos 2.3 
November 2,405 843 pesos 6 3/4 reales 24,304 pesos es, 
December 1811 755 pesos 2 1/2 reales 20,395 pesos 3.7 
Total 29,050 12,146 pesos 3/4 real 446,320 pesos 2.7 


Source: AHNMP, Libros de Empefios, 1802 


the seventh and eighth months. The fee was to be charged at the time of redemption of 
sale of the pawned item, and not at the time of the original transaction. This interest 
schedule where the client paid more the longer the object was in pawn was a disincentive to 
redeem goods at all after the second month. 

A customer might be better of letting the Monte auction off his possession, where it might 
turn a profit. On the other hand, the governing board hoped this change would encourage 
customers to make their loans short-term, and thereby save themselves some money on the 
interest, as well as ensure the return of capital to the institution.''° By the 1860s, the 


Monte was charging a flat fee again, now at 9 percent annually.''” 


''* Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, p. 252; Villela, El Monte, p. 11. 


''7 AGN Gobernacién, No Section, caja 505, exp. 14 no. 1, f. 4. 
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Like the pulperias discussed in Chapter 1, the Monte’s auction room held goods 
whose redemption time had expired. While the redemption rate was quite high at the public 


''8 the volume of business in the 


pawnshop (93 percent of goods were redeemed in 1802), 
Monte meant that many pledges remained on the shelves. The statutes of the institution 
called for an inventory of all unredeemed goods whose pledge period has expired every 
month, which were then to be appraised before put up for bidding at an auction, with the 
proceeds above the loan amount and costs to go to the owner.''” In 1800 the Viceroy 
ordered that jewels of extreme (“quantiosisimo”) value were to be scrupulously appraised 
to ensure that the best price was received for them at sale.'*° Evidence from the sample of 
the ledgers for January through March of 1802 shows that 28 percent of the goods sold at 
auction sold for the loan amount and no more (see Appendix D for examples). Of those 
goods that fetched a profit, for 22 percent it was | peso or less, for 16 percent the windfall 
was between | and 3 pesos, and I5 percent between 3 and 5 pesos. In sum, 66 percent of 
the goods that sold for more than the value of the loan that they secured garnered under 5 
pesos. As for the expensive items that concerned the Viceroy two years before. five items 
sold for between 15 and SO pesos above the loan amount. There was no interest charged to 
customers in 1802, so the entire difference was to go the owner of the good. For most of 
the items in the sample, this was done, especially for goods of high value. Ona few 
occasions, customers did not appear to receive the difference for a year or two after the 
sale. 

From the sample of 1,085 transactions, the overwhelming majority of goods were 


redeemed within the six-month pledge period. Only 74 items, or 7 percent, were prendas 


''8 AHNMP, Libros de empeifios, 1802. 
'!° AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 13(1), fs. 2-2v. 
'2° AGN Montepios, vol. 7, exp. 10, f. 233; vol. 17, exp. 13, f. 267v. 
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cumplidas offered for sale. The average length of time for sale of the goods after the six- 
month period was only two months, with only six items sitting in the auction room for 
more than four months, and two of those for over six months (see Appendix D for 
examples). The Monte ledgers list the full names of the customers, so their gender can be 
easily identified. Chapter 6 will examine gender differences in material culture and 
pawning practices in depth, but there are a few observations relevant to this discussion of 
prendas cumplidas. Table 19 summarizes the gender analysis of the goods sold at auction 
in the first quarter of 1802. The average sale price for the 74 auctioned goods in the 1802 
sample was 24 pesos. Women pawned 62 percent of these goods and the average sale 
price for those goods was 10 pesos, while men pawned 38 percent with an average sale 
price of 46 pesos. This suggests that although men pawned fewer of the items sold 
overall, they pawned more of the more expensive goods, especially jewelry and silver table 
service items. 

All of the pledge items in the sample were either redeemed or sold, suggesting that 
at least in 1802 there was not a large stockpile of unsellable items.'*! Shortly after 
independence in 1823, the director of the Monte claimed that the number of unredeemed 
goods that the Monte could sell was “infinite.” While this assessment was likely an 
exaggeration, it perhaps suggests that the economic hardships of the period meant that 
people were less likely to repay their loans and get their goods back, and that the Monte had 
trouble unloading them at auction.'*> Rafael Castro experienced such hardship in 1836, 
when he explained that times were particularly difficult for him financially, and he was 


unable to redeem several pieces of jewelry he had pawned at the public pawnshop. 


'*! AHNMP, Libros de Empeiio, 1802. 
'*? AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 1, f. 8v. 
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Castro’s goods were sold for low prices, yielding small! profits, which he had a hard time 


getting from the institution.'~ 


TABLE 19. 
Type, AVERAGE SALE PRICE, AND CUSTOMER GENDER 


Or AUCTIONED GooDs AT MONTE DE PIEDAD, 1802 


%of Average Male Customer Female Customer 
Type of Good Sample Sale Pnce___% avg. price %o avg. price 
jewelry 24 42 pesos 44 79 pesos 56 12 pesos 


silvertableservice 22 39 pesos 38 61 pesos 62 25 pesos 


clothing 43 8 pesos 31 7 pesos 69 8 pesos 
pieces of cloth 8 2 pesos 40 6 pesos 60 5 pesos 
accessories 3 32 pesos 0 -- 100 32 pesos 


While the ledgers from 1802 had few items sold at auction relative to the number 
pawned, none in the sample were sold at a loss, suggesting perhaps that the appraisers 
fixed reasonable values for goods offered at auction that year. This was not always the 
case, however. Losses incurred upon the sale of unreedemed goods were not swallowed 
by the institution (unlike the situation for the private retail pawnbrokers), which instead 
held their employees responsible for poor business practices and the financial sum 
involved. For example, in 1805 the jewelry appraiser Don Pedro Martinez had his goods 
and his silversmith shop embargoed to meet the cost of over 6,000 pesos of such losses. 
The shortage arose from Martinez’ overvaluing of jewels at the time of pawning 


transactions, giving customers more in loans than the jewels sold for on the auction 


'*3 AGN Gobernacion, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 14 (3), fs. 2-6. 
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market.'** The statutes outlined the appraisal process: for jewelry, the intrinsic value of 
the metal and precious stones were to be considered, as well as the design and manufacture 
of the piece. For clothing, the appraiser was to consider whether or not the item would sell 
well at auction, the expected deterioration in storage, and the fabric and construction. 
Loans were to be for no more than 7/8 the value of jewels and 2/3 the value of clothes.'** 
In 1823, the Monte director Don Antonio Manual Couto complained that more often than 
not the amount received upon sale of an unredeemed good did not even cover the loan 
amount, constituting a loss for the institution and contributing to the depletion of the 


" In 1834, customers 


principal because the Monte did not receive the 12.5 percent fee.'* 
complained to the government about the low sale prices for their goods, which suggests 
that Monte administrators were not the only ones concerned with getting fair prices for 
auctioned goods.'*” 

The preoccupation of board members with the sale of unredeemed goods continued 
throughout the late colonial period and nineteenth century. As this institution was one of 
“beneficencia publica” (public charity), the stated aim was not turning a profit. 

Nonetheless, as discussed above, administrators did find ways to squeeze money out of the 
institution, with various methods of embezzlement and fraud. The pre-occupation of 
bureaucrats in the Hacienda ministry and on the institution's governing boards was not 
with profits, but rather deficits. The move in 1815 to charge a half real per peso loaned 


was an effort to meet operating costs. When clients redeemed their pledges, the service 


charge was paid. In the event that unredeemed goods sold at auction fetched a higher price 


'** AGN Montepios. vol. 17, exp. 7. f. 81. 

'25 Villela, El Monte, p. 9. 

'7° AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 1, f. 8v. 

'27 AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 13(1), fs. 1-3v. 
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than the actual loan, the service charge and loan amount were deducted from the sale price, 
and the remaining money was held for the client who had pawned the good. 

As with the pulperias, it is not clear how earnest or concerted efforts were to pass 
this profit on to the customers. The Crown’s solicitor noted that many of these restos 
sobrantes (the difference between the loan amount plus fees and the sale price) went 
unclaimed, which was a good thing for the institution, as the money would be held in the 
treasury and considered operating capital until the client came for it. In fact, increasing the 
amounts of restos sobrantes by selling goods that had passed out of the Depository was 
seen by the Fiscal as a good thing (as opposed to, say, holding on to them for a longer 
period of time, providing clients more opportunity to get their belonging back) as it would 
generate these funds. Even if clients did appear to claim their portion of the profit from the 
sale of their good, selling stockpiled goods was good for the Monte, as its treasury would 
receive the half real per peso loaned, capital that went ungenerated when pledges sat on the 


shelves beyond the contingent six-month term.'™* 


Concluding thoughts 

The governing structure of the Monte de Piedad reflected the paternalism prevalent 
in the culture. The institution was under the patronage first of the Crown then the 
Republican government. The position on the governing board held by the Conde de Regla 
family (which they still hold today) is called a Patronato, setting up the Romero de Terreros 
men as patrons of the institution and its clients. At times the government'’s attitude toward 
Monte employees was patronizing, chastizing them for being dishonest and incompetent. 
The institution, not set up to turn a profit, had no interest mechanism to ensure 


replenishment of the cofferes. Inefficient operation often obtained at various levels of the 


'2® AGN Montepios, vol. 17, exp. 13, fs. 282-282v. 
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bureaucratic hierarchy. Appraisers overvalued goods so that upon auction the institution 
lost lending capital. Directors and managers were responsible for depletion of the principal 
through malfeasance, and the pension system was a further drain. The paternalistic chain 
of command meants that the Minister of Hacienda or ultimately the Viceroy and then the 
Secretary of Gobernacién or ultimately the President had to grapple with these structural 
and behavioral problems, just as they were responsible for personnel decisions. This study 
of the Monte de Piedad shows that there were patron-client relationships within the public 
institution, between ranked state agents, and not just between state and society. 

While the state and the Conde de Regla founded the Monte de Piedad ostensibly to 
aid the poorest classes, its ledgers suggest that clients were often middle class, including 
pulperos Like in the pulperias, Monte customers were regulars and most often women. 
The goods pawned in the Monte de Piedad were generally more valuable than those in retail 
establishments, with more silver jewelry and table service items, and men pawned more 
valuable goods than women. At the beginning Spaniards or creoles comprised the 
employees of the institution, and the staff came from the elite groups throughout the 
nineteenth century. An enduring characteristic of the behavior of many of these employees 
was widespread non-compliance with the regulatory statutes of the institution. 

The abuses of private pawnbroking prompted the founding of the Monte de Piedad. 
As discussed in Chapter 1, retail pawnbroking continued side-by-side with the Monte. with 
each by law mandated to accept goods the other did not. Though a public institution, the 
Monte de Piedad had to face many of the same business issues that framed the private 
industry. We now turn to the next phase in the development of the pawning trade, looking 
at casas de empefio which separate from the retail business in the 1830s and 1840s, and the 


growth of the Monte de Piedad into branch offices in the 1860s throughout the city. 


CHAPTER 4. 
The Growth of the Pawning Industry: 


Casas de empeno and Monte de Piedad sucursales, 1830s- 1880s 


Private institutions dedicated exclusively to pawning began to flourish and the 
Monte de Piedad expanded its services in the mid-nineteenth century, changing the face of 
the petty collateral loan business. The transition to casa de empefio (pawnshops) was not 
abrupt, but gradual with both retail establishments and empefios participating in the 
pawning business throughout the 1840s and even into the 1860s.' The state, at both 
national and municipal levels, continued to regulate the pawning industry, with regulations 
beginning in 1842, taxation measures, and the classification of pawnshops. To meet 
increased demand and return to its pious mission to help the poor, the Monte de Piedad 
opened branch offices in Mexico City during the reign of Maximilian in the late 1860s. 
While government at the national level changed hands often in the mid-nineteenth century, 
both the private emperfieros and employees of the Monte remained under the jurisdiction of 
the ministry of Gobernacién, which punished those brokers who circumvented regulations 
on interest and redemption practices. The Ayuntamiento and the government of the federal 
district also had jurisdiction at different times, a source of confusion for brokers in their 
dealings with the state. 

The political backdrop for this story changes often, as the nineteenth century was 
turbulent. General Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna, who promulgated the first regulation of 
casas de empefio in 1842, was in and out of the presidency, with an interlude of occupation 
by the United States military during the Mexican-American war. Then followed a 
contentious period in which President Benito Juarez and fellow liberals battled with 


' The latest reference to a tienda engaging in pawning activity in my documents is 1868. El 
siglo xix, March 8, 1868. 
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conservative challengers in the 1850s, resulting in the reign of Maximilian of Austria as 
emperor ruling in the name of the French in the mid-1860s. After this final episode of 
foreign intervention, the liberals restored national sovereignty and established a long liberal 
reign in which the regulation of the pawning industry was stepped up and the 
corresponding bureaucracy grew. 

This chapter draws on documentation in the Gobernaci6n section of the national 
archive, as well as records of local government in Mexico City’s historical archive. It also 
incorporates information on empefos published in newspapers such as the Diario oficial 
and El siglo xix. Bond contracts in the notary archive and legislation from the 1840s 
through the 1870s complete the documentary base for this discussion of the growth of the 


pawning business as it began to separate from the retail business in the 1830s. 


The transition from retail to empefio 

The pawning dimension of the retail business gave way in the 1830s and 1840s to 
establishments dedicated exclusively to these transactions. The year 1842 marks a 
legislative watershed for the pawning industry. Santa Anna’s regulation of private 
pawnshops reflected the fact that empenos had been operating since at least 1831 and 
needed their own regulations.” [n response to the 1842 law, many retailers identified 
themselves as emperieros and come into compliance with the new regulations, especially 
about fianzas (bonds) to guarantee the value of the goods in pawn. The 1842 legislation 
also apparently prompted more people to establish new casas de empefio. 

The life cycle of particular commercial establishments or real estate is not easily 


traced from the early nineteenth century onward, as there are no extant censuses. A further 


* The earliest reference to a business as a “casa de empefio” in my documents is 1831. 
AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2 no. 18, f. 3. 
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problem is that street names changed as development projects and expansion changed the 
map of the city. Nonetheless, it is possible to follow the transition of some retail 
establishments into casas de empenos by using a sample of 384 pawning business 
ownerships, representing over 250 individual shops, from 1836 to 1880 compiled from 
documents from the Empefio ramo at the Archivo Histérico de la Ciudad de México and the 
Archivo General de Notarias de la Ciudad de México, as well as from announcements 
published in the daily newspaper, E/ siglo xix. Appendix E summarizes the breakdown of 
the number of pawnshops by years, though there is no way of knowing what percentage of 
existing pawnshops in any given year the sample represents. 

Some pawnshops took over retai! locations, as seen in Table 20. Some of these 
locations were long-standing. For example. the retail store at the corner of the Monzon 
Bridge and Regina street, in 1781 owned by Don Pedro Blanco and administered by Don 
Diego Fernandez, was a cusade empefo a hundred years later, owned by Trinidad de 
Villar.’ Table 21 chronicles the life cycle of the corner of Peredo bridge and the Plazuela of 
San Juan, where the transition from retail to pawnshop is clear. 

It was not just the locations that went through this transition. Individuals 
themselves underwent the transition from retailer to empefiero. For example, Don 
Fernando Portones, who owned a combined general and wine store on Portaceli street in 
1843, by 1854 was operating a casa de empefo on the corner at Vergara street and the third 
block of San Francisco street.* Sometimes the transition of a particular store took place 


under one owner, who phased out the retail side of the business. For example, Don Carlos 


> AHCM, Panaderias y Pulperfas, leg. 1, exp. 33, fs. 9-14v; AHCM Empeiios, exps. 35, 
37 and 46. 


* AGN Padrones, vol. 85(1), fs. 20-28; El siglo xix, October 16, 1854. 
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TABLE 20. 


CASAS DE EMPENO 1X LOCATIONS THAT WERE FORMERLY RETAIL 


Earliest Date 
Address as Empefio Former Business 
Plazuela Concepcion May I1, 1854 Vinateria 
Cuervo Bridge Aug. 12, 1843 Tienda, Vinateria 
Esclavo and la Aguila Corner Dec. 15, 1840 Tienda, Vinateria 
Gallos Bridge 1836 Tienda, Vinateria 
Manzanares no. [2 Feb. 12, 1878 Tienda mixta 
Medina y Pila Seca Oct. 16, 1854 Tienda mixta 
Monz6n Bridge Feb. 12, 1878 Pulperia 
Necatitlan no. I! Feb. 12, 1878 Tienda mixta 
Palma and Cornejas Corner Feb. 12, 1878 Tienda mixta 
Peredo and San Juan Corner July 28, 1858 Tienda, Vinateria 
Pila Seca Corner Feb. 14, 1879 Pulperia 
Puesto Nuevo Corner Mar. 6, 1855 Tienda, vinateria 
Rastro and San Miguel Comer May 11, 1854 Tienda mixta 
San Dimas Feb. 6, 1868 Tienda, vinateria 
San Lorenzo Oct. 27, 1854 Vinateria 
Santiago Corner May 11, 1854 Pulperia 
Santo Domingo no. 6 Jan. 29, 1878 Tienda mixta 
Santo Tomas, 2a calle Feb. 12, 1878 Pulperia 
Sapo Corner June 4, 1858 Tienda, vinateria 
Venero Corner Nov. 20, 1867 Tienda mixta 
Verdeja Comer Oct. 27. 1854 pulperia 


Sources: Siglo xix, May 11, 1854, March 6, 1865, Oct. 16, 1854, July 28, 1858; 
AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1053, f. 69v; AHCM Empeiios, exps. 35, 37; AGN Padrones, 
vol. 85(1), fs. 20-28. 
Dominguez’s business at the corner of Amargura and Papas streets was a general store in 
April, 1842, but by October, 1854, it was a casa de empefo with no retail operations.* 
On occasion both the retail and the empefo business seemed to be operated over 
time by successive family members. For example, in 1815 Don Pedro Caso operated a 
pulperia at the San Francisco bridge. In 1840, that same corner had a wine store that 
accepted prendas, now run by Don Pedro, Dojia Rafaela Caso and Don Luis Rojas. Dofia 


> AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2167(1), exp. 2, no. 20(1), fs. 5-7; El siglo xix, October 27, 
1854. 
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TABLE 21. 


TRANSITION FROM RETAIL TO EMMPENO 
ON THE CORNER OF PEREDO BRIDGE AND SAN JUAN PLAZUELA 


Year Owner Business Type 
1806 José Gordillo Vinateria 

1815 Don Agustin Munguia Not specified 
1846 Dojia Catarina Rivas Tienda, vinateria 
1858 Not specified Casa de empeno 
1879-1882 Mateo Mejia and Company Casa de empeno 


SOURcEs: 1806 and 1815 retail censuses; AHCM Empeiios, exps. 27, 46, 57, 58; El siglo 
xix, July 28, 1858 


Rafaela was probably Pedro’s daughter, with Don Luis being either her husband or a hired 
store administrator.” And a pawnshop on Verdeja Street operated by Don Manuel 
Campuzano in October, 1854, was owned by Leén Campuzano in February, 1878.’ 
Analysis of the sample suggests that few women were pawnshop owners as female 
ownership constitutes only 8 percent of the sample. The 1854 Guia de forasteros de la 
ciudad de Mégico \isted 8 of 105 pawnshops as female-owned, also 8 percent.” This is a 
smaller percentage than female owners of pulperias at the turn of the century, which was 11 


percent, as mentioned earlier. This decrease may reflect the increased “domesticity” of 


” AGN Padrones, vol. 85(1), fs. 20-28; AGNCM Calapiz, vol 1054, f. 188. 
7 El siglo xix, October 27,1854; AHCM Empeiios, exp. 35. 
®Arrom, The Women, p. 169. 
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women among the middle class in Mexico City, as working outside the home became even 
less respectable.” 

Not all empeno businesses left retail behind. At the comer known as Cruz Verde, 
there had been a retail establishment since at least 1781, when Don Josef Escobedo was the 
owner. In 1868, the owner was G. Cortes, who complied with empe/io regulations about 
publishing announcements of sale of goods whose pledge time had expired.'° And in 
1877, Maximiana Zayas de Velasco operated a combination retail tienda and casade 
empeno on the Plazuela de Santa Maria, where there had been a comer store for a hundred 
years.'' Table 22 lists retail establishments in the empefio sample that came into 
compliance with the 1842 legislation calling for bondholders to secure the goods held as 
collateral. [t appears that not all retail establishments were expected to come into 
compliance, as a list compiled of all “empefieros” in April, 1842 by authorities in the cuartel 
districts noted with perhaps a little exaggeration that “all the small retail stores that exist in 
the diverse cuarteles receive prendas.” but the stores are not listed individually. Anda 
number of tiendas had stopped accepting prendas, and only remained in the pawning 
business long enough for the goods they already held to be redeemed. '* 

What was new in the 1830s and 1840s were casas de empefio not attached to retail 
establishments, though their owners may have had retail establishments simultaneously. 
Five percent of the pawnshops in the sample were opened by men and women who already 
” Women of the emergent middle class were to be in charge of the “moral world” and the 
dignified work of domestic chores, to be “exclusively occupied in making happy all those 
that destiny has place at her side.” Angela Grassi, “La misién de la mujer,” in La 
illustraci6n. Semanario de las senoritas, 1859, vol. [, cited in El album de la mujer: 
Antologia ilustrada de las mexicanas, Marcela Tostado Gutiérrez, ed., Vol. Ill. (México: 
Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 1991), p. 77. 

'° AHCM, Panaderias y Pulperias, leg. 1, exp. 33, fs. 9-14v; El siglo xix, Feb. 28, 1868. 
'' AHCM Empeiios, exp. 19. 
'2 AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2167(1), exp. 2 no. 20(1), fs. 3-7. 
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TABLE 22. 


RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS THAT COMPLY 
WITH 1842 Casa DE EvtPENO BOND REQUIREMENT 


Address Date of Fianza Business Type 

Arcos de Belem June 30, 1846 Tienda, vinateria, prendas 
Ave Mariaand SantaCruzcorner = July 29, 1842 Tienda mixta 

Cadena and Pajaritos Corner July 6, 1842 Tienda, prendas 
“Calavera” Santo Tomasand Palma July 7, 1842 Pulperia 

Callejon de Camarones June 30, 1846 Tendajon, vinateria, prendas 
“La Cruz” Los Gallos Corner July 11, 1842 Pulperia 

Moscas and Maravillas Corner July 6, 1842 Tienda mixta 

Portal de Tejada, no. 9 Apr. 18, 1843 Tienda, vinateria, prendas 
Quemada and Jurado Corner July 6, 1842 Tienda, vinateria 
Santisima July 28, 1842 Tienda 


Sources: AHCM Mercados, leg. 4, exp. 192; AGNCM, Calapiz, v. 1053, f. 47, v. 1054, 
f. 75-76, f. 89. 


had retail establishments and embarked on new ventures with the empefos. For example, 
Don Ignacio Dominguez had two retail establishments listed in the 1843 retail census, one 
a general store in the third block of Rastro street, and the other a combination tienda and 
wine store attached to house no. 8 on San Pedro y San Pablo street. In September, 1842, 
he had added a cusade empeno to his portfolio, and was bonded for prenda loans for up to 
200 pesos by Don Gregorio Ruiz. While the 1842 documentation does not give the 
address, this pawnshop may be the same one that he was operating on the corer of Santa 
Ana and Santiago in May, 1854." 

While apparently many pawnshops were established just after the 1842 regulations, 
casas de empefos were already in operation when the law was promulgated. In April. 


1842, authorities in the different districts of the city reported lists of the casas de empenos 


'? AGN Padrones, vol. 85(1), fs. 20-28; El siglo xix, May 11, 1854; AGNCM Calapiz, 
vol. 1054, f. 109. 
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in their jurisdictions in preparation for visits to ensure compliance with the new legislation. 


Some of these were operating without a license of any kind.'*_ The June and July, 1842 


bond contracts drawn for Don Manuel Labarreta and Don Ramon Cosio in compliance with 


the new law both indicated that they were for casas de empefos “to continue” their 


operations.'* Table 23 lists brand new casas de empefios identified in notary documents 


in the early 1840s. 


In addition to the ten listed here, there were another fifty-six newly- 


established pawnshops mentioned in the notary documents, but there were no addresses 


identified in the documents, which do list the owners, bondsmen and amount of bond.'° 


TABLE 23. 


New EMpPeNos ESTABLISHED AND BONDED, 


Address 


Cuervo Bridge 

Gallas and Montén Comer 
Garrote Corner 

Plazuela de Jardin 

Torre 

La Alamedita Comer 
Plazuela of Molino Bridge 
Nahuatlato and Ratas Corner 
Parque del Conde, Letter B 
Quiquistengo Corner 

San Ramén 


Owner 


Don Francisco Carrillo 
Sefiores Obregén y Sanchez 
Don José Gutiérrez 

Don Mariano Plata 


Don Mariano Rivero 
Don Mario Arrellano 
Don Telesforo Alegre 
Don Clemente Leon 
Don Gregorio Sigles 
Don Pedro Corona 


1842-43 


Bondholder 


Don José Marfa Rendon 
Don Joaquin Gonzalez 
Don Camilo Colmenero 
Don José Maria de la 


Don José Maria Hermosa 
Don Clemente Leén 

Don Mauricio Pacheco 
Don Isidro Cartagena 
Don José Maria Manrique 
Don Ignacio Pefia 


Sourcrs: AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1053, f. 23, 68, 69v, 83, 94v, 115-116; vol. 1054, f. 


lv-2. 


'* AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2167(1), exp. 2 no. 20(1), fs. 3-7. 


'S AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1054 57v and 9lv. 


'° AGNCM, Calapiz, vols. 1053 and 1054, passim. 
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Whether a particular empefio business was new, or part of an existing retail 
establishment, the 1842 law held that pawnbrokers had to secure a bondholder to guarantee 
the goods that were held in pawn.'’ Some of these bonds may have been holdovers, as 
retail legislation had long called for the bonding of business owners. From ninety-seven 
bond contracts from the notary archive for the years 1842-44, it is evident that the 
pawnbrokers knew each other well enough to stand up for each other as bondsmen. For 
example, Don Gregorio Ruiz guaranteed up to 50 pesos so that Don Eligio Cadena could 
continue accepting pawnsat his tienda on the corner known as Santisima, and Don Eligio 
returned the favor, guaranteeing up to 50 pesos for Don Gregorio.'* And Dons Florencio 
Vazquez and José Perez traded fianzas, for 200 and 156 pesos, respectively.'’ Sometimes 
the bondsman was a family member, as in the case of Don Basilio Ortiz, who had a general 
store on the corner of Alcaiceria and Arquillo de Plateros streets in 1843. Don Basilio 
served as fiador for 300 pesos for his son Don Ramon Cosio in June, 1842, so that he 
could establish a new casade empefio capitalized at 900 pesos.”° 

Some bondsmen guaranteed the value of pawned goods in multiple establishments. 
For example, Don Juan Acosta served as bondsman for Dons Vicente Alvaro, Ignacio 
Alvarez, José Maria Medrano, Antonio Rosas, and Bartolomé Zelaya.*' In only one case 
in the sample was the bond held by a woman, when Dofia Agustina Montenegro guaranteed 


up to 2,000 pesos so that Don Jacinto Gonzalez could establish a pawnshop in July, 


'7 AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2 no. 20(9), fs. 1-3v. 
'§ AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1054, f. 87. 

'? AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1054, f. 89. 

7° AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1054, f. 54. 

*" AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1054, fs. 88-88v, 99v. 
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1842.** Dofia Agustina’s guarantee was one of the largest fianzas in the sample, which 
averaged 454 pesos. 

Many (37 percent) of the bondholders for pawnbrokers listed in the 1842-44 notary 
documents can be matched with owners of retail establishments in the 1843 census. Don 
Juan Acosta, whose bonding activity was noted above, had two combined general and 
wine stores, as well as a new empefo in 1843.~° A few bondsmen were relatives of the 
empeneros whose businesses they insured. For example, Don Ramon Ortiz’ bondsman for 
his new pawnshop was his father, Don Basilio Ortiz, who operated a general store on the 
comer of Alcaiceria and Plateros.** 

The amount of operating capital of casas de empefios varied widely. The 1842 
legislation did not specify how much money a bond had to be (i.e. a percentage of the 
amount of capitalization, or more than the capitalization). The bond agreement between 
Don Basilio Ortiz and his son who opened a pawnshop at the end of May in 1842 specified 
that the bond was for 900 pesos, three times the stated capital of the store. In other 
instances that year, the bonds equaled the amount of capitalization.**> Out of the 84 
pawnshops in the sample of 1842-44 pawnshops for which the bond amount is known, 21 
percent were under 50 pesos, 33 percent were under 100 pesos, 73 percent were under 200 
pesos, and 79 percent were under 500 pesos. Only 10 percent of the businesses in the 
sample operated with more than 1,000 pesos. The biggest was the one owned by Don 


Manuel Ruiz at letter A on the first block of San Juan street, which was bonded for 4,000 


** AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1953, f. 47. 

*3 AGN Padrones, vol. 85(1), fs. 20-28; AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1054, f. 88. 

** AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1054, f. 54. 

*> For the Ortiz case, see AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1054, f. 54. For a bond of 100 pesos for 


a business operating with 100 pesos capital, see AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1054, f. 60. For 
a bond and capitalization of 200 pesos, see AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1054, f. 65. 
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pesos by Don Pablo Cérdova.*® The pawnshop established by Don Nicolas Aros and 
bonded by Don Trinidad Gutiérrez at the end of September, 1842 only had the capital of 25 
pesos, one of the smallest amounts in the sample.*’ This range of capital investment 
foreshadows the classification of pawnshops; by the late 1860s there were six classes, 
determined by the amount of capital used for operations.** 

A number of casas de empefio closed down before they could come into 
compliance with the January, 1842 law.*? This may indicate the volatility of the business, 
especially in the early post-independence years when retail establishments still offered 
formidable competition. Like the pulperia trade discussed in Chapter 2, ownership in some 
casas de emperos tumed over frequently, though the businesses themselves often 
continued at the same locations. Table 24 lists pawnshops in the sample that changed 
ownership. 

A few empefios in the sample had the same owner for over ten years. For example, 
Don José Ortiz operated his pawnshop at the corner of Lagunilla and Vaquita at least from 
July, 1842 to May 1854.°° Some brokers had multiple pawnshops. Don José Maria 
Andrade owned one on the comer of Salto de Agua in April, 1842, and another in the 


middle of the block of Misercordia street in June of that year.*' Don Miguel Azcarate also 


°° AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1054, f. 73. 

*7 AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1053, f. 40. 

*® Diario oficial, December 4, 1867, p. 1. 

*? AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2167(1), exp. 2 no. 20(1), fs. 3-7. 

°° AGNCM, Calapiz, vol. 1054, f. 84; El siglo xix, May 11, 1854. 


3" AGN Gobernacion, leg. 2167(1), exp. 2 no. 20(1), fs. 5-7; AGNCM. Calapiz.vol. 
1054, f. 60. 
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TABLE 24. 


CHANGES IN OWNERSHIP OF CASAS DE EXIPENOS, 1842-79 


Business Address Owners Date 

Amaya Bridge and Misericordia Corer Don Felix Cabafios Apr. 23, 1842 
Sefiores Gutiérrez and Zaro May 11, 1854 

Esclavo and el Aguila Comer Dojia Maria Nestora Hernandez Dec. 15, 1840 
Don Miguel Azcarate Apr. 23, 1842 

Jardin Plaza and Pila de Habana Don Mariano Plato Jan. 15, 1844 
Don Dionicio Gonzalez May I1, 1854 
H. Moreno unknown 
Guadalupe Cortes Feb. 12, 1878 

Sapo Street, No. 22 Pedro Diego Collado Jun. 4, 1858 
Margarita Santieste Jan. 9, 1868 

Pila Seca and Medinas Comer Don Y gnacio Romero Jun. 1, 1842 
Don Luis Gallopin Oct. 16, 1854 
Cirilio Manrique Jan. 29, 1878 
Esteban Becernil Jun. 16, 1879 


Sources: AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2167(1), exp. 2. no. 20(1), fs. 5-7; El siglo xix, May 
5, 1954, October 16, 1854, June 4, 1858, January 9, 1868; AGNCM, Ferriz, vol. 1477, 
f. 108; AHCM Empefios, exps. 35, 37. 


held two in 1842, one on the comer of Esclavo and el Aguila, and another at No. 12 in the 
first block of San Lorenzo street.** 

Some patterns of spatial distribution of business in the city continued in the 
transition from retail to pawnshop. The clusters of pitlperias on streets like Santo 
Domingo and Plateros at the beginning of the nineteenth century were replaced by the end 


of the century by clusters of casas de empefos.** Some neighborhoods had no empefos, 


>* AGN Gobernacion, leg. 2167(1), exp. 2 no. 20(1), fs. 5-7. 


33 AHCM Empefios, exps. 35, 37. 46, 57, 58; El siglo xix, January 29, 1885, March 14, 
1885, July 5, 1886. 
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at least not in 1842.°* And, of course, some empefios operated outside the law, and 
therefore are not easily documented. After 1842, the industry continued to transform 


itself, but the regulations for the pawning industry were slow to change. 


Negotiating liberalism and regulating pawning 

In the mid-nineteenth century, pawnbrokers, governors, Monte de Piedad 
administrators and social reformers engaged in an evolving discourse about the proper role 
of state in society, many drawing on economic liberal theory and debating its application to 
business operations in Mexico. Debate among middle class businessmen, politicians, and 
other bureaucrats centered on the rights of businessmen, the limits of state authority in 
business affairs, and the development of laisse faire capitalism. This discourse also 
involved the negotiation of governance, with brokers asking the President to quash parts of 
a law issued by the Governor of the Federal District, and generally arguing that 
pawnbrokers, like any other businessmen, had the right to earn profits unencumbered by 
state regulation. Conservatives in national power renewed colonial restrictions on usury 
and expanded the services of the public pawnshop founded to counter usurious practices. 
While liberal views on the right to make profits through interest prevailed as the nineteenth 
century progressed, even when liberals were in power the state continued to support the 
Monte de Piedad as a public charity that provided an alternative to “usurious” lenders. 
Brokers defended their business rights against regulatory efforts of both liberal and 
conservative state rulers. 

Legislation of the private pawning industry was repeatedly reworked by changing 


governments beginning in the 1840s. The process of making legislation, and then its 


*4 The authorities compiling a list of empefios in April, 1842, noted that were none in 
cuarteles 17 through 22. AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2167(1), exp. 2 no. 20(1), fs. 3-7. 
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implementation, allows us to examine broker-state relations, and the aims of the state. The 
first comprehensive legislation related to private businesses dedicated exclusively to the 
pawning industry was enacted in January 1842 by President Santa Anna. Subsequently 
Emperor Maximilian enacted legislation reforming cusas de empefio and increasing the tax 
burden on them, as well as establishing branches of the Monte de Piedad in neighborhoods 
formerly only serviced by private brokers. After the defeat of the French, the restored 
government of Benito Juarez passed new reglamentos for the industry in 1871 and 1872. 
President Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada enacted still another reform in 1875. Brokers were 
able to influence changes in legislation, as they reacted with petitions regarding new laws, 
and their objections were sometimes heeded. Brokers and the state negotiated terms of 
regulation by employing the discourse of economic liberalism.** 

Regulation of the casas de emperios began almost with their establishment. In 
1831, Don Francisco Fagoaga put forth a plan to reform the empe/vio business. Fagoaga 
developed his project for the Juzgado Constitutional, which concerned itself with the 
“enormous abuses” pawnbrokers committed against “the ufortunate people who have the 
disgrace of falling in their hands.”*° 

Santa Anna’s administration promulgated the first law to regulate casas de empefios 
(which also extended regulation of the pawning trade in retail) on January 15, 1842 to 
counter high interest rates and the insecurity of pledges items that sat on brokers’ shelves. 
This law was in the company of other new taxes that alternating liberal and conservative 


governments (with Santa Anna representing one or the other at different times) levied in 


°° Charles A. Hale, Mexican Liberalism in the Age of Mora, 1821-1853 (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1968), pp. 95-98, 176-69, 249-251, 298-303; For discussion of 
leading idealogues and major tenets of economic liberalism, see Moisés Gonzalez Navarro, 
La pobreza en México (México: El Colegio de México, 1985), pp. 39-42. 


°° AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2 no. 18, f. 5. 
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order to support large armies for the Reform Wars and the large civilian bureaucracies that 
had developed since independence.”” 

The new law comprised four articles. Article 1 confirmed the customary 6-month 
pledge term, and set an interest schedule that depended on when the good was redeemed.”* 
The law also specified that upon sale of an unredeemed item, any difference over the sum 
of amount of the loan and the corresponding interest was to go to the owner of the item, as 
had been the case with retail pawning. Article 2 called for the sale of goods whose six 
month redemption time had expired to be announced to the public. Article 3 concerned the 
bonding of casas de empefos, “those existing as well as those to be newly established.” 
The language about the size of bonds was vague, stating that it had to be a quantity 
“believed to be sufficient for the security of the pawned goods.” Article 4 stated that 
pawnbrokers not in compliance with this law would be punished, and in the case of 
repeated infractions their shop would be closed and they would be barred from trade. 
Continuity from the late colonial period was obvious, as the 1842 law retained provisions 
from the 1790 colonial decree. Specifically, the same “forbidden goods” list, the limits on 
the amount of money loaned relative to the worth of the pledged item, the obligation of 
brokers to keep the collateral items safely stored were included, and the requirement that 
brokers note installments paid on the redemption ticket.”” 

Brokers responded quickly to Santa Anna's regulations, especially the provision 


regarding interest rates. Represented by their attorney, Don Juan Acosta, the empefieros 


37 Meyer and Sherman, The Course, p. 330. 


*8 If redeemed in the first or second month, the owner would pay 1/8 real per peso loaned 
(or 3.125 percent annually). [f redemption occurred in the third or fourth month, interest 
would be 1/4 real per peso (or 6.25 percent annually). If the good was redeemed in the 
fifth or sixth month, interest would be 3/8 real per peso (or 9.35 percent annually). If the 
pledge was redeemed in the seventh or eighth month, after the six-month pledge time 
expired, then the owner would be charged 1/2 a real per peso (or 12.5 percent annually). 


°° AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2 no. 20(9), fs. 1-3v. 
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wanted permission to charge one real per peso loaned, instead of the fractions outlined in 
Article | of the law. While the government did not agree to this (in fact, Santa Anna 
banned the one real per peso rate throughout the Republic, calling it “usury”), authorities 
did append the law to account for loans smaller than a peso, such that brokers could charge 
an eighth of a real on loans of from one to seven reales, as long as the value of the prenda 
did not pass twelve reales. Brokers had asked for this provision as it would mean less of 
an interest burden for clients pawning the cheapest goods, the bulk of their business.”° 

Pawnbrokers also petitioned the government as a group to change specific 
provisions of the new law a second time. Thirty-two brokers argued that reform of the 
empenfo industry was needed so that those that have “the disgrace of needing to pawn can 
count on a guarantee that their goods will not be lost, that when the pledge time ts up the 
good will be available to redeem, or at least that the owner will profit from its sale.” The 
petitioning pawnbrokers also believed that all pawning contracts should be public. But the 
brokers thought that the law as written went too far. Article | of the 1842 law and Articles 
4 and 8 of the 1790 law (both incorporated into the new legislation) concerned them the 
most. 

Article |, detailing the interest schedule, was of grave concern. They wanted 
interest to be limited to 18 percent annually (instead of the 12 percent allowed) for goods 
over 12 reales. They believed that this rate was necessary to cover their costs and 
safeguard them against bankruptcy. They argued that the limits as stated would serve their 
stated purpose, but would just force more brokers to operate clandestinely. The brokers 
suggested that those drafting the laws might count on reason, but only the brokers had the 
experience of the neighborhoods. This was especially true, they argued, when it came to 


applying provisions from the 1790 law to 1842. Article 4 of that law, requiring brokers to 


*° AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2 no. 20(9), f. Iv. 
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lend 2/3 of the value on clothes, was not applicable to current times. [n 1790, one could 
lend that much because the fashions did not change repeatedly before the good was 
redeemed, and if it went unclaimed one could sell it and break even or even make a profit 
for the owner. But in 1842, the fashions changed weekly, devaluing cloth goods in only 
one month. Regarding Article 8 of the 1790 regulation, brokers argued again that customs 
had changed, that in 1842 committing frauds with pawn tickets was easier. In the old 
days, there were few pawned goods in stores, business was done at a relaxed pace, there 
was time to let clients make installments on their loan, and one could trust them. “Today 
what a difference,” the clients mark up their tickets to defraud the broker, which leads to 
law suits to get the goods back. Another problem with marking installments on pawn 
tickets was that if the ticket were lost, the client would have to get someone to swear to its 
value, and the broker might demand the full value recorded in his transaction book as 
payments already made would be hard to prove.*' It is unclear what impact if any the 
brokers’ input had on the policy makers on these matters. 

This 1842 legislation survived lasted Santa Anna’s last ouster, governing the 
industry through American occupation later in the 40s, the Reform era of the late 1850s, 
and Maximilian’s rule in the late 1860s. In the ensuing decades, different governments did 
review legislation and past proposals for reform, or at least they tried to. In October, 1847, 
just after the American occupation of Mexico City, an attempt to locate documents 
pertaining to pawning was foiled because bureaucratic confusion in the restoration of 
sovereign rule and budgetary reasons meant that documents from the government of the 


Federal District were not in the national government’s archive.** Maximilian’s ministers 


*" AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2, no. 20(9), fs. 24-41. 
* AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2 no. 18, f. 11. 
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encountered a similar problem in 1864 when they wanted to review the history of 
regulations for the pawning industry.” 

The restored government of Benito Juarez clarified the tax burden to commercial 
enterprises. Owners of casas de empefio had to make contributions to the Ayuntamiento 
every three months, with levies depending on which of the six classes individual shops 
were. Table 25 reproduces the tax schedule. In addition to paying taxes, the state expected 
brokers to have their books stamped by municipal accountants, to purchase a license, and 
to register their business with the government. Fines for not complying with the license 
law ranged from 10 to 120 pesos, not to be less than the value of three months of tax 
contributions. Offending pawnshops would be closed until the licenses were obtained and 
the fines paid. If the operating capital was more than the value of the license, brokers paid 
another fine, with shops closed until the fine was paid and a new license obtained. Any 


retail store or other commercial establishment in the pawn business had to comply with the 


tax law. 
TABLE 25. 

MUNICIPAL CONTRIBUTIONS PAYABLE BY CLASS OF EMPEXO, 1867 
Class Operating Capital Monthly Tax 
First More than 3,000 pesos 40 pesos 
Second 2,001 to 3,000 pesos 20 pesos 
Third 1,001 to 2,000 pesos 15 pesos 
Fourth 501 to 1,000 pesos 8 pesos 
Fifth 101 to 500 pesos 4 pesos 
Sixth Less than 101 pesos 2 pesos 


Source: Diario oficial, December 4, 1867, p. I. 


** AGN Gobernacién, no section, caja 505, exp. 14 no. 1, f. 10. 


* Diario oficial, December 4, 1867, p. 1. 


The colonial state connected the public and private branches of the pawning 
business when they established the Monte de Piedad to counter high private interest rates. 
Brokers in both the public and private pawnshops also recognized that there was a dynamic 
between the two types of institution. Pawnbrokers commenting on the 1842 law 
welcomed the legislation as part of much needed order and progress, though they wanted to 
modify the interest structure. They argued that they differed from the Monte de Piedad, 
which they believed had abundant funds and therefore could afford to lend at low interest 
of one and half percent every two months.** They justified higher interest rates in private 
shops by arguing that the empefios were more convenient to the pawning clientele because 
they could be visited at any hour of the day, and even some hours at night, without the wait 
of two or three hours in line like at the Monte de Piedad.*” For their part, Monte 
administrators set themselves apart from the private brokers, who “appeared philanthropic 
and disinterested, but really were motived by the interest they charged." The Monte 
Director in the 1860s believed his institution was preferable to the private shops because the 
Monte employees were responsible and did not mistreat or lose pawned goods, they did not 
charge interest (although they did charge a “service fee”), and there was always someone 
available to take pawns during business hours (unlike in private shops, where customers 
often had to return several times before finding the broker in the shop). The relationship 
between the two types of establishments was not always oppositional. There were other 
ties. Monte de Piedad tickets were legally accepted in private shops as pawnable items, and 
private shops deposited their tax contributions to Beneficencia Publica (required by law) in 


the Monte coffers. 


** AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2 no. 20(9), fs. 24-41. 
*° AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2 no. 20(9), fs. 24-41. 


*”7 AGN Gobernacién, no section, caja 505. exp. 14 no. 1, f. 6. 
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During the Santa Anna dictatorship of 1853-55, branch offices of the Monte de 
Piedad were planned, but the plan did not come to fruition, apparently because the Monte 
did not have sufficient liquid funds to finance new outlets. When Maximilian investigated 
the possibility of doing the same in 1864, the Director Antonio Maria Laspita responded 
that the Monte’s capital was tied up in lending to the needy, and contrary to what Don 
Francisco Ramirez y Rojas (author of a proposal to expand the Monte) posited, there was 
no huge treasury available, as the capital rose and fell with the volume of loans and rhythm 
of redemptions.*® 

Ramirez y Rojas directed his proposal to Empress Carlota, and framed it with 
maternal imagery. The author used mother-son images in a deferent apology for daring to 
address her, and called upon her “paternal goodness” for protection of the poorest of the 
city’s pawning clientele. Ramirez y Rojas outlined the problems with the Monte de Piedad 
which caused it to abandon the poor. First, it did not lend under one peso, effectively 
shutting out the working-class, as it was “notorious that jornaleros (workers paid weekly) 
and menestrales (workers paid monthly) never have objects of high value.” Second, the 
Monte’s services were offered at limited hours, when workers were on the job. And third, 
there was only one pious establishment for so many needy people. The private empenos 
had problems too, and lent credence to the call for the expansion of the Monte: they often 
lacked funds for lending, despite the high interest they charged, and that they lent half in 
cash and half in kind of some sort. The reformer Ramirez y Rojas posited that the Monte 
de Piedad had over 100,000 pesos which could be used to fund additional branches to save 


the poor from “the habit of usury.””” 


** AGN Gobernaci6n, no section, caja 505, exp. 14 no. |, f. 6-8. 


*? AGN Gobernacién, no section, caja 505, exp. 14 no. 1, fs. 3-5. 
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In July, 1866, on orders from Emperor Maximilian, the Monte did open branch 
offices in outlying neighborhoods of the city.*° Maximilian characterized the expansion of 
the public institution as a response to the “criminal abuses committed in the majority of 
Casas de empefos against the unfortunate class.”*' The restored liberal government 
confirmed Maximilian’s effort in 1868. In keeping with other anti-clerical reforms, the 
liberals also secularized the Monte after the French left, removing the archbishop and the 
Cathedral’s representative from the governing board.** 

The minimum loan at the new branches was 25 centavos. Ramirez y Rojas had 
called for a maximum loan of 5 pesos so that more people could be served,** but the 
imperial government set the maximum at 20 pesos. Maximilian ordered that the service 
fees be as low as possible. In a second decree detailing the new operations, the interest 
schedule was as follows: For goods pawned for less than 4 reales, the client would pay | 
centavo for up to six months.** For loans over 4 centavos, the charge would be 2 centavos 
per peso loaned for the first month, 4 second month, 6 for the third, 8 for the fourth, 10 for 
the fifth, and 12 for the sixth. The pledge period for jewels could be extended in the first 
two weeks of the seventh month, but clothing could not be re-pawned. Like in the main 
branch of the Monte de Piedad, cloth and jewels whose pledge period had expired were to 
be auctioned on separate days. This separation of auction goods perhaps reflected a class 
division between the buyers of cloth goods and jewelry. One final provision regarding the 
*» Parrallel to the Monte’s growth in the city was the establishment of Montes de Piedad in 
other cities in Mexico, including Puebla, Guadalajara, Oaxaca and San Luis Potosi. 

*' Diario del Ilmperio, July 10, 1866, p. 1. 
* Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, p. 70. 
°° AGN Gobernaci6n, no section, caja 505, exp. 14 no. 1, f. 5. 


* It is interesting that this legislation refers to both reales and centavos, suggesting a 
complex transition to the new monetary system. 
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financial end of the business was that loans had to be paid back in the same currency that 
they were given, except that those worth less than 4 centavos could be paid in copper.” 

The hours of the branch services were to be from 8 o’clock in the morning until | 
o’clock in the afternoon, and then from 3 o’clock to 5 o’clock in the afternoon. They 
would also open from 8 o'clock to 12 noon on holidays. The contents of the pawn ticket 
were spelled out, like in the statutes for the Monte and regulations for the private shops. 
Also like previous regulatory documents, the fees were set at a graduated schedule.” After 
eight months, the goods would go up for sale under the same rules as the the main branch. 
If upon sale of the good the loan, interest, and corresponding fees were met, the client had 
rights to the remaining profit. Every day but auction day, clients could extend the pledge 
period, as long as the item had not depreciated in value. 

The first two new offices opened in September, 1866 in neighborhoods where 
private pawning had brisk business: no. 28 in the second block of Mesones and no. 6 of 
the Acequia.*’ The third opened in October at no. 9 Montealegre street.** By the time the 
restored Juarez government approved the expansion plan, four branches were in operation 
and funded by the Monte’s treasury, with new locations to be opened when circumstances 
dictated the need. 

The staff in each branch -- appointed by the Director of the main office in 
consultation with and with approval from the governing Junta -- included an administrator 


(earning an annual salary of 1,300 pesos), an appraiser (salary 800 pesos), two scribes 


°° Diariodelimperio, October 31, 1866, p. 2. 


°° For goods redeemed within the first three months, 4 centavos per peso loaned would be 
charged. From four to six months, the fee would be 8 centavos per peso loaned. And for 
any good redeemed after seven months, the customer would pay 12 centavos per peso 
loaned. 


*” Diario delimperio, October 31, 1866, p. 2. 
8 Diariodelimperio, October 30, 1866, p. 3. 
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(salary 500 each), a clerk (salary 144 pesos) and a doorman (salary 240 pesos). The first 
three officials had to be bonded: the administrated needed a 2,000 pesos fianza, the 
appraiser 1,000 peso, and the scribes 500 pesos each. In addition to the staff, an inspector 
and an assistant were to be appointed for each branch. The law charged the main office’s 
chief accountant with checking the books of the branches. 

Under Maximilian, there were no restrictions on what could be pawned in the 
Monte branches, except that they “have a realizable positive value,” which suggests that 
clients would try to pawn goods in poor condition or of very low value that would not sell 
at a profit.°” Later legislation modified options for clients. The poor were expected to 
pawn clothing and household furniture. They were not allowed to pawn paintings, 
sculptures, or books.”! 

In 1871, Alfredo Chavero, governor of the Federal District under the restored 
Republic, published new regulations for private pawnshops. Pawnbrokers were to seek 
permission before establishing casas de empefio, so that “the inspection that [the] political 
authorities should exercise will be effective.” This time the law specified the amount of the 
pawnbroker’s bond to be “equal to the capital that they manage,” which apparently meant 
the capitalization or worth of the store. This law had 45 articles, much longer than the 


1842 legislation, with a number of them mandating the type and number of books to be 


* Maximilian’s plan to turn the Monte toward assisting the poor including a provision 
limiting deposits in the savings bank to less than [0 pesos. It is not clear if this measure 
was implemented, or how it would aid the poor. The laws confirming the expansion by 
Juarez and Lerdo de Tejada make no mention of the savings bank. Diario del imperio, July 
10, 1866, p. 1. 


Diario del imperio, October 30, 1886, . 2. 
*' Villamil, E/ Monte, p. 145, 150. 
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kept by brokers and others detailing the duties of state regulators.°* Colonial prescriptions 
against “forbidden goods” such as military weapons, church jewels, uniforms, horse 
bridles, artisan’s tools, locks, and keys were repeated, with the addition of “ail class of 
goods that pertain to the nation.” Brokers were to make loans in cash only, to store goods 
safely, and to help authorities in the recovery of stolen goods. 

Regulations regarding the sale of goods whose redemption time had expired were 
more detailed in 1871 than earlier legislation. Articles 13, 15, 22, and 23 involved 
appraisal of these “prendas cumplidas” by an expert designated by the government of the 
Federal District. The sale of said goods was to be announced fifteen days prior to the 
auction, and were to be fixed on the door of the establishment as well as announced in the 
newspapers of the capital. Government inspectors were to be present at auctions, which 
were to be public with goods going to the highest bidder. The new law also regulated the 
sale of casas de empefios, to be announced two months in advance. Bankruptcy was an 
issue in this legislation, perhaps suggesting that the pawning business was volatile, and 
that many pawnshops were disappearing. The state stepped in to protect the property rights 
of pawning customers when brokers went out of business. Upon closure of pawnshops, 
brokers had to turn over record books and the inventory of the shop to state authorities, 
from whom clients could recover their goods. 

The 1871 law also included provisions to prosecute appraisal frauds committed by 
brokers at the time of the pawning transaction. Brokers had to pay the appraisers appointed 
by the state to price their unredeemed inventory a fee equal to 6 percent of the total value of 
the goods. Unlike the 1842 legislation, the 1871 law said nothing specific about interest 
rates. It did, however, limit pawnbrokers profits in the time-honored manner of having the 
°° Many of these bureaucratic articles outlining duties of state inspectors are similar toa 


reglamento published in Juarez’ last months before being deposed by the French. AGN 
Gobernacién, no section, caja 505, exp. 14, no. | fs. 9-10. 
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auction profits returned to the owners of the goods, with a new provision for the 
government’s Administracion de Rentas to hold on to the leftovers for six months so that 
owners could claim them upon presentation of their pawn ticket. The new law further 
stipulated that unclaimed auction profits would go to charities, distributed by the 
Ayuntamiento as it saw fit, and not to the pawnbroker. 

The new law reflects the growth of the regulatory bureaucracy, calling for filing 
documents in triplicate and outlining the duties of the six inspectors who would be paid 50 
pesos a month. It also suggests a shift in regulatory authority from the ministry of 
Gobernacién to the government of the Federal District (which itself was under 
Gobemacién), or at least shared jurisdiction in pawning matters, with the Ayuntamiento, 
the Federal District’s governor, and the ministry of Gobernacién all involved.” 

As with the 1842 law, brokers petitioned the government as a group to seek 
changes in the 1871 law soon after it was published. They expressed concern that the law 
called for the employ of only four government appraisers, not near enough to avoid 
practices of favoritism and of a few individual brokers monopolizing their time to the 
detriment of the public. The brokers wanted twelve or even fifteen appraisers to ease the 
tensions that they thought would result from the current provisions.” 

Pawnbrokers also objected to the honorarium that the brokers had to pay the 
appraisers for their work increased from 4 percent of the value of clothing and three percent 
for jewels to “the enormous quantity of 6 percent.” They argued that this increase would 
hurt the pawning clientele, as brokers would simply pass it on to them. They calculated 


that there were at least twenty establishments that would have more than 1,000 pesos worth 


"° Bancroft Library, University of California-Berkeley, “Reglamento de las casas de 
empefios,” July 22, 1871, manuscript, fs. 3-14. 


" AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 611, exp. 3, fs. 29-33. 
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of saleable goods appraised each month, which would result in the government appraisers 
earning 1,200 pesos monthly just from those brokers with larger volumes. The rest of the 
70 or 80 establishments probably would yield 600 pesos monthly for the government 
agents. 

Brokers also believed that the government appraisers had too much leeway -- some 
would value goods too low, and thus make it difficult for the broker to break even when it 
got sold at auction, while others would value goods too high in order to push up the 
honorarium. While the law provided for a third party to settle disputes between the broker 
and the state agent, this third party would also charge the broker an honorarium. This cost, 
too, would be passed on to clients. This would be in addition to the 12 percent interest 
(legally) charged, the 6 percent for the government appraiser, and the costs for the printing 
of announcements of auctions, the officially sealed paper needed for documentation, and 
the municipal licensing tax. Al! together the clients would have to swallow 43 percent in 
costs for the pawning service. The requirement to secure multiple copies of documents 
also displeased these brokers, which they saw as both unnecessary and costly as they had 
to pay the scribes to make all the copies. 

The provision that a government representative had to be present at all auctions was 
unfeasible according to the brokers, as transactions were not concluded in just a few days. 
In larger establishments, pawned goods offered at auction might remain on the premises for 
four months or more, and according to the law, “all this time the inspectors should remain 
in the establishments.” And the regularly scheduled visits of inspectors called for by the 
law would have to last two weeks to be thorough with a complete review of the books and 


the shelves in the larger shops. This introduction of “outsiders” into the shops would 
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supposedly intimidate regular customers and generally turn the daily operations upside 
down.” 

Six months after the 1871 law, the new Governor of the Federal District, 
Licenciado Tuburcio Montiel, issued another regulation. Pawnbrokers again engaged the 
state in conversation about laissez faire economics, presenting pleas for freedm from 
government intervention, rebellion against needless bureaucracy, and the sanctity of 
property relationships and contracts. The first 22 articles of the 1872 law were identical to 
the 1871 regulation. Article 23, involving the settlement of disputes regarding the value of 
goods between state-appointed appraisers and brokers, was changed, perhaps because of 
the brokers concerns. While in 1871 a third appraiser was to settle the dispute, the 1872 
law called for the state agent’s and broker's estimates to be averaged. A new provision 
called for inspectors to return to non-compliant shops every fifteen days.”° 

The main change in the new law involved the disposition of goods whose 
redemption time had passed. The brokers’ concerns about having to have government 
agents camping out in their shops were solved by the state in a way probably not 
anticipated by the lenders. The auction sale of goods could not continue more than three 
days, with goods that went unsold in that time to be held over for the next auction, which 
could not take place for another month. Pawned goods that were not sold in the first or 


second auction were to become the property of the lender.” 


** AGN Gobernacion, leg. 611, exp. 3, fs. 1-37v. 


°° AGN Gobernaci6n, 2nd Section, leg. 873(7), exp. 2 no. 3, fs. 1-3v. For the 
government’s response point by point to the brokers petition, see AGN Gobernacién, leg. 
611, exp. 3, fs. 18-25 and 39-42v. Other changes included a reduction in the fee paid to 
the appraiser by the broker from 6 percent to 2 percent, an issue the brokers had addressed, 
but also an increase in the salary of inspectors from 50 pesos to 66 pesos 66 centavos a 
month, and the elimination of the bonding requirement of inspectors for the amount of 500 
pesos. 


*’ This provision is difficult to translate. Article 44 states that goods left over from two 
auctions “seran adjudicadas al prestamista en la cantidad en que hubieren sido empefiadas, 
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In response to the 1872 legislation, at least one broker, José Maria Galindez, called 
for an amendment. Galindez had been fined under Article 4 of the 1872 law for writing 
pawning contracts with illegal provisions. He responded with the claim that under civil 
law, he had the nght to make contracts with any condition that he wanted, and that the 
pawning regulations violated his rights as a businessman. He argued that “the pawning 
contract is a contract like any other” and as such was due the “absolute freedom of 
commerce” of other business relations. Galindez claimed that while the 1842 laws 
promulgated by the Santa Anna dictatorship limited business’ nghts, the laws of the reform 
era had declared “that money was a merchandise like any other, and that therefore the 
owner of money was free to set terms as he pleased.” From that time, he believed, casas 
de empefio were considered commercial businesses like any other. ™ 

Galindez may have been a liberal himself, he was certainly armed with the 
eighteenth-century liberal economic theory of Adam Smith. He believed that the parties toa 
contract knew better what was in their interests than any third party, even if that be the 
state. The state did not agree, however. He had argued that he set terms similar to a real 
estate mortgage, and the state held that the pawning contract was different. As for civil 
law, the governor of the Federal District informed Galindez that the ones he claimed gave 
him freedom of commerce were superseded by civil laws regarding the pawning process, 
as well as the reglamentos specific to the pawning industry. The governor also told 
Galindez that he was free to set interest rates to cover his costs and to profit from his 
service. As for the argument that two parties to a contract know what's in their interests, it 
mas el premio y los gastos.” In this sense, “adjudicar” seems to mean appropriated by the 
lender for the pawned price plus interest and expenses. The definition of “adjudicar” is “to 
declare that a thing pertains to a person or to attribute something to satisfy a right.” See 
Diccionairo Enciclopédico Abreviado, 7th Edition, Tomo |. (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1957), p. 152. 

*8 AGN Gobernaci6n, 2nd section, leg. 873 (7), exp. 2 no. 3, fs. 4-8v. 
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was the governor’s opinion that the majority of pawning clients did not know their rights, 
and that in times of need people will subject themselves to poor and even illegal terms to get 
the money they need, and therefore it is the client's liberty that needs the protection of the 
state.”” 

It was not just brokers who shared their views with the government on the state of 
legislation. In March, 1873, an inspector of empefios, Epifigenio Cumplido, noted that it 
was a “very rare case” when the owners of goods received their share of the proceeds from 
the auctions in private pawnshops. For their part, pawnbrokers had asked to keep the 
proceeds of sales for six months, and then pass them on, so that they could make at least 
temporary use of these profits. Trying to sway the state to their view, brokers argued that 
their clients had to make two trips to redeem sale profits: one to the broker to find out if 
their good was sold and for how much. and another to the government to actually get the 
money. They claimed that this was too much effort to receive a pittance, and that that was 
why clients did not receive what was due them. ” The governor of the Federal District 
soon after clarified the 1872 law, ordering that the brokers turn over the money due to 
clients to the government inspector on the day of the auction, so that it could be held in the 
municipal treasury until the owner appeared to claim it. Another change made by Montiel 
responded to earlier concerns of brokers that there was not a sufficient number of 
appraisers. The governor increased that staff from four to six. Just as multiple voices 
engaged in discourse about liberalism viz a viz the pawning business, the pawning process 
itself involved brokers, clients and state regulators, whose interactions took various forms 


and combinations. 


“? AGN Gobemacién, 2nd section, leg. 873(7), exp. 2 no. 3, fs. 9-13v. 
7° AGN Gobemacion, leg. 611, exp. 3, fs. 18-25. 
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Relations among brokers, clients and state agents 

Royal legislation in 1781 characterized pawnshop clients as “the unfortunate class” 
and “destitute.” This official view carried on into the nineteenth century. In 1849, Ygnacio 
Maria de la Barrera, a government accountant, considered the 1842 law regulating the 
pawning business a “gift” to a “very considerable part of the population” of the city who 
needed the pawnshops to relieve their poverty.”' 

For their part, thirty-two brokers petitioning the government in 1842 to loosen 
interest restrictions identified their clients as the “needy class,” who because of their 
poverty sought the assistance of the brokers to meet the “most urgent need of sustaining 


9272 


their families.” "~ [tis difficult to determine if these characterizations reflected genuine 
concern on the part of brokers for their poor clients, or if they were instead self-serving 
attempts to get the government off their backs. These descriptions did, however, echo the 
language in colonial legislation, especially decrees promulgated by viceroys about 
correcting abuses perpetrated by retail brokers against the pawning clientele. Brokers in the 
middle of the nineteenth century argued that it was the “absolutely poor” who had to 


* Brokers noted that workers often visited the pawnshops 


“unhappily pawn goods daily.” 
just before meal times for cash to feed families, when the Monte offices were often closed. 
Private pawnbrokers said their clients were “employees, artisans, military men, and the 
industrious” who brought cheap goods for small loans to relieve “the necessities of the 
moment.” What broker had not faced “the painful cry of the unhappy widow who has 


nothing more to pawn than a tattered tunic to slake the urgent needs of her family and 


herself, a tunic so worn that they should not even take it (the Monte would not), not even 


™ AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2 no. 8, fs. 3-3v. 
™ AGN Gobernacion, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2 no. 20(9), fs. 24-41. 
3 AGN, Gobernacion, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2, no. 20(9), f. 25. 
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good enough for cleaning windows?”” Private pawnbrokers also serviced merchants, and 
“all classes of society.” Don Francisco Ramirez y Rojas, who successfully lobbied for the 
expansion of the Monte de Piedad in the 1860s, identified the private pawning clientele as 
the “proletarian class,” reflecting changes in the political economy that were taking place at 
mid-century. 

Until the expansion of the Monte de Piedad to accommodate poorer residents of the 
city, the institution's clientele were from the upper middle class as well as the “comfortable 
poor.”’* In 1842, private brokers insisted that it was they that succored the needs of the 
destitute, and that the Monte had “clients who have worked silver and jewels and other 
effects that are valuable, not the ones that do not have enough to feed their families.””” 
Table 26 outlines the volume of business at the branch offices compared to the main branch 
in 1875, nine years after the Monte expanded its services. The Casa Matriz or main branch 
had half as many pawning operations as each branch, but six times the capital of any one 
branch. This suggests that the institution’s aim to serve the poor was more successful, and 
that indeed there were a great many more people in need of the lower-level services of the 
branches than what the original institution and now the main branck offered. The evidence 
illustrates class divisions in the city in the 1870s, with the fewer middle class customers at 
the main branch having a material lifestyle sufficient to generate almost 78,000 pesos in 
loans in January alone, more than what the poorer clients of the four branches combined 


could muster. The operating capital at the end of January for the entire institution was 


604,387.92 pesos. 


74AGN, Gobernaci6n, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2, no. 20(9), f. 28. 
7° AGN Gobernaci6n, no section, caja 505, exp. 14 no. 1, f. 3v. 


7 AGN, Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2, no. 20(9), f. 26. 
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TABLE 26. 


OPERATIONS IN THE MONTES DE PIEDAD, JANUARY, 1875 


Pawning Transactions Redemptions 

Office Number Amount (pesos) Number Amount (pesos) 
Main 3,308 77,923 3,104 67 561.51 
Branch | 6,685 19,389.50 5,992 16,453 
Branch 2 6,926 15,008.50 6,244 13 489.25 
Branch 3 5,596 13,512.50 5,004 11,847.75 
Branch 4 4,696 12,394.25 2,806 10,692.50 

Total 27,211 138,227.75 24,153 120,044.06 


Source: AGN Gobernacion, 4th section, leg. 875(1). exp. 1, no. 30. 


The principal clientele in the 1870s of the main branch of the Monte de Piedad continued to 
come from the middle class, pawning things for an average loan of twenty to two hundred 
pesos. The pawned objects were jewels 72 percent of the time, "various objects" (furniture 
and other housewares) 22 percent, and cloth 2 percent.” As had been true for the main 
branch earlier, some of the customers listed in the neighborhood branches of the Monte de 
Piedad were pawnbrokers at the end of the nineteenth century. For example, Manuel 
Gonzalez pawned a watch at Branch No. 3 for 20 pesos in 1873. He owned an empefio at 
No. | Relox street in the late 1870s. Other pawnbrokers among the Monte branch clientele 
included Francisco Herrera, José Pérez, and José Velazquez.”* 

Information provided to the state by brokers in petitions and reports allow a glimpse 
at the relations between poor and middle class clients with brokers in mid-century casas de 
empenos. Two limitations caution taking the observations of brokers at face value. First, 


the information comes from the perspective of those with the upper hand in pawning 


” Villela, El Monte, p. 26. 


™ AGN Gobernacién, 4th section, vol. 873(7), exp. I, fs. 6-73v. 
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transaction, and therefore might be more positive than what clients might present. And 
second, these documents were usually written with the purpose of persuading the state to 
see things from the pawnbrokers perspective, and as such would not be objective. 
Nevertheless, reading between the lines we can glean a picture of what transpired day to 
day in the public and private pawning arenas. And other information from contemporary 
newspapers and third parties interested in reforming the pawning industry rounds out the 
picture some. 

Pawnbrokers petitioning for changes in the 1842 law identified themselves as goad, 
honest, and compassionate businessmen, as opposed to a class of “opulent” broker who 
bled the city’s poor with high interest rates. They described relations between these lenders 
and their clients as “anguishing.” The brokers took it upon themselves to speak for 
pawning clients, stating “if the ‘low people’ had the means to bring their grievances to you, 
you would hear thousands and thousands of times that the pawnshops are absolutely 
necessary for them, and that the justice system should reform the most notorious abuses.” 
The frequent abuses committed by the “bad” brokers who gave the rest a bad name 
included keeping all auction profits for themselves, closing without notice and taking goods 
with them, charging up to 70 percent annual interest and thereby “getting rich off orphans, 
widows, employees, artisans, and even the merchant.” The brokers that most needed 
reform were those who did not document transactions, operating under clandestine 
contracts that stipulated that if the pledge period was extended the client could lose their 
possession.” 

In contrast to this nefarious picture, there were responsible brokers. As stated in 
their petition, “in our stores and pawnshops there is no clandestine activity, no darkness or 
” In the 1870s, the brokers claimed that there were more than 1,000 brokers in the city, 


“large, medium and small.” AGN, Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2, no. 20(9), fs. 24- 
4l. 
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mystery. Everything is done publicly face to face with clients and the authorities.” These 
“good” brokers kept records, issued complete tickets, and treated their customers with 
respect. 

Reformer Don Francisco Ramirez y Rojas argued in 1864 that the Monte de Piedad 
was one of the few institutions to survive the many revolutions of the period, and that 
maybe it was the only institution that served as a model of morality and order.*° Director 
Laspita also argued that the residents of the city had confidence in the Monte de Piedad. 
But he suggested that alarm and panic would be easily triggered if the staff had to leave 
their posts to secure more cash for transactions (which they would have to do if the 
treasury was tapped to fund new branches). Because of the volume of business every day, 
Monte employees did not generally know their customers. The volume of more than 300 
people seeking aid every day meant that from the Director down to the doorman, all 
employees “worked triple” hours.®' 

This exemplary behavior in the Monte was less evident a few years later. In 
January, 1872, the newspaper E/ siglo xix called for reforms at the institution. In October 
of that year, the President ordered an inspection of the Monte to investigate accusations that 
the Director and the staff were not following the statutes and that the institution was 
bankrupt. It turned out that there was indeed a problem in the auction section, which will 
be examined in detail below.** 

In his proposal to expand the Monte de Piedad, Don Francisco Ramirez y Rajas 
renewed familiar charges against private pawnbrokers for “usurious” interest rates, which 


he estimated to be between 25 and 100 percent annually, and which he characterized as a 


*° AGN Gobernaci6n, no section, caja 505, exp. 14 no. 1, f. 4. 
*' AGN Gobernacién, no section, caja 505, exp. 14 no. 1, fs. 6-8v. 


*° AGN Gobernacién, 4th section, leg. 872(3), exp. 2. 
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“black cancer” on society.** Other continued abuses by private brokers included the 
selling of pawned goods before the pledge time was completed. In July 1866, the same 
month that the expansion of the Monte de Piedad was approved by the imperial 
government, the Ayuntamiento published an announcement in the Diario del imperio that at 
the pawnshop called “La Reforma” located at no. 7 on Escalerillas street, goods whose 
redemption period had expired would be soid, but wanted to clarify that “in no way would 
goods whose pledge period had not lapsed be sold.” This qualification suggests that this 
broker at least had a reputation among the public for selling goods before he should, if not 
a past history of doing so.** An item in an August, 1874 edition of the newspaper E/ 
Distrito Federal noted the “constant complaints of the public” that goods sold for less than 
they were worth at pawnshop auctions, and that the remainder of profits after the loan, 
costs and interest were taken out was not delivered to the customers.*° 

That brokers regularly circumvented the 1842 regulations on licensing, maintaining 
proper books, issuing pawn tickets with the proper information, and charging allowable is 
evident from a sampling of a popular daily newspaper, E/ siglo xix. In January, 1855, the 
newspaper informed the public that two pawnbrokers -- Don José Correa of the shop at 
number 2 Calle de Las Ratas and Don Gabriel Cortés from the pawnshop at the corner of 
Plazuela de Covacho and Nijfio Perdido Street -- were charging higher interest than the law 


allowed.*” The next week another empefero, Don Pedro Arillaud of the pawnshop at the 


*3 AGN Gobernacién, no section, caja 505, exp. 14 no. I, f. 3. 

* Diario delimperio, July 20, 1866, p. 2. 

*S El Distrito Federal, August 16, 1874, p. 3. 

®° El siglo xix, 12 de enero de 1855, p. 1. For more cases of charging high interest, see El 


siglo xix, 24 de enero de 1855 p. 4; 7 de febrero de 1855, p. 4; and 15 de febrero de 1855, 
p. 3. 
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comer of Calles Relox and Monte Alegre, was accused of the same infraction.*” Don Luis 
G6émez, owner of the pawnshop on the corner of Puente del Fierro and Puerta Falsa de la 
Merced, found himself in trouble with the local police for operating without a license. In 
keeping with the law, he was ordered to register and pay for his license, give back all the 
goods he had accepted in pawn and, in the future, not exceed the legal interest rate.** And 
Don Antonio Briviesda, owner of the shop at number 12 San Hipdlito, and Dofia Joaquina 
Vega, who owned the shop on the corner of the Plazuela and Calle Ave Maria, were 
ordered to reform their bookkeeping procedures to comply with the law. They were also 
forced to return the pawned goods in stock and to stop charging high interest rates, or each 
“would be treated as a criminal of illegal usury.”*’ A prominent citizen accused private 
brokers of breaking the law by adapting an old retail practice of lending half in cash and 
half in credit, with the brokers of the 1860s instead lending half in cash and half in goods 
of some sort.”” 

The fencing of stolen goods continued to be a common occurrence in pawnshops. 
In April, 1856, a J. Lopez published a plea in E/ siglo xix asking that anyone who had 
recently been sold or had received in pawn a new rug with big flowers on it to deliver it to 
the house at no. 9 Escalleras street, where he “would satisfy what had been paid for it with 
no questions asked.””' 

Some brokers, like José Maria Galindez whose debate with the state over freedom 


of commerce was discussed above, also disregarded regulations published after the French 


*” El siglo xix, January 17, 1855, p. 4. 

** El siglo xix, January 21, 1855, p. 2. 

El siglo xix, January 22, p. 3. 

°° AGN Gobernaci6n, no section, caja 505, exp. 14, no. 1. f. 4. 


*' El siglo xix , May 14, 1856. 
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Intervention. In 1871, Galindez had been fined for operating an establishment with capital 
beyond the amount in his license and for not returning the auction profits due to his 
customers to the government for dispersal.”* In 1872, he auctioned the goods in his 
pawnshop at the Puente de la Lefia whose pledge time had lapsed without having them 
appraised by a government agent, and he sold them for the same amount of the loan, thus 
depriving the customer of a chance to make a profit. The pawn tickets he issued did not 
contain the loan amount or the interest that would be charged.” We cannot know how 
representative Galindez’ behavior was of the rest of the pawnbroker in the city in these 
areas. [tis likely that most brokers were not such scofflaws, though the popular reputation 
of brokers was generally unfavorable, as suggested earlier. 

The regulatory role of the government colored relations between brokers and state 
agents, and brokers on occasion accused government inspectors of abusive behavior. 
Whether in public or private pawnshops, the daily operations were increasingly watched by 
the state as the nineteenth century progressed. 

Relations between the state and the Monte de Piedad were also rocky on occasion. 
In January, 1868, the minister of Gobernacién charged that the Monte branch offices 
opened with a staff that was not carefully chosen. As a result, appraisers had been 
overvaluing goods, giving bigger loans than the sale of an undreedemed good could cover. 
Some appraisers had disappeared, and could not be held accountable. President Sebastian 
Lerdo de Tejada agreed that two former appraisers, Agustin Martinez and Florencio Maya, 
would be charged for losses close to 300 pesos incurred in 1866. The first had moved on 
to be an employee of Congress and the other of the Treasury, where their salaries were 


discounted by one third to pay for the shortages in the Monte branches. The two men 


”* AGN Gobernacion, leg. 611, exp. 3, fs. 1-7. 
°° AGN Gobernacion, 2nd section, leg. 873(7), exp. 2 no. 3, f. 416v. 
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succeeded in petitioning to cancel the dock in pay a year later. The Director of the main 
branch was also faulted, for not keeping a close supervision of the establishment’s 
offspring.” 

The Director of the Monte de Piedad represented the state in the oversight of the 
main and branch offices of the public institution. In October, 1872, Agustin Olmeda, the 
administrator of Branch no. 2, complained to the Minister of Gobernacion that the Director 
had severely reprimanded him in front of his customers for not balancing the books on 
time.”> Olmeda was fined 20 pesos by the Director. A few years later, inspector Juan 
Butrén y Pereda complained that the Director unjustly fined him 10 pesos for signing in 
“with anticipation,” or before the opening hour. Butron y Pereda explain that he signed in 
first thing when he arrived in order to expedite his duties. Director Cendejas claimed that 
the supporting documents that Butroén y Pereda submitted showing that this behavior was 
customary of many Monte employees were fraudulent, and that the employees were ina 
conspiracy to hide sloppy behavior. In both Olmeda’s and Butrén y Pereda’s case, the 
employee appealed the fine to the President of the Republic. Olmeda had his fine reduced 
by half, and Butron y Pereda was exempted all together.”° 

While the state empowered the Director of the Monte de Piedad to discipline his 
staff, when the poor management problems of earlier in the century resurfaced it was the 
Director himself who faced disciplinary measures, along with his guilty employees, as 
noted above in the 1866 case against the appraisers. The Director was reproached again 
when the government investigated operations at the Monte in 1872. What the inspectors 


found was that the auction judge, Manuel de los Cobos, pawned a good that had been 


+ AGN Gobemacion, leg. 1517(1), exp. 1, no. 5, fs. 1-12. 
»° AGN Gobernacion, 4th section, leg. 872(3), exp. 3 no. 6, f. 1. 
°° AGN Gobernacién, 4th section, leg. 872(2), exp. 1 no. 19(20). 
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offered for sale at the auction. Don Yldefonso Velasco pawned the silver jewelry originally 
for 750 pesos on August 3, 1871. The jewelry passed to the auction room in March of: 
1872, where it was appraised at 1,000 pesos. On the last day of May, De los Cobos took it 
out of the auction room and over to the depository and pawned it himself for 800 pesos. 
Meanwhile, the account books reflected that the jewel sold and the owner had received 77 
pesos and 50 centavos at the end of June. How was this fraud possible when the 
regulations of the Monte had many checks and balances? Upon investigation, those 
responsible for checking De los Cobos’ books had not checked them against the receipts of 
the auction sales. In the end, De los Cobos lost his job, the appraiser who took in the jewel 
as a new pledge was suspended without pay, and the Director was reprimanded by the 
Minister of Gobernacion. The Director retorted that the new responsibilities to supervise 
operations in the four branch offices as well as the headquarters meant that he was away 
from his office and his primary duties much of the day.”’ 

In the public shops, state agents undertook inspections of pawnshops to ensure 
compliance. Just who did the inspecting changed over time. In the colonial period when 
most pawning took place in retail establishments, the inspections were done by the courts. 
In June, 1813 that changed, and the Ayuntamiento became responsible for them. In 
November, 1813, the city’s quartels were divided up among four commissioners.”®> When 
the pawning business became concentrated in cusas de empefos, the authority for 
inspection remained with the Ayuntamiento. In February, 1844, the councilmen told the 


commission responsible for the visits to consult with Don Francisco Calapiz, the notary 


°” AGN Gobernaci6n, 4th section, leg. 872(3), exp. 3 no. 2, fs. 100-106. 
°8 AHCM Actas de Cabildo, vol. 132-A, fs. 144b, 326. 
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that had produced the many bond and license documents discussed earlier in this chapter, 
as he had knowledge of where the newest establishments were.” 

In early 1862, President Judrez issued a regulation for the inspectors of casas de 
empeno in the city. The jurisdiction of the audits now sat with the government of the 
Federal District. The law called for inspections to be made from January to March, and for 
the inspector to take an assistant and a neighbor of the shop as a witness. The interaction 
between the state agent and the pawnbroker entailed the broker showing his license, the 
inspector checking to see if the capital of the store matched the amount licensed and that all 
pawned goods were listed in the proper books. The books had to have the government 
seal, which indicated that they had been taken to the tax authorities. The inspector was also 
to look for forbidden goods. If there were any fines for infractions, one third would go to 
the inspector, which could invite abuse of authority. The pawnbroker being audited had to 
pay the agent for the inspection, the amount depending on the class of the establishment. 
First class business, with a capital of 1,000 to 8,000 pesos had to pay the inspector 10 
pesos. Those in the next class, with a capital of 500 to 1,600 paid 5 pesos, those with 
capital of 100 to 498 paid 20 reales, and those with a capital of 24 to 99 pesos paid 10 
reales.'°° 

Apparently some government inspectors were in the habit of charging pawnbrokers 
fees on the side and demanding loans for themselves, as the 1871 had an article that 
specifically forbade these practices. Brokers certainly complained to the authorities of 
abuses by state employees. The owner of the pawnshop on the corner of the Estampa de 
Jestis Maria and Vanegas complained to the police inspector that Don Guillermo Arteaga 


and another individual, identifying themselves as inspectors of empefio, were in a drunken 


” AHCM Actas de Cabildo, 1844. 
'° AGN Gobernacion, no section, caja 505, exp. 14 no. 4, fs. 9-10. 
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state when they came to inspect the shop in April, 1872.'°' The month before, the 
governor of the Federal District had to order an investigation of cases of someone 
impersonating an inspector.'™ 

One case allows us to examine the interaction of a pawnbroker, an inspector, a 
client, and a judge. In March, 1873, the owner of the casa de empeno at no. 6 on 
Sepuicros de Santo Domingo street, Don José Lezameta, complained that inspector 
Epifegenio Cumplido forced him to sell a gold ring at auction, despite the fact that the 
owner of the ring, Don Aurelio Velasco, had arranged with the broker that it would not go 
to auction since he was putting together the money to redeem it. Lezameta also accused 
inspector Cumplido of having bought the ring himself at the auction through a third party. 
When Velasco, the owner of the ring, sued the broker Lezameta for having broken his 
contract, Lezameta protested that it was not his fault, that the inspector had forced him to 
sell it, and that the inspector should pay damages to the owner and retum the ring, which 
the broker believed was in the inspector’s possession. The inspector expressed outrage at 
the brokers accusations, claiming he was only following the regulations, which stated that 
if a good’s pledge period had passed, it was to be auctioned publicly. He stated that the 
item in question had already been appraised and listed in the book listing goods whose 
pledge period had passed that would go to auction. He admitted that there was precedent 
for owners holding back goods at the owners’ request, but that it had to be done with the 
previous acknowledgment of the authorities, which had not happened in this case. Since 
the ring had been listed in the account books as ready for sale at auction, and because there 


was no proof that the inspector had paid for the ring himself at the auction, the judge B. 


'*' AGN Gobernacion, leg. 1489(1), exp. 2, fs. 1-15. 
‘0° AGN Gobernacién, 2nd section, vo. 872(5), exp. 4 no. 1, fs. 1-4. 
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Zelina decided against Lezameta, and held that inspector Cumplido was not responsible for 


satisfying the demands of the client.'™ 


Concluding thoughts 

The growth of the pawning industry proceeded at a fast pace throughout the 
nineteenth century. There were some continuities from late colonial times in the locations 
and ownership of the businesses in transition from retail to pawnshop. There were fewer 
women in the new business structure. The brokers knew each other, stood for each other 
as bondsmen, and engaged the state as a group in debate about the regulation of their 
industry. 

The evolution of pawning legislation through a succession of governments from the 
1840s to the mid 1870s is instructive on a number of levels. We can identify changes from 
the colonial period. State regulators replaced the self-policing of retail pawning done by the 
Consulado discussed in earlier. The republican state no longer obligated brokers to accept 
pawns from regular customers and neighbors. Continuities with the colonial period can be 
found as well. The client's right to receive his/her share of the proceeds from the sale of 
their goods was a requirement of old and new legislation. The lists of “forbidden goods” 
from 1790s legislation was incorporated in all of the laws of the nineteenth century, with 
some additions. And the responsibility of local government (either the city or the federal 
district) in supervising inspections continued. 

It has been argued that the secret to the colonial state’s stability was its mediating 


role among all sectors of society.'"* The late colonial requirement that corner store owners 


provide pawning services for their regular customers and their neighbors fit this mediating 


'°3 AGN Gobernaci6n, 2nd section, vol. 873(7), exp. 2 no. 2, fs. 1-9. 


' Jaime E. Rodriguez O., “Introduction,” in Patterns of Contention in Mexican History, 
ed. Jaime E. Rodriguez O. (Wilmington: Scholarly Resources, 1992), pp. 2-5. 
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role. With the fall of the colonial state in the first decades of the nineteenth century, a new 
state was built slowly, as it had to gain legitimacy and build a revenue-generating system to 
support it. Another historian has argued that instead of mediating rural social relations, the 
new national state took sides with landowners.'°* This allegiance with property owners 
reflected the rise of liberalism as a guiding philosophy of state-building. The tendency to 
protect private property can be seen in the pawning legislation in urban areas in the 
republican era. But, as apparent in the case of José Maria Galindez, there were also state 
welfare tendencies in pawning regulations which contradicted the freedom of commerce 
tenets of liberalism in Mexico. The state consistently saw its role in the pawning process as 
defending the public interest, that is, protecting pawnshop customers from the many 
potential abuses of pawnbrokers. The Monte de Piedad expanded its services in the 1860s, 
and was later secularized by liberal governments, but liberal governors apparently never 
considered closing the public establishment, which would in effect have gotten the state out 
of the pawning business and perhaps have been more in line with liberalism. 

The pawning legislation reflected liberal principles as it protected private property. 
The law protected the property of clients, the owners of pawned goods, with rules 
about how goods should be stored and about chances for the owner to redeem them before 
they were sold. The law consistently held that profit on the sale of a good (beyond the loan 
amount and the costs and interest) must go to the owner, or to public charity in the event 
the owner did not appear to claim it. The law protected the private property of the victims 
of theft, as fenced items were to go back to the rightful owner, with brokers charged with 


avoiding the problem by determining the ownership of goods before accepting them. The 


'°5 John Tutino, “Agrarian Social Chance and Peasant Rebellion in Nineteenth-Century 
Mexico: The Example of Chalco,” pp. 95-140 in Riot, Rebellion, and Revolution: Rural 
Social Conflict in Mexico, ed. Friedrich Katz (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1988). 
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list of “forbidden goods” contained many items that were easily stolen -- for example, 
knives and forks, uniforms -- by employees from employers. 

The early republican legislation limited brokers in determining the profits they 
would gain from the interest they charged. The liberal law in the 1870s, in contrast, made 
no mention of interest rates, and when the matter came up in court cases, the brokers were 
free in this aspect of their business. In other matters, the state most definitely intervened in 
the supposedly private business concerns of brokers. Taxation and regulation were part of 
the state-building process, and their implementation produced large bureaucracies of tax 
collectors and inspectors, and created tensions between the state and liberalism. 
Tenenbaum has been argued that taxing power was a measure of a strong state. Perhaps 
the new state hoped to earn legitimacy through its brokering of these daily popular 
economic operations, by playing the role of ombudsman and protecting the public. 

The poor continued to be the majority of clients in the private pawnshops. The 
Monte seemed to increase its middle class clientele at the expense of poorer people, who 
may increasingly have turned to private shops in the mid-nineteenth century. By the 
1860s, the official establishment recognized this class division in clientele and established 
branch offices to return to its pious mission. After that decision, the private shops had to 
compete with the Monte branches for customers, adding a new dimension to the long- 
standing relationship between the private and public institutions. 

The pawning process constituted social relations between brokers, clients, and state 
agents. These relations often were not cordial, with accusations and mistrust built in. 
Pawnbrokers had an unsavory popular reputation, while popular opinion and the state's 
official view characterized pawnshop clients as both needy and worthy. While some 
brokers saw the need to cleanse their ranks of those most notoriously abusive of the 
people’s need for small cash loans, brokers on the whole challenged the state’s night to 


interfere in their “honest” business dealings. The next chapter will turn to the next stage in 
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the evolution of the pawning business and state regulation, and will show that clients 
repeatedly turned to the state to protect them from the brokers who increased both their 


interest rates and their disrespect for those who made them rich. 
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CHAPTER 5. 
Winds of Change: 


Porfirian Boom, Popular Outrage and Revolutionary Bust 


The reign of President Porfirio Diaz witnessed a boom of growth in the business, as 
well as of legislation and vigilance over private pawnshops, with laws in 1881, 1886, 1890 
and 1895. By the end of the Porfiriato, brokers were organized in the Unidn de 
Prestamistas, or Lender’s Union, which tried to protect the industry when the social 
revolution that toppled Diaz undertook drastic new reforms. The daily exercise of taking 
household goods to the pawnshop for quick cash remained central to everday life for many 
residents of Mexico City. Relations between brokers and clients became increasingly 
acrimonious and brokers squeezed more profits out of their clientele at the end of the 
century. Relations between the state and brokers also went downhill, as the petitioning 
stance of earlier years did not always suffice and organized brokers tured to more 
disruptive tactics. Residents of the city who depended on pawnshops included pawning 
issues in union platforms, and petitions -- some issued by groups of neighborhood women 
-- which were sent to revolutionary governors demanding guaranteed access to the popular 


economic resource that was the pawnshop. 


The Porfirian pawning business 

During the Porfiriato, the pawning business continued to expand, with the opening 
of new private businesses, new branches of the Monte de Piedad, and other establishments 
modeled on the public pawnshop. As empefios had evolved out of retail establishments in 
mid-century, another transition in the evolution of this branch of small business was 
venturing into the sale of used goods, through consignment or the accumulation of 


unredeemed pawned goods. Patterns of ownership and business longevity established early 
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in the century continued through the end of the century. Freed from colonial and 
conservative government restrictions, Porfirian interest rates soared. At the same time, the 
Porfirian state continued old taxation measures and added new ones. 

Appendix E lists the numbers of pawnshops documented from archival sources. 
While not all pawnshops in operation in any given year are captured in this sample, it can be 
compared to counts from other sources to gauge to what degree the pawning business 
expanded or contracted. There were at least 103 pawnshops in operation in 1842. The 
1854 Guia de Forasteros listed 105 pawnshops in operation in the city. For 1879, archival 
records show at least 107 pawnshops. The year with the most in my sample is 1902, with 
137 pawnshops apparently in operation in that year.' This data suggests a 25 percent 
increase in the number of pawnshops over sixty years, which represents a contraction of the 
business in relative terms. The growth of the number of establishments in no way kept up 
with the growth in population, which doubled between 1842 and 1910. In addition, 
businesses not registered as pawnshops also existed that nonetheless engaged in the 
pawning trade; clandestine shops were often discovered by state inspectors on their 
rounds.” 

While the growth of the city, which included the rerouting and renaming of streets, 
hampers tracing the addresses of pawning establishments systematically, Table 27 suggests 
that there was considerable continuity in pawning locations over the course of the “long” 

' A document that divied up the pawnshops in the city among four officials searching for 
goods stolen from a branch of the Monte de Piedad suggests that there were only 64 
pawnshops in the city in 1902. The disrepancy between this number and the 137 culled 
from other official documents and auction announcements in El siglo xix may be due to 
some of the latter being located outside the city limits, or it may be the 64 shops to be 
searched had a history of accepting pawned goods. AHCM Gobierno del Distrito 
Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 5. Gonzalez Navarro presents different numbers of 
pawnshops, suggesting there were only 60 in 1885, and 70 in 1902. Gonzalez Navarro, 


La Pobreza, pp. 117-18. 
* AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 6. 
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TABLE 27. 


PORFIRIAN E\IPENOS (SN TRADITIONAL RETAIL OR PAWNING LOCATIONS 


Location Documented Y ears of Operation 
Aduana Vieja, 2nd block 1806, 1843, 1878, 1881, 1886, 1902 
Candelaria 1781, 1803, 1815, 1843, 1878 
Colegio de Niiias, No. 2 1781, 1803, 1815, 1878, 1902 
Coliseo Viejo 1781, 1806, 1815, 1843, 1878 
Damas Corner, 2nd block 1781, 1806, 1843, 1895, 1902 

Don Toribio 1781, 1815, 1843, 1902 

Indio Triste 1806, 1815, 1872, 1879, 1882 

Juan Carbonero, No. 6 1815, 1843, 1998, 1902 

Leguisamo Bridge, No. 3 1781, 1843, 1886, 1902 

Lefia Bridge 1781, 1803, 1815, 1879 

Ledén Corner 1808, 1815, 1854, 1872, 1880 
Medinas and Pila Seca Corner 1806, 1815, 1854, 1877, 1882 
Misericordia Bridge 1781, 1815, 1902 

Monz6n Bridge 1781, 1815, 1843, 1879, 1902 
Necatitlan 1803, 1815, 1843, 1878 

Pila Seca Corer 1781, 1806, 1815, 1879 

Pipis and Concepcién Corner 1781, 1815, 1878 

Puesto Nuevo 1781, 1803, 1843, 1855, 1879 
Rastro and Buena Muerte Comer 1806, 1815, 1902 

San Juan and Peredo Comer 1806, 1815, 1858, 1877, 1882, 1895, 1902 
Santa Maria Bridge 1781, 1806, 1898, 1902 

Santisima Plazuela 1781, 1803, 1815, L887, 1902 
Santo Domingo, No. 6 1806, 1815, 1879, 1902 

Tesontlale Bridge 1781, 1806, 1815, 1843, 1854, 1886, 1902 
Verdeja Comer 1787, 1803, 1806, 1843, 1854, 1878 


nineteenth century.” As the city grew, however, new locations sprung up to meet the 
continued demand of city residents for credit. Table 28 shows the pawnshops at locations 
with no apparent history of retail. Of the forty-four new pawnshop locations, almost 40 


percent began operations in the first decade of the twentieth century. Twenty-three percent 


* Conversely, some long-term retail and later pawning locations apparently disappeared. 
Examples include the Amaya bridge location, the corner of the Fierro bridge and Puerta 
Falsa de Merced, and the comer of Cobacho and Nifio Perdido. Notably absent from lists 
of pawnshops after the 1850s was Portacoeli Street near the Zécalo. which had had many 
retail and pawning establishments early in the century. 


TABLE 28. 


New Espeso Locations, 1858 - 1914 
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First Date in 


Location Documentation 
Ortega, No. 29 Mar. 1872 
Manrique, No. 2 Apr. 1877 
Merced, No. 28 Jan. 1877 
Alegria, No. 2 Jan. 1878 
Alfaro, No. 12 Feb. 1878 
Merced, No. 31 Feb. 1878 
Merced, No. 4 Feb. 1879 
Merced, No. 12 Jun. 1879 
San Diego, Portilla, No. 10 1/2 Jun. 1879 
San Pedro and San Pablo, No. 14 Jun. 1879 
Vergara, No. 9 Aug. 1880 
Ortega, No. 22 Feb. 1882 
Estampa de Jésus, Letter F May 1885 
San Juan Plaza, No. 5 Feb. 1886 
Estampa de Jésus, Letter G Jun. 1886 
Alfaro, No. 4 Jul. 1886 
San Hip6lito, No. 19 Nov. 1886 
San Juan Plaza, No. 6 Dec. 1895 
Merced, No. 3 1/2 Dec. 1895 
San Hipdlito, No. 10 Dec. 1895 
Merced, No. 22 Dec. 1895 
Guerrero, 4th Block Jun. 1898 
Merced, No. 13 Aug. 1898 
Santa Maria Bridge, No. 4 Aug. 1898 
Vergara, No. L1 Jan. 1901 
Santa Ana and Matamoros Corner Apr. 1901 
Guerrero, 7th Block Jun. 1901 
Lerdo, 3rd Block, No. 5 Jun. 1901 
San Cosme Rivera, No. | Dec. 1901 
San Cosme Rivera, No. 31 Jan. 1902 
Merced and Jestis Maria Bridge Jan. 1902 
Aduana Vieja and San Gerénimo Comer Jan. 1902 
Guerrero, 2nd Block Jan. 1902 
Guerrero and Delgollado Corner Jan. 1902 
Manzanares and Beas Corner Jan. 1902 
Paz Avenue, No. 7 Jan. 1902 
San Juan and Polilla Jan. 1902 
Santa Maria Bridge, No. 5 Jan. 1902 
Trapana, No. | Jan. 1902 
Vergara, No. 10 Jan. 1902 
Verénica and Coyote Comer Jan. 1902 
Nopal and San Cosme Corner Dec. 1914 
Paz Avenue, No. 32 Dec. 1914 
Paz Avenue, No. 44 Jan. 1915 
Pefia Corner Jan. 1915 
San Miguel and Pino Suarez Apr. 1915 
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opened in the 1870s, 16 percent in the 1880s, 16 percent in the 1890s, and the remaining 
3 percent in the 1910s. 

Other patterns that have been discussed in previous chapters continued in the 
Porfirian era. For example, some owners had multiple businesses (see Table 29). Itis 
impossible to determine how many of these stores were owned at the same time (with the 
exception of those with identical dates), how many represent an owner moving from one to 
another, or how many pawnbrokers went in and out of the business. Nonetheless, it is clear 
that many brokers owned multiple pawnshops during their careers. Some businesses appear 
to have been family enterprises. For example, the Bustillos family owned two stores on 
Colegio de Nifias street between 1878 and 1882, alternately managed by Ramon, Diego, 
Francisco and Felipe Bustillos. Similarly, the pawnshop at the corner of Hoacalco and 
Pelota streets was owned by the Pérez Fernandez family between 1879-1882, represented 
by Francisco, Demetrio, and Cornelius Pérez Fernandez. The Campuzano family owned the 
pawnshop on Verdeja street from at 1854 until at least 1879, a twenty-five year span. 

Table 29 also suggests that when some brokers expanded into a second business, they 
opened the new store on the same street as the original one. For example, the Quintana 
company operated two stores on Damas street, the Altuna company two stores on Vergara 
Street, and the Trespalacios company had three on Santo Domingo. This pattern may 
illustrate a monopolization of neighborhood pawning services during the Porfiriato. 

The data in Table 30, representing those stores with the same owner for at least five years. 
suggest that perhaps the turnover rate increased during the Porfiriato, as only three stores out of the 
sample in the same hands more than 10 years.* An example from archival records illustrates the 
volatility of the trade, as a stable and prosperous business was replaced by a short-lived small-scale 
enterprise. In 1876, when the government investigated a pawnshop in connection with a law suit 


* The entire sample for the Porfirian years comprises 175 different stores, with 292 
different brokers. 


Owner 


Altuna & Co. 


Leon Alvarez 


Raymundo Alvarez 


A. Dosal 
S. Dosal 
V. Dosal 


Gregorio Ferndndez 
Juan Fernandez 
Ramé6n Fernandez 
Lucio Flores 

Pedro Gavito & Co. 


Wensceslao Goni 


Manuel Gonzalez 


Juan Lizalde 
Pedro Lobrado 
Manuel Molleda & Co. 


Francisco Pérez Fernandez 


TABLE 29. 


MULTIPLE PAWNSHOP OWNERSHIP 


Locations 


Manrique No. 22 

San Hipdlito, No. 19 

Vergara, No. 9 

Vergara, No. 10 

Jesus Estampa, Letra E 
Manzanares, 2nd Block, No. 5 
San Juan Plaza, No. 6 

Juan Carbonero. No. 5 

Aduana Vieja and San Gerdnimo 
Santo Domingo Bridge, No. 6 
Leguisimo Bridge, No. 3 

Santa Catarina, 2nd Block, No. 3 
Leguisimo Bridge, No. 3 

San Diego Portillo, No. 10 1/2 
Leguisimo Bridge, No. 3 

Jestis Bridge and Corazon, No. 7 
Merced, Ist Block, No. 28 
Verde, No. 28 

Manzanares and Beas Corner 
Avenida de la Paz, No. 44. 
Trapana, No. | 

Lecumberri and Bravo Corner 
Veronica and Armando Comer 
San Antonio Totatlan 

San Juan and Plaza de Madrid 
Merced and Jestis Maria Bridge 
Alegria, No. 2 

Alfaro, No. 4 

Santa Clara and Manrique Comer 
Relox, 4th Block, no. | 

Santo Domingo, Sepulcros, No. 6 
Damas, 2nd Block, No. 2 
Leguisimo and Celaya Corner 
San Juan, Plaza, No. 5 

Arquillo and Cazuela Corner 
Coliseo Viejo, No. 16 


Santo Domingo, Sepulcros, No. 10 1/2 


Paz Avenue, no. 7 

San Pedro y San Pablo 
Hoacalco and Pelota Comer 
Ancha and San Antonio Corner 
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Date 


Feb. 


Nov. 
Aug. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
May 
May 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Aug. 


r—) 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Aug. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Sep. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Aug. 


Dec. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jun. 


1879 
1886 
1880 
1895 
1902 
1902 
1898 
1898 
1902 
1895 
1895 
1885 
1898 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1877 
1880 
1902 
1915 
1902 
1915 
1867 
1878 
1902 
1902 
1878 
1886 
1902 
1879 
1880 
1895 
1886 
1886 
1878 
1878 
1885 
1902 
1902 
1879 
1879 


Owner 
Joaquin Poo 
Antonio Portillo 


M. Posada y Porrtiia 


B. Quintana & Co. 


Margarita Santieste 


Santos Sobrino 


B. Trespalacios & Co. 


Domingo Ugarte 


Yarto and Co. 


Location 


Santa Ana Bridge, No. 15 
Santa Ana, No. 4 
Quemada and Gallos Comer 
Alegria, No. 6 

Merced, No. 4 

Aduana Vieja, 2nd block 
Alfaro, No. 12 

Lefia Bridge, No. 3 
Vanegas, 2nd Block, No. | 
Colegio de Nifias, No. 2 
Factor, No. | 

Verdeja and Miguel Lépez 


TABLE 29. -- Continued 
MULTIPLE PAWNSHOP OWNERSHIP 
Locations 


Merced, Ist Block, No. 31 
Indio Triste 

San Andrés, No. 8 

Vergara, No. 10 

Victoria and Santisima Bridge 
San Pedro y San Pablo, No. II 
San Pedro y San Pablo, No. 14 
Damas, 2nd Block, No. 5 
Damas, 2nd Block, No. 2 
Sapo, No. 22 

Sapo, No. 32 

Ortega, No. 22 

Merced, No. 4 

Pefia and Pefia Corner 

Santo Domingo Bridge, No. 6 


Santo Domingo, 3rd Block, No. 4 
Santa Catarina, 3rd Block, No. 4 
Santo Domingo, 5th Block, No. 64 


Damas, 2nd Block, No. 6 
San Hipdlito 

San Hipolito, No. 10 
San Hipdlito, No. 19 


TABLE 30. 


LONGEVITY OF PAWNSHOP OWNERSHIP 


Documentation 

Owner Earliest Latest 
Antonio Piedras 1871 1901 
Fidencio Cortez 1879 1902 
Narciso Pedraza 1854 1871 
Ram6n Moctezuma 1866 1875 
José del Tomo 1879 1886 
Juan Urrutia 1878 1886 
Donesteve Brothers I87I 1879 
Santiago Barquin 1871 1879 
Emilio Fernandez 1895 1902 
Diego Bustillo 1877 1882 
Manuel Arratia 1877 1882 
Joaquin Alvarez 1895 1902 
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Date 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Jun. 
Jun. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Jan. 


Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Jul. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Dec. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
Aug. 


1878 
1882 
1901 
1901 
1895 
1901 
1902 
1895 
1902 
1868 
1868 
1882 
1901 
1915 
1898 
1901 
1902 
1914 
1878 
1881 
1895 
1898 


(Min WM & 0 00 00 
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in between Agustin Arellano and Ram6n Moctezuma, the records showed that from 1866 
until February, 1775, Moctezuma operated an empefio at no. 6 on Alegria street with a 
capital of three thousand pesos. In February, 1775, the business reopened in the name of 
Dofia Dolores Ordaz, with an operating capital of 498 pesos. Dojia Dolores was out of 
business the next year.> Other evidence suggests that perhaps female-owned pawnshops 
were among the more vulnerable businesses. The case of Maximiana Zayas de Velasco 
illustrates how family situations may be framed the business experience for women. A 
widow, Zayas de Velasco closed her prenda business once her son died because she no 
longer had the resources to stay open.” 

In January, 1903, the city government noted the closure of seven pawnshops and 
the transfer of ownership of three others. Commenting on the difficulty of keeping track of 
openings and closings of private pawnshops, the bureaucrat Francisco Moncada noted that 
matters were complicated by cases where a judge stepped in to run errant businesses. For 
example, the owner of the shop at the corner of Amargura and Altuna had abandoned his 
obligations to have goods appraised and auctions announced in the newspaper and on the 
door and was seized by a judge. The shop later reopened under the ownership of another 
broker.’ The information in Table 31 supports the contention that this turnover in 
pawnshops continued through the Porfiriato, with three establishments changing hands at 
least five times between the 1870s and the 1910s. In marked contrast is the information 
presented in Table 32, which shows that many addresses continued to be pawnshops for 


multiple decades. 


*> AHCM Empeios, vol. 885, exp. 10. 
° AHCM Empeiios, vol. 885, exp. 19. 
7 AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 24. 


TABLE 31. 


CHANGES [IX OWNERSHIP OF PAWNSHOPS 


Location 
Alfaro, No. 12 


Ancha and San Antonio Corner 


Damas, 2nd block, No. 2 


Factor, No. | 


Indio Triste 


Jestis Bridge and Corazén Corner 


Jestis Estampa, Letter E 


Manrique, No. 2 


Medinas and Pila Seca Corner 


Merced, No. 4 


Nahuatlato and Ratas Corner 


Peredo and San Juan 


San Andrés, No. 8 


Owner 


Jacinto Donesteve 
Manuel Escalante & Co. 
Wencesclao Goni 
Francisco Femandez 
José Yglesias 
Alberto C. Diaz 
Manuel Gonzalez 

B. Quintana & Co. 
Manuel Arratia 

Blas Truchuelo 
Manuel Arratia 
Antonio Solarin 
Perea y Zarandona 
Francisco Zarandona 
Laureano Zarandona 
Joaquin Poo 
Francisco Bastierra 
Diego Candamo 

J. Perez 

Juan Diaz 

V. Dosal 

Juan B. Perea 

Juan Gutiérrez & Manuel Gonzalez 
Leon Alvarez 
Wenseslao Quintana 
Altuna & Ca. 

Girén & Co. 

Luis Gallopin 
Cirilio Manrique 
Estéban Becermil 
José del Torno 
Manuel Gavito 

Juan Rio 

José del Torno 
Santo Sobrino 
Telesoro Alegre 
Juan Gutiérrez 

José Zabalbozo 

Pria Brothers 
Manuel Uriarte 
Mateo Mejia & Co. 
Gémez Brothers 
Lugarda Garcia 
Antonio J. Portillo 
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Date 


Feb. 
Jun. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
May 
Jan. 

Dec. 
Jan. 

Jun. 


Aug. 


Feb. 
Jul. 

Dec. 
Feb. 
Jun. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Aug. 


Apr. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
May 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Oct. 
Jan. 
Jun. 
Feb. 


Aug. 


Sep. 
Jun. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Jul. 


Feb. 


Jun. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jun. 


1878 
1879 
1886 
1869 
1898 
1902 
1895 
1902 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1898 
1872 
1878 
1879 
1782 
1878 
1880 
1886 
1901 
1902 
1878 
1895 
1902 
1877 
1879 
1881 
1854 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1901 
1843 
1878 
1886 
1898 
1872 
1879 
1902 
1879 
1901 


CHLANGES IN OWNERSHIP OF PAWNSHOPS 


Location 
San Diego, Portilla, No. 10 1/2 


San Hip6lito, No. 19 


San Pedro and San Pablo, No. 14 


Santisima and Victoria Comer 


TABLE 31. -- Continued 


Owner 


Alejandro Villar 
Manuel Peres 
Bustillo Villar 
Y gnacio Dosal 


Altuna Hermanos 
Yarto & Co. 

Felix Nieto 

Ramon Torel 

Juan del Llano 
Posada y Porrta 

S. Bustillo 

F. Piedras 

J. Perez 

Estanislao Hermosa 
M. Posada y Porria 
Lucas Yraztorza 
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Date 


Jun. 
Jul. 

Dec. 
Jan. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Jun. 


Mar. 


Dec. 


Aug. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


1879 
1879 
1901 
1902 


1886 
1895 
1902 
1879 
1881 

1901 

1867 
1868 
1886 
1887 
1895 
1902 


From documents housed in the Empeiio sections of the Archivo Historico de la 


Ciudad de México, we can glimpse the day to day business dealings of brokers during the 


Porfiriato. Comparing Porfirian data with data from the middle of the nineteenth century 


gives a picture of quantitative changes in the pawning industry. Business volumes 


increased, with the high-end establishments operating with much larger amounts of capital. 


Interest rates were higher, and profits also seemed to have increased. The tax burden on 


individual brokers was also higher. The Porfirian government, in liberal fashion, left 


brokers to charge whatever interest they wanted. But the state also generated more revenue 


on broker profits. 


Pawnbrokers paid a variety of assessments on their businesses in the last decades 


of the nineteenth century. They had to deposit with the Monte de Piedad the demasias, or 


the difference remaining from the auction price after the loan amount, costs and interest 
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TABLE 32. 
LONGEVITY OF E\/PENO BUSINESS LOCATION 

Total 
Location Year Span in Documentation Years 
Factor, No. 5 1854 - 1915 61 
Nahuatlato y Ratas 1843 - 1902 59 
Altuna and Amargura Corner 1854 - 1901 47 
Peredo and San Juan 1858 - 1902 44 
San Antonio Totatlan 1878 - 1914 36 
Ancha and San Antonio Corner 1868 - 1902 34 
Medinas and Pila Seca Corner 1854 - 1880 26 
Colegio de Nifias, No. 2 1878 - 1902 24 
Factor, No. | 1878 - 1902 24 
Jestis Estampa, Letter E 1878 - 1902 24 
Jestis Bridge and Corazon 1878 - 1902 24 
Nifio Perdido, No. 28 1878 - 1902 24 
San Diego, Portilla, No. 10 1/2 1879 - 1902 23 
San Pedro and San Pablo, No. 14 1879 - 1902 23 
Santa Ana, No. 4 1879 - 1902 23 
Santo Domingo, No. 6 1879 - 1902 23 
San Andrés, No. 8 1879 - 1901 22 
San Hipolito, No. 19 1886 - 1902 16 
Tezontlale, 2nd Block, No. 7 1886 - 1902 16 
Alfaro, No. 4 1886 - 1901 15 
Santisima and Victoria Comer 1867 - 1902 15 
Santisima Plaza, No. 3 1887 - 1902 15 
Alegria, No. 6 1866 - 1875 9 
Juan Carbonero y San Juan N. 1872 - 1881 9 


were deducted. Table 33 shows the demasias paid by fifteen brokers for the years 1877- 
79. When a broker failed to meet this requirement, they were prosecuted by the city 
government, as happened to Don Antonio Gémez who failed to pay on time the 52 pesos 
and 32 centavos he owed in leftover profits for his shop on the corner of Juan Carbonero 
and San Juan Nepomuceno.” When the inspector José M. Machuca had to report to his 
superiors that broker Juan Gutiérrez had not deposited the 35 pesos and 38 centavos he had 
from auction profits, he made sure to note that Gutiérrez cooperated completely with the 


government agent during the auction, that his tickets were in good order, and that he had 


* AHCM Empefios, vol. 885, exp. 12. 
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TABLE 33. 
DEMASIAS DEPOSITED BY PAWNBROKERS 


Pesos Deposited 


Broker Pawnshop 1877 1878 1879 

VictorAldama Santo Domingo, Sepulcros, No. | 70.55 

Altuna and Co. Manrique, No. 2 12.22 

Manuel Arratia Factor, No. | 12.67 

Pontifical Ascend Amargura, Ist Block 2.63 

Estéban Becernl Pila Seca 37.65 

Felipe Bridal Colegio de Nifias, No. | 132.09 

Diego Bustillo Colegio de Nifias, no. 12 79.25 12.44 110.71 

Fidencio Cortés Santa Ana 22.10 

Ignacio Chavarri Santo Domingo 53.82 128.68 

Lugarda Garcia San Andrés, No. 8 24.90 

Antonio Gémez Juan Carbonero and San Juan N. 52.30 229.16 

Winceslao Goni Alegria, No. 2 53.59 228.15 

Diego Gonzalez Santo Domingo, Sepulcros, No. 6 42.45 24.32 310.52 

Manuel Gonzalez Relox, No. I 34.38 

Angel Guaso Plaza Zaragoza 7.91 45.15 

Eduardo Hermosillo Arcos de Belem and Chiquihiteras 9.32 

Huerdo y Gonzalez Leon, No. 18 173.00 147.75 

Eduardo Lara Merced, Ist Block, No. 12 167.33 

Pedro Lobrado Arguillo and Cazuela 34.91 100.91 

Bernardo Lépez Puesto Nuevo 12.99 

Cirilio Manrique Medinas and Pila Seca 43.70 504.29 

José Peres Santisimo and Victoria Corer 34.89 209.05 

Francisco Perez Hoacalco and Pelota 24.13 20.75 65.89 
Ancha and San Antonio 22.75 40.96 

Joaquin Poo Merced, No. 31 24.19 4.73 

Manuel Perez San Diego Bridge 30.75 

Eligio Rend6n San Cosme and Col. Santa Maria 6.39 

Ramon Toral San Pedro y San Pablo 14.26 85.38 

José del Torno Merced, No. 4 28.30 168.54 

Blas Trachuelo Factor 15.10 138.26 

Manuel Unarte Nevedo Bridge 78.89 12.87 

Alejandro Villar San Diego 10.10 

Villola y Quintana Arquillo 24.15 130.04 


SOURCE: AHCM Empeiios, exp. 37. 


not charged the 5 percent in costs that he was allowed by law. The inspector believed the 


broker's non-compliance stemmed from ignorance, as this was the first time he had 
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demasias to deposit.” Some brokers made deposits of auction profits collectively.'? New 
regulations in 1886 called the Monte de Piedad to hold these windfalls for one year (in 
previous legislation the term was six months) during which time the owner could claim 
them, after which time the money went into public charity projects such as hospitals and 
hospices.'' At the end of September, 1888, the Monte de Piedad held a total of 2,524 
pesos deposited by empeferos.'* 

Pawning businesses were also assessed a tax of 2 percent on the operating capital 
by the city (see Table 34). We can see from Table 34 that brokers were taxed on goods that 
became their property through adjudication. This provision, not found in colonial or early 
republican legislation, seems to reflect the fact that brokers could in fact sell at least some of 
those goods, presumably closer to their market value than the loan amount. The 
acquisition of unredeemed goods that did not sell at auction appears to be one element in the 
transition of some empefos into businesses selling used goods, like the shop in the second 
block of Vanegas owned by the Fernandez brothers which was identified in a 1902 
document as “Empefio y Bazar.”'* Another element in this transition was the taking of 
goods in consignment, to be discussed at length below. In 1878, the Monte de Piedad 
anticipated this evolutionary trend of the pawning trade, as it accepted goods on 


consignment for auction in its halls.'* 


”? AHCM Empeiios, vol. 885, exp. 21. 

'° AHCM Empeiios, vol. 885, exp. 35. Brokers Bastierra, Lobrado, Urrutia, Ugarte, 
ae Sarandona and Poo collectively deposited their share in the Monte de Piedad in 
"' El siglo xix, Nov. 21, 1886; AHCM Empeiios, vol. 885, exp. 37. 

'* El siglo xix, Oct. 29, 1888. 

'3 ACHM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1430, exp. | 


'* Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, p. 74. 


TABLE 34. 


TAXATION ON EVIPENOG BUSINESS VOLUME, DECEMBER 1901 


Shop Owner Pesos Loaned___ Adjudication Capital 2% Tax 
Damas, No. 2 B. Quintana & Co. 8,340.20 599.3] 8,940.11 178.80 
Santa Ana. Letter H Fidencio Cortés 7,318.77 211.88 7,530.65 150.62 
San Diego Portillo V. Dosal (for B. Villar) 7,155.35 287.30 7,442.65 148.85 
Merced, Ist Block, No. 4 Santo Sobrino 6,106.28 421.20 6,527.48 130.54 
Vergara, No. 11 Nap. Mendiola[B Gomez?| 1,800.27 46.10 1,846.37 36.92 
Ascension, No. 4 Tomas Gavidia 1,119.97 80.95 1,280.92 25.62 
San Juan and Polilla Farré & Co, 634.20 45,56 684.76 13.69 


Source: AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 21. 
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Table 34 suggests that the range of capitalization of Porfirian pawnshops was wide, 
ranging from over 600 pesos to almost 9,000 pesos. The old classifications were no 
longer adequate, and shops capitalized with 3,000 pesos moved from the first to the second 
class by 1884.'* Table 35 lays out the business volume in four pawnshops for the year 
1902, representing three different classes of store. The Santa Ana and Merced stores 
loaned over 5,000 pesos monthly, while the Vergara store loaned from 1,500 to 3,000 
pesos, and the San Juan and Polilla store loaned under 800 pesos a month. 

At the pawnshop at no. 2 on Damas Street, owned by B. Quintana and Company, 
the volume of business was somewhat volatile. In January, 1902 brokers loaned out 
8,099 pesos, in April the amount increased to 11,095 and in October they only loaned 
6,911 pesos.'* Table 36 shows how volatile business volume could be from day to day. 
The empefio at no. 11 Vergara street loaned 2,242.28 pesos in the month of May, 1902, 
with the daily volume ranging from 18 pesos to 185 pesos. In the month of June the 
spread was extremely wide, with the high loaned daily was 569.97 pesos and the low was 
15.48 pesos. It is difficult to determine how much of a business’ capital was profit (i.e. 
over and above loan amounts and costs). One historian found that 64 pawnshops operating 
in the city in 1885 had a collective capitalization of 2.5 million pesos, lending at a “very high” 
interest rate. In 1895, interest rates were pegged at 12 percent in the first month, 25 percent 
in the second month, and 35 percent in the third. By the end of the Porfiriato, rates ranged 


from 20 percent to 40 percent a month.'” 


'’ AHCM Empefios, vol. 885, exp. 70. 

'° The Damas pawnshop loaned an average of 8,050 pesos per month in the ten months 
between December 1901 and November 1902 for which data is available. AHCM, 
Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 21. 


'” Gonzdlez Navarro, La pobreza, p. 117-118. 
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TABLE 35. 


EMPENO BUSINESS VOLUME, 1901-02 


Shop Owner Month Pesos Loaned 
Santa Ana, Letter H Fidencio Cortés Dec. 1901 7,318.70 
Jan. 1902 6,947.70 

Feb. 1902 5,881.58 

Mar. 1902 7,204.84 

Apr. 1902 6,432.79 

May 1902 5,743.59 

Jun. 1902 6,770.60 

Jul. 1902 7,519.19 

Aug. 1902 7,830.32 

Sep. 1902 7,352.14 

Oct. 1902 7,149.23 

Nov. 1902 6,931.67 

Total 83,082.42 

Merced, Ist Block, No. 4 Santo Sobrino Dec. 1901 6,106.28 
Jan. 1902 6,223 .23 

Feb. 1902 5,361.15 

Mar. 1902 6,100.52 

Apr. 1902 6,321.53 

May 1902 6,245.57 

Jun. 1902 6,035.80 

Jul. 1902 6,422.64 

Aug. 1902 5,750.96 

Sep. 1902 5,800.02 

Oct. 1902 5,872.21 

Nov. 1902 5,846.48 

Total 72,086.39 

Vergara, No. |1 Nap. Mendiola[B Gomez?| Dec. 1901 1,800.27 
Jan. 1902 1,614.04 

Feb. 1902 1,596.25 

Mar. 1902 1,855.19 

Apr. 1902 1,730.73 

May 1902 2,242.28 

Jun. 1902 3,003.71 

Jul. 1902 2,47 1.97 

Aug. 1902 2,425.71 

Sep. 1902 2,481.06 

Oct. 1902 1,874.49 

Nov. 1902 2,576.27 


Total 25,671.97 
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TABLE 35. -- Continued 


E\IPENO BUSINESS VOLUME, 1901-02 


Shop Owner Month Pesos Loaned 
San Juan 3a y Polilla 6 Farré & Co. Dec. 1901 634.20 
Jan. 1902 630.94 

Feb. 1902 533.98 

Mar. 1902 572.05 

Apr. 1902 612.15 

May 1902 738.42 

Jun. [902 739.67 

Jul. 1902 710.66 

Aug. 1902 766.89 

Sep. 1902 712.03 

Oct. 1902 793.54 

Nov. 1902 667.42 

Total 8,111.95 


Sources: AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exps. 4 and 21. 


According to El siglo xix, empefieros charged at least 25 percent interest for a four 
month term in 1887.'* In an editorial, the editors of this daily newspaper suggested a 
fundamental difference between the Monte de Piedad and private pawnbrokers in addition 
to different interest rates. The former lent less on an object so that the loan would be easier 
to pay. Asa non-profit business, and it was important that the Monte recover capital lent 
out so that it could be used again. The latter, however, appraised goods that would likely 
sell at auction higher, therefore lending more, because they allegedly wanted to make it 
difficult for clients to come up with the redemption money, thus acquiring the object and 


“tripling the capital they invested” when it sold.'” 


'* El siglo xix, Sept. 13, 1887; Sept. 14, 1887. 
'° El siglo xix, Sept. 13, 1887. 


TABLE 36. 


VERGARA EvipENO DAILY BUSINESS VOLUME, May 1902 


Day Pesos Loaned 
May | 70.69 
May 2 19.49 
May 3 119.49 
May + 93.99 
May 5 140.15 
May 6 55.50 
May 7 25.71 
May 8 59.22 
May 9 72.23 
May 10 60.97 
May LI 52.70 
May 12 75.73 
May 13 52.96 
May 14 30.98 
May 15 185.94 
May 16 47.72 
May |7 58.99 
May 18 20.50 
May 19 95.84 
May 20 $2.72 
May 21 33.00 
May 22 68.98 
May 23 75.47 
May 24 164.75 
May 25 32.00 
May 26 67.97 
May 27 50.49 
May 28 152.47 
May 29 18.20 
May 30 36.98 
May 31 149.48 


TOTAL 2,242.28 


Source: AHCM Gobiemo del Distrito Empefios. 
vol. 1422, exps. 4, 21 and 48. 
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We know from examples of pawning tickets that interest rates were high in private 
Porfirian pawnshops in comparison to earlier times and to the Monte de Piedad, and that 
they varied from broker to broker. The text from one such ticket reads as follows: 


“Santa Ana Street, No. 4. In the respective book of this shop, under the number 

it states that a Don was loaned in silver coins and 
should pay back in silver the quantity of pesos for the goods that in his 
presence were appraised and with the following description 
for the unextendable term of FOUR MONTHS under the following conditions: 1. 
For all class of goods that are redeemed within the first three months counting from 
the date of the pawning transaction, [the client] will pay 14 centavos for each peso 
loaned, and for loans less than one peso 16 percent will be paid. 2. In the fourth 
and last month of the pledge period, [the client] will pay 25 percent. 3. Once the 
pledge period passes, [the client] will suffer a charge of 45 percent and once the 
good has been appraised and goes up for sale, will be charged 5 centavos for each 
peso as called for by the current Regulations. The broker is not responsible for 
damage or accidental loss of goods deposited. For cases covered in part 6 of article 
10 of the Regulations and in case of loss covered by article 17, the amount is fixed 
at 50 percent of the value of the good plus the amount loaned. While installment 
payments may be made, the contract cannot be altered. The client agrees to all these 
conditions. Goods will not be shown [upon demand]. Mexico. de 

1901. Fidencio Cortéz.” 


The language in this ticket was fairly standard, with other brokers charging up to 80 
percent under condition 3. It is unclear how aware clients were of the interest rates, as 
many would have been illiterate and therefore unable to read the details on the pawn 
ticket.*° 

While in the private pawning sector business was booming, the public institution 
faced a number of challenges in the Porfirian years. During the French invasion of 
Mexico, the deposed President Juarez had forced a loan of 50,000 pesos from the Monte de 
Piedad to run the Mexican government in exile. The restored liberal government also 
borrowed money from the Monte de Piedad, with President Lerdo de Tejada securing a 
loan of more than 32,000 pesos. These loans were not repaid to the Monte, which 
7° AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empeiios, vol. 1422, exp. 21; Gonzalez Navarro suggests 


that the majority of clients were illiterate at the turn of the twentieth century. La Pobreza, p. 
118. 
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contributed to a deficit of more than 40,000 pesos in 1874 (see Table 37). Other reasons 


at 


for such a large deficit were renewed mismanagement of the institution. 


TABLE 37. 


CAPITAL BALANCE AT MONTE DE PIEDAD 


Date Deficit Surplus 
1850 346,442.00 
1874 40,000.00 
1875 676,584.00 
Dec. 1884 940,482.20 
Apr. 1885 621,913.17 
Nov. 1885 428,205.32 
Jan. 1886 390,055.60 
Nov. 1886 320,008.26 
May 1887 299,859.83 
Oct. 1887 269,426.75 
Jan. 1888 272,515.45 
Feb. 1888 270,797.55 
Mar. 1888 273 306.43 
Dec. 1888 277,191.02 
June L888 297,712.03 
Oct. 1888 306,889.48 


Sources: El siglo xix, Jan. 16, 1885; May 20, 1885; Mar. 8, 
1886; Dec. 7, 1886; Jun. 10, 1887; Nov. 9, 1887; Jan. 10, 
1888; Feb. 10, 1888; Mar. 9, 1888; Apr. 10, 1888; Jul. 8, 
1888; Nov. 13,1888; Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia. 
pp. 63, 73, 74. 


With the peace of the Porfirian era, “confidence of the public soared,” and deposits 
in the Monte de Piedad increased, pulling it out of the red. The Diaz government 
established added a bank to the institution’s services, with Director Mariano Riva Palacio 
*! This was not the first time that the Monte was tapped by governments. During the wars 
of the Reform, conservative governments taxed the Monte, and the Church forced a loan of 


25,000 pesos to support the conservative cause. Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, 
pp. 68-69, 73-74. 
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issuing bills (called “confidential deposit certificates) in denominations of 5, 10, 20, 50, 
100 and 1,000 pesos. Bills totaling 3 million pesos total were issued in 1879, with an 
additional 6 million issued in 1881. Expansion of the Monte de Piedad also included 
mortgage operations at the main branch, and new branches in Puebla, Oaxaca and San Luis 
Potosi. 

The government of President Manuel Gonzalez forced a loan of 300,000 pesos, 
which brought the total outstanding loans owed by the government to more than | million 
pesos. In 1881, the Monte de Piedad faced a financial crisis, in part brought on by so 
much money owed by the government. Competition for banking services from the newly 
created Banco Nacional Mexicano (founded with French capital), the Banco Mercantil 
(founded with Spanish capital), and the Banco Hipotecario (also founded with French 
capital) also troubled the Monte. When patrons of the Monte back began changing bills for 
pesos fuertes, the institution turned to the new banks for loans and to the government for 
repayment of its debt. Both efforts failed, forcing the Monte to sell its real estate 
holdings.» 

The Monte de Piedad continued to operate under crisis conditions until April 30, 
1884, when the new Director José Fuentes Niifiez called a special meeting of the governing 
board. At that time, all operations except pawning were suspended, and all remaining 
property was either mortgaged or sold, except for the headquarters building. Three 
branches were closed in the city, along with the Puebla branch, and a loan of 100,000 
pesos was finally secured from the Banco Mercantil. Following these measures, the Monte 


was able to pay out when customers exchanged the Monte de Piedad bills.** Table 37 


*° Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, p. 75-76. 
*° Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, p. 76. 


* El siglo xix, Jan 28, 1885; Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, p. 76. 
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shows the ebb and flow of the Monte’s efforts to stabilize its finances while exchanging its 
bills for cash. 

The Monte de Piedad closed three city branches and all branches outside the city in 
late 1884.°* The goods in the auction section of branches 3 and 5 (located at Chavarri no. 3 
and Puente de Jestis no. 2, respectively) were moved to branch no. 4 (San Andrés), where 
people could go to redeem them or seek sale profits. The remaining six branches open at 
the end of 1884 were: Casa Matriz; No. 1 Mesones, 2nd block, no. 4; No. 2, Merced Ist 
block, no. 3; No. 6, at the corner of Moras and Sepulcros de Santo Domingo: No. 7 at the 
corner of Leén and San Lorenzo; and No. 8 at the corner of Sapo and Ancha. In 1886, 


° Auctions were staggered across 


only No. |, 2, and 6 and the main branch were open.” 
the month at different branches, with none occurring on same day. At the headquarters 
branch, clothes, furniture and jewels all had separate auction days.*’ In 1888, operations 
were stable enough that Monte branch services were again expanded, with the Chavarri and 
Puente de Jestis offices reopening.” 

It is clear from Table 38 that the volume of business in the Monte de Piedad 
increased sharply during the Porfiriato. Comparing the figures for the year 1875 to the 
years 1886 and 1887, there were seven times the number of the 1875 transactions in each 
of the latter two years, for eight times the amount of pesos loaned. The 1904 volume was 
almost double that of the late 1860s. There may have been more middle class clients using 


the establishment in the later years, as they were able to pawn various objects of household 


adornments -- furniture, clocks, lamps, statuettes -- that were more expandable luxuries 


> El siglo xix, Jan. 16, 1885. 
°° El siglo xix, Aug. 10, 1886. 
7 El siglo xix, Feb. 6, 1885. 


*8 Cabrera Siles and Escandén, Historia, p. 76. 
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TABLE 38. 


BUSINESS VOLUME AT MONTE DE PIEDAD 


Date Number of Branches Transactions Pesos Lent 

Year 1875 Main and 4 branches 27,211 138,227.75 
May 1883-Apr. 1884 Main and 3 branches 1,732,975.00 
Dec. 1884 Main and 5 branches 68,591.75 
May 1884-Apr. 1885 Main and 3 branches 720,826.75 
Jan. 1886 Main and 3 branches 17,607 99,217.25 
Feb. 1886 Main and 3 branches 16,245 82,273.76 
Nov. 1886 Main and 3 branches 15,668 92,092.50 
Year 1886 Main and 3 branches 206, 169 1,112,887.60 
May 1887 Main and 3 branches 15,453 77,733.25 
June 1887 Main and 3 branches 14,975 83,209.25 
Year 1887 Main and 3 branches 193,122 1,021,813.60 
June 1888 Main and 3 branches 16,309 121,393.75 
Oct. 1888 Main and 3 branches 18,786 98,957.00 
Year 1904 2,500,000.00 


Sources: El siglo xix, Jan. 16, 1885; May 20, 1885; Feb. 10, 1886; Mar 8, 1886; Dec. 7, 1886; 
Jan. 12 1887; Jun 10, 1887; Jan. 10, 1888; Jul. 7, 1888; AGN Gobernacion, 4th section, leg. 
875(1), exp. 1, no. 30; Gonzalez Navarro, La Pobreza, p. 118. 


than silver tableware and were not necessarily heirlooms like expensive jewelry. [tis not 
clear how much of the increase in volume is from the branch offices, where the 
increasingly proletarian popular classes would have been regular customers as it was 
common for even two-income working class families to be short of cash to meet 
expenses.” 

In 1907, the nation’s economy was in crisis due to an international depression. 
Demands on the Monte de Piedad increased as customers sought to stretch their budgets, 
and fewer people were buying goods at auction. Both of these trends meant that the Monte 
was again headed for bankruptcy. The precarious situation was exacerbated when in 


*? John Robert Lear, “Workers, Vecinos and Citizens: The Revolution in Mexico City, 
1909-1917” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1993), p. 71. 
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celebration of the centennial of Mexican independence, goods pawned for less than a peso 
in February, 1910 were returned in September, 1910 without payment of the loan amount 
or the interest. Such institutional generosity cost the Monte more than 2,000 pesos.”° 

Both the public and private sectors of the pawning industry underwent 
transformations in the Porfirian era. The Monte de Piedad both stumbled after experiments 
with different services and expanded in the face of an increasing population and a middle 
class with more household possessions to parlay into cash loans. While private brokers 
often owned more than one business and could earn large profits, the nature of the pawning 
business remained volatile. Porfirian pawnbrokers were free to earn whatever interest the 
market would bear on their pawning transactions, but in other ways their endeavors were 


hemmed in by the Porfirian state. 


Liberal paradoxes, public discourse, and broker-state relations 

Pawnbrokers continued to engage in debate about the proper role of the state in the 
economy, or the discourse of liberalism. It was not just the brokers whose voices were 
heard in the debate about pawning regulation. Newspaper editors and reformers also 
expressed their opinions, whether about the behavior of brokers, the needs of the public, or 
the regulatory efforts of governors. The Porfirian state, which was engaged in liberal 
development projects where foreign and national capital had free reign and which respected 
laissez faire views against government intervention in labor relations, took an 
interventionist stance in the pawning industry. 

Gobernaci6n continued to exercise oversight of both the private pawning trade and 


the Monte de Piedad.*' Porfirian legislators fine-tuned pawning regulations, adding more 


° Cabrera Siles and Escandé6n, Historia, p. 78. 
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specific details of the pawning process and bookkeeping, in effect codifying the practice in 
order to “bring order” to the system. The 1886 regulations had a total of sixty-six articles, 
many of them with multiple-part subsections, and together with sections of the new 
commercial code applied to any type of business that made cash loans on goods held as 
collateral. New Porfirian legislation specified the manner in which pawned clothing 
should be folded and stored “one meter above floor level,” the tagging of each prenda with 
one card inside and another outside, and the physical layout of shops with an office 
“comfortable for the public” and with wood floors.** New regulations also spelled out the 
appraisal process in greater detail, outlining how different considerations should be used to 
determinine the value of furniture, jewelry and clothing. The auction process also fell 
under review. The 1886 regulations stated that the owner of the good up for auction had 
the right to be present and to “push up the bid” on his possession, apparently a measured 
response to abuses in which brokers often sold goods below their market value. New laws 
continued to incorporate sections of old laws, and other laws from earlier times continued 
to be in force. For example, an 1854 law regarding licensing procedures and municipal tax 
laws from 1864 and 1867 still governed the industry in the late 1870s and 1880s.*? 

As they had been doing since the 1840s, pawnbrokers either attempted to amend 
laws to their liking, or invent ways to circumvent them. In 1877, a group of brokers sued 
the city government over its right to require license renewals in order to continue operation 
of their businesses. A judge had the protesting brokers deposit their taxes with the Monte 
3! The relationship between public and private pawnshops is clear to anyone digging 
through either Gobernaci6n records at the AGN or the Empefio section of the AHCM. 
Documents about regulations for empefios are mixed in with documents about employee 
discipline in the Gobernacién papers. And documents detailing taxation of, inpection of, 
and fines levied against brokers are mixed in with confirmations about meetings of the 
Monte de Piedad governing board in the city government Empefio records. 


* El siglo xix, Nov. 21, 1886. 
33 AHCM Empefios, vol. 885, exps. 30. 35 and 70. 
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de Piedad while the case was being considered.** The brokers argued that the municipal 
president did not have the authority to promulgate laws that would govern their trade, and 
that instead this authority lay with the Federal District and the Ministry of Gobernacion. 
Pawnbrokers also resented an increase in the number of and reasons for on-site inspectors, 
and repeatedly complained that the government inspectors were incompetent at best and 
abusive at worst. In February, 1881, the Diario oficial noted that one of the aims of new 
regulations was to replace state agents with “others who inspire more confidence in meeting 
their obligations.”** 

Relations between individual brokers and the state could stem from the failure to 
follow the complicated letter of the law. For example, in two separate cases, Maximiniana 
Zayas de Velasco, owner of an “empefio y tienda” on the comer of Santa Maria street and 
Ratén alley, and Dofia Manuela Bistrain, also owner of a pawnshop, asked the city 
government in July, 1877, for exemptions from the business operation tax as they had not 
received prendas since January. The city investigated through the police commissary and 
found that indeed, neither Zayas nor Bistrain were any longer in the pawning business, but 
they were still liable for taxation because they had not followed the article of the 1864 law 
that called for owners to alert the government of the closure of a business within three days 


6 


of that closure and return the business license.*” Pawnbrokers continued to have problems 


complying with closure requirements after the turn of the century.*” 


3+ Pedro Lobrado, Laureano Zarandona, Francisco Basterra, Juan Urrutia, P. Donesteve, 
Domingo Ugarte and Joaquin Poo were all parties in the law suit. AHCM Empenos, vol. 
885, exp. 11, 27, 

35 AGN Gobernaci6n, 2nd section, leg. 881(9), exp. 5, no. 3, f. 3. 

*° AHCM Empeiios, vol. 885, exps. 11 and 19. 


37 For cases from 1902, see AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 1. 
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In other cases, red tape frustrated brokers who were bounced from one state branch 
to another. This was the case for Joaquin Poo, Juan B. Pérez, Laureano Sarandona, and 
Pedro Lobrado, whose requests for license renewals were rejected by the Ayuntamiento on 
grounds that this process was out of their jurisdiction but instead was in the purview of the 
Federal District (though the promulgation of the law requiring the license renewal was 
apparently within the city’s authority).** Broker resistance to state intervention in their 
business affairs could take the form of ignoring regulations. In 1878, fourteen brokers did 
not pay their tax obligation to the city treasury on time.”” 

In December, 1886, empefieros petitioned the Minister of Gobernacion, asking him 
to repeal some of the articles of the November regulations. In particular, they took issue 
with section 10 of article 10, which limited the costs that they could recover from 
customers to 5 percent of the value of the pawned good. The government refused to alter 
the law, saying that it was not prejudicial because the brokers were free to charge whatever 
interest they wanted, and could therefore recover any costs in excess of the 5 percent. The 
brokers’ petition also questioned the governor’s right to fine brokers from 10 to 500 pesos 
for non-compliance at his discretion, as called for in Article 65. The Governor replied that 
his jurisdiction in this matter derived from the administrative authority granted his office in 
the Constitution of 1857."° 

In January, 1887, brokers responded to the new 1886 regulations by drawing up 
contracts with their customers that they argued were qualitatively different than pawning 
contracts, documents which formalized consignment transactions in which brokers had 


already been engaging. The language in the contracts stated that the customer would 


3* AHCM Empefios, vol. 885, exp. 38. 
39 AHCM Empeiios, vol. 885, exp. 35. 
© El siglo xix, Jan. 13, 1887. 
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receive an amount “in anticipation” of the sale of goods that were left with the broker “in 
commission,” that the customer would pay the broker 30 percent of the sale price as 
commision or 25 percent of the amount advanced if the good did not sell. The 
consignment broker would have four months to sell the good for at least the price agreed 
upon by the two parties; the broker could sell it for less only if the buyer was someone 
procured by the customer, in which case the sale price would at least have to cover costs. 
Sale profits above the 30 percent fee were the property of the customer. If the good was 
not sold at the agreed price in four months time, the broker could sell it for less without 
being liable to the consignee. If the object still did not sell, it would be adjudicated to the 
broker at the value of the originally agreed upon sale price.*' 

The editors of El Siglo xix publicized this new-style contract so as to “inform” the 
general public. Once there was public reaction, the paper came out against the subterfuge 
of brokers “that mocked the precepts” of public policy. An editorial portrayed 
pawnbroker-consigners as wanting to “fight power to power ["potencia a potencia’| with 
the Government.” The newspaper decried the brokers’ intransigence.: 

“Why are laws passed in all countries if not so that they are faithfully obeyed? 

From where comes the right of one gremio to protest in order to erase them. 

whether in silence or with actions? And this is Mexico, where we do not consent to 

tutelage outside the constituted authorities, and at this time of order, of peace, of 
our solid and firmly rooted institutions! The national sentiment is stirred up against 
these resolutions of the owners of pawnshops, perhaps unconsciously, and for this 
the organs of the press in general attack them vigorously day by day.”** 
Arguing in favor of regulating usury, the editorial noted that the nation had long suffered at 
the hand of the agiotistas (moneylenders) who financed fledgling governments at high 


interest, that individual property owners had lost real estate to foreclosures, and that all 


kinds of businesses were hampered by onerous loan terms. Pawnshops, in turn, ate away 


* El siglo xix, Jan. 6, 1887. 
* El siglo xix, Jan. 13, 1887. 
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at the salaries of public and private employees, day laborers, and artisans. Employing a 
positivist simile, the paper said the pawnshops were no more than “the pustules that denote 
the ill state of the social body.” 

Pawnbrokers had long defended their right to earn profits unencumbered, arguing 
that they were commercial lending establishments like any other. The editors of El siglo 
xix, however, saw things differently. There were key differences between pawnshops and 
other lending enterprises. Pawnshops were physical establishments open to the general 
public, while other lenders “did not have fixed places of business” (presumably meaning 
that they worked out of their homes or an office of some other type of business) and dealt 
with individuals. Pawnshops issued identical tickets to multiple customers, with only the 
amount varying, while lenders issued unique documents, with the particulars fitting 
specific instances. The editors argued that pawnshops were “public institutions,” and 
therefore subject to regulation by the government. “Just as the authorities have perfect nght 
to close unsanitary establishments, and to prohibit the sale of poisonous substances, they 
have the right to impede all types of abuses in pawnshops,.” whether going under the name 
of empefio or some other disguise.* 

The Minister of Gobernacién, Manuel Romero Rubio, foiled the brokers’ attempt to 
circumvent pawning regulations by establishing consignment shops. He informed the 
governor of the Federal District that “the new casas de comisiones (consignment shops) 
that have opened in manifest substitution for the old casas de empefios” were to be held to 
the same regulations as pawnshops as their transactions implied a lending contract with 


interest secured by a collateral good.** Brokers responded with a more militant stance, 


* El siglo xix, Jan. 13, 1887. 
* El siglo xix, Jan. 13, 1887. 
* El siglo xix, Jan. 15, 1887. 
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closing their doors in protest on the day that the new law went into effect. El siglo xix 
reported that the emmpeneros assumed that even a one day closure would send their clients 
into the streets, demanding that the government meet the brokers’ demands so as to 
guarantee access to cash flow through loans. The people, however, reportedly sided with 
the government instead.*” It is not clear from the documentation how long the private 
shops remained closed. 

In the face of such militance by private brokers, newspaper editors wondered 
rhetorically why the government did not expand the budget of the Monte de Piedad so that 
its branches could meet the needs of the poor during this crisis. The editors understood 
that the government had other financial obligations, and that the Monte’s impact would be 
minimal, given the limitations of hours and staff. Other reformist proposals surfaced in 
response to the stance of the private brokers, such as founding a private charitable society 
in which citizens would have shares that would open “casas de empefio with all the 
advantages that the ones that are today closed have, and with none of the dangers that 
owners of goods have found in them.”*” Similar proposals surfaced again after the turn of 
the century. José del Castillo Velasco proposed the establishment of a chain of eight 
charitable pawnshops, which would be exempt from taxes, but the government declined, 


arguing that they would unnecessarily duplicate the Monte de Piedad.** In 1902, the 


* Es siglo xix, Jan. 18, 1887. 

” El siglo xix, Jan. 19, 1887; Jan. 25, 1887; Sep. 8, 1887. The idea of a pawning charity 
funded by private capitalists was taken up by other newspapers in the city, such as E/ 
monitor republicano, La patria, and La semana mercaniil. 


** AHCM Empeiios, vol. 885, exp. 124. 
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Montepio Luz Savifion, a charitable pawnshop on the model of the Monte de Piedad, did 
open with a private donation of 300,000 pesos by Sefiora Luz Saviiién.”” 

The state hoped, since colonial times, to wipe out private pawnshops with the 
establishment of the Monte de Piedad. This was apparently the result in provincial capitals 
such as Guanajuato, where the closure of three empejyios was attributed by journalists to the 
establishment of a Monte de Piedad in that city in 1888. In Mexico City, however, 
“instead of the number of pawnshops diminishing, others were founded, and, surprisingly, 
right next to the pompous branches of the Montepio.”*' The newspaper editors decried the 
pawning clientele’s “inexplicable preference” for private pawnshops, where they paid 
double and triple interest rates, losing their possession in the end without gaining evena 
profit from its auction. The reasons for such preference continued to be that the 
transactions were much faster (because private brokers were less concerned about the 
possibility of goods having been stolen than the Monte) and less complicated, and the 
access was better with the private shops’ more ample hours of operation.™ 

Diaz stepped aside after his first term, letting his friend Manuel Gonzalez sit in as 
head of state. When he came back to power in 1884, Diaz declared that it was 
“indispensable to complete the [capitalist] system, and to help Public Charity.” He 
acknowledged that the government had a role in providing the means to assist and to 
guarantee the subsistence of the indigent classes. But by the end of the century, the Diaz 
government took steps to privatize the public Monte de Piedad. Laws in February 1898, 

*” AGN Gobermacién, Ist section, leg. 917(1), exp. 2, fs. 8-17v; Gonzalez Navarro, La 
pobreza, p. 118. 

° El siglo xix, June 21, 1888. 

°! El siglo xix, Sept. 6, 1887. The editors argued that the branches of the Monte were not 
effective because they were “palaces were the employees lived in splendor” rather than 
establishments where only the poor would benefit. 


* El siglo xix, Sept. 13, 1887. 
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November 1899, and August 1904 redefined the Monte de Piedad and formally recognized 
it as a “private” charity to be overseen by a new Junta de Beneficencia, which also oversaw 
the fledgling Montepio Luz Savifién.** 

Brokers continued to petition the Minister of Gobernaci6n to change laws, or build 
in exemptions. In August, 1890, they complained of a new municipal tax that levied a 
separate 2 percent tax on all goods adjudicated to the owners of pawnshops. Brokers took 
the government to court to push for an interpretation of the law that would tax them only 
for the difference between the loan amount and the good’s adjudicated value, and not on the 
entire value of the good. The courts eventually decided in favor of the brokers, who in 
November, 1891, petitioned Gobernacién to make the city treasury pay back 2,000 pesos 
that was wrongly collected from them. The brokers suggested that maybe they had not 
gotten their money back because the Administrador de Rentas was ignorant of the court’s 
decision, and enclosed a copy of it.™ 

On September, 1895, the Hacienda commission of the city government noted that 
tax revenues from pawnshops were low while the number of establishments was growing. 
The city council appointed Licenciado Mariano Sanchez to a new auditor position, created 
to investigate whether the brokers were paying proper taxes. The brokers immediately 
complained of this new intrusion into their business affairs, questioning the jurisdiction of 
the Ayuntamiento as they had in the past, this time arguing that only the President of the 


Republic had the authority to alter the regulations. The city argued that this was an 


*? Cabrera Siles and Escandén, Historia, pp. 76,78. For discussion of the context of 
debate among Porfirian liberals about the state's responsibility to the poor, see Gonzalez 
Navarro, La Pobreza, pp. 46-50. 


* AHCM Empeiis, vol. 885, exp. 84. The brokers signing the November, 1891, 
petition were the Altuna brothers, Julian Gutiérrez, A. del Villar y Barbolla, Pedro Biestra, 
the Trastoza brothers, Rafael Canpullo, Manuel Molleda and Co., Gemerino Jamis and 
Co., Pedro Lobrado, and Antonio Solarin. 
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additional post, and in no way altered the regulations that had been in place since 1886. 
The owners lost in this case, as Gobernacién ruled that the city council had the right to 
govern and appoint employees toward that end.** Later that year, Licenciado Francisco 
Alfaro represented six brokers who were victims of a corrupt government employee who 
collected one amount from brokers then recorded another amount in the city’s treasury 
books, with the government expecting the brokers to pay the amount embezzled by the tax 
collector.” 

The new city auditor, Licenciado Sanchez, found that brokers were indeed 
defrauding the city by withholding to what amounted to 120,000 pesos in taxes. SAnchez 
believed that if brokers receivied 2,000 pesos of prendas in a month, one-quarter of them 
would be redeemed, leaving brokers with approximately 1,500 pesos worth of goods to 
auction. Instead of presenting all of these goods to auction appraisers and inspectors, he 
accused brokers of holding back 1,000 pesos worth, and therefore saving the 5 percent 
appraisal fee and the 2 percent adjudication fee payable to the city. Ultimately he called for 
reforming the regulations to demand a receipt from the broker proving that a good had been 
redeemed and therefore would not be auctioned off.” 

In the last years of the nineteenth century, brokers negotiated with the state to 
modify the tax structure. In January, 1897, Gobernaci6n clarified the tax obligations for 
private pawnshops. Owners were to pay 2 percent of the amount they loaned out, 2 
percent of the value of goods adjudicated to them or acquired through consignment, and 5 
percent on the value of goods up for auction. The owners petitioned to have these various 
°> AHCM Empefios, vol. 885, exp. 95. The brokers signing the October, 1895 petition 
were M. M. Molleda, A. Dosal, Jestis Crespo, S. Alvarez, E. Torrez, E. Fernandez, M. 
Fernandez y Duran, Y. Villar and Co., the Altuna brothers, Pedro Biestra, and Posada y 
Porruas. 
°° AHCM Empefios, vol. 885, exp. 94. 
°’ AHCM Empeiios, vol. 885, exp. 101. 
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taxes substituted for one of 3 percent over the amount loaned to customers, claiming that 
the government would actually earn more. The arguments against this change were that a 
flat tax would open the door for brokers to reap profits on the bazaar business, buying and 
selling used goods without paying taxes. Also, since different brokers made more money 
from certain operations than others, they should be taxed separately. Brokers were 
unsuccessful in pushing a flat tax, and continued to defy the government by holding back 
tax payments. In August 1898, twenty one brokers paid fines of over 4,000 pesos for tax 
evasion. The Gémez brothers, with an empefio on the corner of San Juan and Peredo 
Bridge, withheld over 2,500 pesos worth of pawned goods, while the Pria brothers 
withheld over 3,000 pesos worth of goods up for auction in their shop on the comer of 
Nahuatlato and Ratas streets.™ 

While newspaper editors, reformers, and bureaucrats pushed for stricter regulation 
and limits on the profits of brokers, they all stayed within the boundaries of liberal 
discourse, recognizing the sacred right for businessmen to enter into contracts and to earn 
interest in their commercial endeavors. Brokers continually employed this discourse in 
defense against what they judged to be a paradoxical acceleration of the regulation of their 
trade by an in other ways exceedingly liberal regime. The Diaz state was a also a positivist 
state, and as such wanted to bring order to a rapidly expanding pawning business. It also 
needed tax revenues to maintain its power, and the pawnbrokers’ increased tax burden can 
be seen in this light. The liberal state could not outlaw usury, as the lending contract was 
as inviolable as any other contract. Instead, the state continued to expand the Monte de 
Piedad -- the legal character of which was transformed from “public” institution to “private” 
institution -- in order to dampen the effects of abusive pawnbrokers. The Porfirian state 


continued to be challenged as earlier liberal governments had been with an ambivalence 


*= AHCM Empeiios, vol. 885, exp. 113. 
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about public welfare. In theory it was not the state’s role, and eventually Diaz privatized 
the Monte de Piedad to reconcile this conflict. There was much more conflict on the 


horizon, however. 


Popular mobilizations and the demise of private pawnbroking 

The contradictions of the liberal development program under Diaz, played out in 
labor militancy and anti-foreign sentiments, combined with other factors to weaken the 
position of President Diaz. The jailing of opposition journalists, the lack of turnover at the 
top echelons of government, and the political inflexibility in the face of democratic 
pressures all set the stage for Diaz’ overthrow by Francisco Madero and his followers in 
1911. 

As the Porfirian regime came to an end, relations between pawnbrokers, city 
residents, and the state had been tense for some time. Revolutionary governors of Mexico 
City responded to demands from organized workers, populist reformers, and other groups 
of citizens such as neighborhood women to finally defend workers against the high interest 
rates and abuses of pawnbrokers. The brokers, for their part, continued to protest state 
intervention in their trade, organizing an organization to negotiate with the revolutionary 
government collectively. In the words of two reformers who had yet another plan for a 
chain of charitable pawning establishments, private pawnshops should not exist in this new 
era when “the government procures the well-being and improvement of the working 
class.”*” 

Alliances between skilled and unskilled workers characterized the urban 
mobilizations in Mexico City in the first five years of the Mexican Revolution. Worker 


organizations joined with other sectors of society “when demands echoed those of the 


*° AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 403. 
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popular classes,” especially those concerning consumption issues.” These popular 
mobilizations often found support from revolutionary generals newly in power in Mexico 
City who needed allies to consolidate power in the midst of revolutionary fervor in newly 
constituted neighborhoods where the popular classes mingled and consumed together and 
where respect for authority and wealth had waned. In Mexico City, a pattern of 
radicalization had emerged in the neighborhoods beginning with Francisco Madero’s 
campaign for the presidency, and stepped up after 1911. This activity occurred in the 
context of high inflation, chronic shortages of food, and worthless paper money, all of 
which exacerbated city residents’ pawning needs and the nature of pawning transactions. 

When revolutionary activity broke out in the city in 1912, the governing board of 
the Monte de Piedad ordered that doors and walls reinforced, more security guards, and the 
more expensive jewelry stored in strong boxes. Employees were also told to have pistols 
on hand. With the coup against Francisco Madero led by General Victoriana Huerta in 
early 1913, the main headquarters as well as branch offices of the Monte de Piedad closed 
their doors. As such they survived the Decena Tragica, while retail stores and other 
commercial establishments were looted. The Monte was to remain closed until February. 
1915, when branch offices reopened. The main branch did not open January, 1916. It has 
been said that when Pancho Villa brought his troops to Mexico City, he said “don't touch 
the Monte de Piedad, it is the bank of the poor.”*”' 

With the Monte de Piedad closed for the duration of revolutionary activity, residents 
in the city facing economic crises and currency shortages could only turn to private 


pawnbrokers to alleviate their urgencies. Acrimony between city residents and 


”° Lear, “Workers, Vecinos,” p. 22. See also pp. 26-28, 136-141, 177-179, 220-222. 


*' Cabrera Siles and Escand6n, Historia, pp. 83-84; Meyer and Sherman, The Course, pp. 
518-519. 
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pawnbrokers was not simply a class conflict between brokers and clients. Whatever the 
actual heritage of individual businessmen, pawnbrokers had a public identity as Spaniards. 
When brokers tried to circumvent 1886 regulations by converting to the consignment 
business, some residents of the city called for application of Article 33 of the Federal 
Constitution in order to expel offending foreign-bom brokers.” Historian Gonzalez 
Navarro states that “in 1895, the pawnshops were generally in the hands of Spaniards.””* 
When Tomas Gavidia petitioned the government in 1902 for a reduction of a fine imposed 
for failing to publish auction dates in the paper, he argued that it was an honest mistake and 
that he was “of Mexican nationality,” not like other notorious brokers.” In the public eye, 
brokers were both Spanish and wealthy, both punishable offenses in the opinion of the 
largely mestizo Mexican public.” 

Worker organization in unions that included unskilled workers (including streetcar 
workers, electricians, seamstresses, and cigarreras) stepped up after Huerta’s defeat in 
August, 1914 and new revolutionary leaders took control of the city. But mobilizations 
were not always by formally organized workers. As one historian argues, “mass 
demonstrations in the streets of the city were . .. a form of debate about differing visions 


of society.” °° Residents contributed to the debate about the role of the state in mediating 


? El siglo xix, Jan. 13, 1887. Pawnbrokers were regularly identified as “espafioles” in the 
newspapers. For example, see El siglo xix, Sept. 6, 1887. 


** Gonzalez Navarro, La Pobreza, p. 118. 
“ AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1433, exp. 25. 


°° For discussion of the foreign population in the city, see Lear, “Workers, Vecinos,” p. 
42. “The 12,000 foreigners resident in 1900 -- mostly Spanish, followed by Americans 
and French -- constituted a meager 3.3 percent of the population of the city. The presence 
of foreigners loomed far larger in the popular imagination than their numbers might seem to 
warrant, a factor of their prominence as merchants, managers and manufacturers. . . * 


°° Lear, “Workers, Vecinos,” p. 284, see also p. 241. 
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issues of daily life as they petitioned the government for relief from pawnbrokers, protested 
in front of closed shops, and sacked pawnshops to recover their goods. 

Worker organizations also took part in the debate about pawnshops. In October, 
1914, the Casa del Obrero (House of Labor union) presented ambitious labor proposals to 
First Chief Venustiano Carranza and municipal leaders, which included consumption 
demands. They demanded that pawnshops, which they believed profited from their 
poverty, be closed.”’ This was a much more drastic proposal than that put forth in 
September, 1913, by Deputy José Carrién, which called for all the pawnshops in the 
country to be under the direct government control, and be held to interest fixed by the 
authorities, not to exceed 5 percent a month."* Other proposals followed, with one by 
Professor Ram6n Torres aimed, among other things, at separating the empefio business 
from the used goods business, as “bazares” only disguised illicit pawnbroker practices.”” 
Professor Torres was tapped by the government of the federal! district for a commission to 
study the regulation of empefios in July, 1914.’° In October, 1914, Aurelio Villanueva 
sought an appointment by the governor, General Heriberto Jara, as inspector of empefios 
so he could “help the poor people for whom men of heart fight.””! 

At the end of November, 1914, the conventionist government (formed through a 
short-lived alliance between the armies of Generals Venustiano Carranza, Alvaro Obregon, 
Emiliano Zapata, and Pancho Villa) and decreed that all private pawnbrokers had to return 


with two months time all the pawned goods that had not been adjudicated to the ownership 


*” Lear, “Workers, Vecinos,” p. 297. 


*8 Gonzalez Navarro, La Pobreza, p. 156; Lear identifies the author of this decree as the 
brother of Emiliano Zapata, Eufemio. 


*? AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empeifios, vol. 1429, exp. 365. 
7 AHCM, Gobierno de Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 365. 
™ AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empeiios, vol. 1429, exp. 382. 
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of the lenders up to that date, without charging interest on those worth less than 5 pesos.’ 
In the face of growing opposition and the decree, pawnbrokers extended their collective 
petitioning strategy and organized a Union de Casas de Préstamos. The union tried to 
negotiate with revolutionary governors to suspend the decree (especially the 5 peso rule) 
and instead set up another commission to further study the problem. In a petition to the 
government dated December 1, 1914, union leaders identified themselves as Spaniards, 
“the majority of those associated with us are of Spanish nationality,” and as such they 
enlisted the help of the Spanish Minister, José Caro.” 

One hundred and fifty two residents of the city (50 of them women, who were the 
majority among the first signatures) petitioned the government the next day, urging the new 
governors not to back down, and complaining that instead of complying with the decree, 
pawnbrokers had shut their doors. It was bad enough that empeifieros had gotten rich 
exploiting the proletariat, they also thought they were above the law.”* El correo espafol 
reported that on December 3, pawning customers were parking themselves in front of the 
closed pawnshops, demanding the return of their goods in compliance with the law. The 
newspaper noted that “naturally, the discussions between owners of pawnshops and the 
public have been considerably bitter, and some scandal cannot be far off.””” 

The same day that the customers were marching in front of shops, Cirilo Lépez, 
owner of the empefio and bazaar at no. 32 Avenida de la Paz, wrote to the government in 
support of their measures against “los miserables Gachupines.” While he does not identify 


his ethnicity, he does suggest that he is a “Mexican” broker, referring to “mi general Villa” 


™ Gonzalez Navarro, La Pobreza, p. 157. 

7 AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 385, fs. 6-7. 
™ AHCM Gobiemo del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 385, f. 12. 
75 AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 385, f. 11. 
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and saying that only Felix Diaz supported empefieros. It is impossible to know if Lopez 
was sincere, or trying to cover his back.”* The anti-Spanish nature of the popular 
movement against pawnbrokers certainly intensified. In their next petition to the governor, 
forty-five customers (10 women) demanded that the pawnshops be forced open and the 
goods delivered to the thousands of clients camped out front “exercising their rights.” 
They characterized the brokers as Spaniards, and harking back to the days of conquest, 
accused them of trying to repeat the abuses of that era and the colonial system.” 

Broker pleas for a modification of the law were entertained by the revolutionary 
governors, who suspended the decree for a short time to reconsider the matter. The 
popular response was led by women, twenty of whom (no men signed) sent a letter to the 
governor expressing their disappointment that he would give in to the brokers. They asked 
“does the law only apply to the poor?” Carbon vendors were held to the law, why not 
brokers? The women complained that when brokers reopened their shops, they would not 
return goods even if the loan was repaid, claiming that while the shops were closed the 
pledge periods had expired so the goods belonged to the brokers.”* 

Continuing their dialogue with the governor in hopes of turning away the tide 
against them, pawnbrokers represented by the union of lenders tried to explain the 
hardships and sacrifices their trade entailed. They had to endure begging and needy clients. 
Their bad reputation stemmed from miscalculations regarding their enormous operating 
costs: taxes were high, and brokers lost out when stolen goods were recovered. When 


the armies of the south came into the city in November, pawnshops were sacked by the 


7 AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 385, f. 17. 
™ AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 385, f. 9. 
7’ AHCM Gobierno del Distrio Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 385, f. 19. 
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masses. Brokers argued that the revolutionary decrees were unconstitutional, and that it 
was not reform was rather total suppression of their trade.” 

Taking into considerations brokers’ concerns and given “the difficulties with which 
the decree of December 2 was put into practice,” General Manuel Chao, the new governor 
of the Federal District, amended the pawnshop decree on December 29. This new decree 
repeated that all goods pawned for over five pesos could be redeemed with the loan repaid 
plus 1 percent monthly interest “in the manner that the Nacional Monte de Piedad charges,” 
that all goods pawned for under five pesos had to be returned upon repayment of the loan 
amount only. A new measure provided that goods not claimed within 70 days would be 
subject to the original pawning contract. Article 7 stated that after 90 days pawnshops 
could only do business following the rules of the branches of the Monte de Piedad, 
charging | percent monthly interest. Article 8 exempted pawnshops from paying taxes 
during the next 90 days.*° 

Closed pawnshops continued to be targets of popular mobilizations, with “a 
multitude” sacking the one at the corner of Lecumberri and Bravo in January. Juan 
Fernandez’ store in the Avenida de la Paz and Santos Sobrino’s store at the corner of Pefia 
and Pefia were also sacked in January."' Broker intransigence in the face of the 
revolutionary decrees continued. At the end of March, Sefiora Maria Rodriguez reported to 
the government that the pawnshops on Mina street and Soto street charged her the interest 
rates marked on old tickets instead of what the decree allowed: she had pawned a black 
petticoat for 62 centavos and 3 scarves for 75 centavos, and the Mina broker charged her 


32 percent interest. On a transaction where she pawned 6 cotton napkins for 2 pesos and a 


7? AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 385, f. 24. 
*° AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 385, f. 29. 
®! AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empeiios, vol. 1429, exp. 419, fs. 1-2. 
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piece of cotton cloth for 50 centavos, the Soto broker charged her 26 percent interest. The 
government responded to Dojia Maria’s plea by sending an inspector to enforce the law.™ 
In April, 1915, Antonio Vifia asked the governor to help him get his goods back from the 
pawnshop in the fifth block of Factor street. “Sefior,” he said, “unfortunately we are the 
play things of the foreigners, los gachupines con especialidad, who see our laws and 
decrees and laugh at them.””? 

Some brokers had attempted to close down legally, requesting permission to 
suspend operations, as was called for in Porfirian regulations. Some wanted to quit the 
prenda business, but keep bazaar operations running.** The lenders union complained in 
April that instead of “clarifying” the revolutionary decrees and heeding any of the brokers’ 
concerns, the governor instead added new rules that would force shops that could not 
comply to go out of business completely.** In keeping with earlier rulings that the bazaar 
business was subject to the same regulations as empefios, city treasury officials were sent 
out in June, 1915, to inspect those pawnshops that had converted to bazaars to see that they 
were paying the appropriate taxes.*° 

The popular mobilizations that targeted pawnshops occurred in the context of 
intensified acrimony between brokers and clients and revolutionary collective actions by 
workers and women. Women continued to lead community mobilizations in the city 
related to consumption issues in the summer of 1915. They took over grocery stores to 


make sure prices were fair, and they occupied government buildings to demand access to 


*? AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empeiios, vol. 1429, exp. 427. 

*° AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429. exp. 385, f. 51. 

** AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exps. 392, 393, 394, 395, 399, 400. 
8° AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empeijios, vol. 1429, exp. 442. 

*° AHCM Empeiios, vol. 885, exp.131. 
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food and services, including pawning services. The visibility of women in the protests 
against pawnbrokers may have stemmed from their responsibilities in provisioning the 
home, the pawnshop being a major resource toward that end. But women were also 
workers. The signees of the women-only petition suggested that many of them were carbon 
sellers, not simply housekeepers or widows. Women were a slight majority in the city 
throughout the nineteenth century, and were always visible as customers of pawnshops, 
with poor widows being the stereotypical average client in the eyes of state regulators and 


pawnbrokers alike since colonial times.®” 


Concluding thoughts 

The pawning industry changed during the Porfiriato, with larger capitalizations in 
private shops, higher interest rates, and a transition into consignment shops and bazaars. 
Brokers added resistance to their long-standing petition strategies to effect legal changes. 

In the face of revolutionary fervor, they organized formally. Women continued to 
constitute only a small fraction of brokers, and their businesses may have been more 
vulnerable than men’s. Pawning establishments fanned out into new areas of the Porfirian 
city. The pawnbroker’s public identity as a “Spaniard” worked against him in the 
revolutionary context as it had in the early post-independence years. Other continuities 
included the persistence of pawnshops at the same addresses and the steady increase of 
pawning clientele. 

At the Monte de Piedad, financial trouble stemmed from banking endeavors, and 
some branch offices had to close temporarily during the Porfiriato before it expanded 
further. The Monte underwent a transformation from a public institution to a private charity 
under the liberal Diaz regime. The pawning clientele changed, as well, especially in the 


*7 For discussion of female motives in collective actions, see Temma Kaplan, “Female 
Consciousness and Collective Action,” Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society 


revolutionary era. Customers were more combative, petitioning the government 
collectively and as individuals. Pawning clients also took matters into their own hands 
when their access to pawnshops was threatened, demonstrating in the streets and sacking 
establishments to get their goods back. In a context of other anti-foreign sentiments 
stemming from foreign ownership of industry and commercial networks, Mexican pawning 
clients identified their enemies as Spanish usurers. Women continued to be a visible group 
amongst pawning customers, though it cannot be determined from the available data if they 
continued to constitute almost two-thirds of the clientele. 

Both the Porfirian and revolutionary era saw a continuation of the role of the state 
as mediator between sectors of society. The Porfirian state increased regulation, very 
specific laws and specific interventions in the pawning process. While stepping up taxation 
measures and prosecution of broker circumvention strategies, the Porfirian state was 
staunchly liberal in that profits and interest rates were left alone and therefore skyrocketed. 
It was also liberal in protecting property rights of clients up to the point of adjudication of 
goods. The revolutionary state exercised a popular mandate in responding to worker and 
women’s demands regarding abuses by pawnbrokers. The revolutionary state imposed 
severe limits on interest, which meant that brokers had to take immediate losses and then 
only operate under Monte de Piedad rules. Century-long attempts by the state to counter 
abuses by empeifieros with the services of the Monte de Piedad were not successful, so the 
state in the end held the private sector to the rules of the once public institution. 

By the Porfiriato, the pawning industry had left retail behind as well as state 
attempts to limit the interest that could be charged. The Porfirian state followed liberal 
economic principles in leaving interest to the marketplace, though it did tap the profits of 
pawnbrokers through various taxation measures. While the Catholic prohibition on usury 


fell by the wayside, concer with the well-being of the poor, especially a “deserving” poor, 


31 (1982): 545-566. See also Lear, “Workers, Vecinos,” pp. 26, 274-280, 358-365. 
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persisted in the Mexican political culture. There was a Change in this regard, however, as 
the Porfirians redefined the Monte de Piedad, the institution created for the pious task of 
helping the needy, from a “public” charity to a “private” charity. The revolution that 
deposed Diaz did not change this identity of the montepios, but instead set them as the 
example for the traditionally private sector to follow, with their charitable interest rates to be 


the model for all pawning activity. 


CHAPTER 6. 
On the Pawnshop Shelves: 
The Material World of Customers, 1770s- 1910s 


Material objects mediate between and among people in society. Material goods 
reveal information about their producers, their owners, and the time and place in which 
they exist.' This chapter examines the material culture of Mexico City residents by peering 
onto the shelves of pawnshops from the end of the colonial era in the late eighteenth 
century through the beginning of the revolutionary era in the early twentieth century. Petty 
credit relationships and the cultural power of goods remained central to daily life 
throughout the “long” nineteenth century, and even today. Material goods can be read for 
information about their owners, material hierarchies, changes in consumer society, and 
technological developments overtime. Drawing on a sample of more than 4,000 pawning 
transactions culled from pawnshop inventories from throughout the “long” nineteenth 
century (see Appendix F), this chapter considers the movement of material goods from 
households and workshops to pawnshops, and explores what pawned goods might reveal 
about the gender, class and ethnic relations and practices embedded in a material culture in 
which pawning was such a mainstay. 

Material culture is a process that involves a great deal of daily life and human 
interaction. It consists of material goods such as furniture, clothing, jewelry, and food; 
activities such as eating, dressing, recreating, and working; and cultural expressions 
through attitudes, styles, and habits. It includes economic thresholds in terms of means of 
survival, stretching budgets, and credit; the use of goods, free time and work time; and 


values, priorities, and hierarchies. Maternal culture plays out along gender, class and ethnic 


' Eric Van Young, “Material Life.” p. 52; Douglas and Isherwood, The World, passim. 
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lines, and it occurs in many arenas, incuding streets, living rooms, work shops, grocery 
stores and pawnshops. 

Cloth was at the center of material life in nineteenth century Mexico City, and was 
at the center of the pawning process. The history of costume “touches on every issue -- 
raw materials, production processes, manufacturing costs, cultural stability, fashion and 
social hierarchy.” Cloth, clothing, and jewelry were woven into Mexican social 
customs. The cultural conventions of clothing included fashion, momentary social 
messages, and identity with an ethnic group and gender.’ Clothing was a language. as well 
as a cultural currency, and garments had social lives of their own.” Cloth produced on a 
weaver s loom and then sold (or pawned) provided for an artisan household's sustenance. 
That same piece of cloth might have been converted into a garment by a seamstress or 
tailor, providing for yet another household. And that garment might have been bought by 
a Spanish lady or a mestizo man and wor to the theater, to work, or to court. The garment 
represented an investment for its owners, who might have pawned it for a few months at a 
time to finance business expansion, craft production, the household budget, the purchase 
of a different and “better” possession, or a new identity. The owner of the garment might 
not have returned for it in prolonged times of financial need, in which case a new owner 
might have picked it up at an auction. Or there were other ways that goods would have 
changed owners. 

The belief that most who pawned were poor continued throughout the nineteenth 


century. In 1842 Santa Anna’s administration described the pawning clientele in the same 


* Braudel, Capitalism p. 226. 

> Elizabeth Wayland Barber, Women’s Work: The First 20,000 Years: Women, Cloth, 
and Society in Early Times (New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 1994), pp. 283-291; 
Braudel, Capitalism, pp. 226-235. 


* Braudel, Capitalism, p. 235; Appadurai, Social Life, passim. 
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words that colonial rulers had used: “the unfortunate class.”* Pawnbrokers, in many 
petitions to modify ensuing legislation, identified their clientele as “poor people” at mid- 
century. If not for them, what would be the fate of their clients? 

“... the miserable ones who at 8 p.m. could be found in their houses without 

having secured their taco to eat? the virtuous married man who upon arrival at his 

house in similar fashion, and with no means to urgently remedy the situation for 
lack of friends, or rather tired of asking them for help? . . . they find .. the only 

quick recourse, however bad, is to carry off immediately to the casa de empeno a 

dirty shirt, a threadbare cape, a grimy sheet, a small medallion, a rosary, and many 

other things that are never received at the Monte Pio, and that if we did not receive 
them in our houses the poor would perish for lack of food or medicine.” 
In the second decade of the twentieth century, pawning customers used this time-honored 
discourse about the unfortunate during revolutionary fervor that attacked the pawnshop and 
pawnbrokers. Client José Perezcano informed the government that 

“in this barrio the majority of us are poor people who pawn in order to eat, and in 

recent times things have been so bad that our poor salaries do not meet even our 

most basic needs and we have to give up goods that are really necessities. Onea 
sewing machine, another bed linens, another clothes, etc. These are not luxury 
articles which we can afford to give up in times of need.” 

The evidence of goods stacked up on pawnshop shelves and auction halls suggest 
that this portrait of the desperately poor client is overdrawn. Residents in Mexico City 
throughout the nineteenth century invested in an abundance and variety of maternal goods 
that could be parlayed into cash. Certainly many were destitute, literally pawning the 
clothes of their back. But these were not the only clientele in pawnshops, perhaps not even 
a majority. Many kinds of people -- artisans, domestic servants, bourgeois ladies and 


gentlemen -- faced a variety of experiences, obstacles, and opportunities that were woven 


into the fabric of neighborhood material culture. Pawning was a regular and rational 


* AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2 no. 20, fs. 1-3v. 
° AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 2 no. 20,9, fs. 6. 
” AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 386, f. 1. 
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strategy used by many urban residents to negotiate the colonial and liberal political 


economies as well as the cultural hierarchies of the “long” nineteenth century. 


Material goods: ownership, access, identity 

In the comer store ledgers and the Monte de Piedad listings at the turn of the 
nineteenth century, most goods could be characterized under either “ropa™ or “plata.” 
Sometimes these designations were rather loose, but they were customarily used. The 
inventories of stores done at time of the sale or a business regularly listed goods in these 
categories. Basically, anything that was not cloth was categorized as silver.* By the 
1870s, a new formal category was established in the Monte de Piedad called “objetos 
varios.” This category included pianos, mirrors, household furniture, carriages, the 
pawning of which “due to the advancement and culture of the social classes.” This new 
category is also reflected in the few casa de empefo inventories available after the tum of 
the twentieth century.” 

Determining the ownership of a particular pawned good for purposes of analysis, 
or reading the “information system,” is problematic for a number of reasons. First, those 
among the “gente decente” (decent people) sometimes engaged stand-ins to complete their 
pawning transaction. In Fernandez de Lizardi’s novel about the archetypical Spanish 
dandy, when the protagonist is hard on his luck he gets others to pawn his goods to save 
face, often with disastrous results. “When something got six [pesos] they told me it got no 
more than four; others walked off with the clothes forever; .. . others pawned my goods 


without telling me where. Ina few days, ...[ had no need of a washerwoman because I 


* AGN Consulado, vol., 292, exp. 4, no. 3,f1-6v; CONDUMEX, Fondo CDLV-2, 1796. 
? AGN Gobernacion, leg. 1302, exp. 2 num. 64, f. 5v. 
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did not even have a shirt left.”'° Elites sent their servants to pawn goods. Ona list of 
fifteen Monte de Piedad pawn tickets in the posession of a private broker in 1830, five cite 
goods pawned by one person for another.'' The record of patrons at a provincial Monte de 
Piedad in the 1870s show a "list of pseudonymns such as Carlos III, Fernando VII, 


wi2 


Agustin de Iturbide."'- These pseudonyms could have been hiding elite or more popular 
identities. 

A second problem in determining ownership arises from theft. Pawnshops 
certainly had a reputation for fencing stolen goods.'* Ifistolen goods arrived on brokers’ 
shelves even half as often as claimed, then the ownership of pawned goods remains 
cloudy. People throughout the city gained access to goods through theft. Servants were 
notorious for this. [n 1794, Maria Josefa de la Trinidad Jiménez allegedly stole ladies 
bloomers and some white silk stockings from her employer and pawned them at a comer 
store on Frayle street for 6 reales.'* A year later, the domestic servant Maxima Lépez was 
supposed to wash her master's clothes, but instead stole and pawned them in a store for 13 


> In 1852, Don José Cabrera was unable to prove 


pesos for money to feed her children.' 
that his servant, Maria Manuela Pérez, had stolen clothing from his wardrobe. Maria 


claimed that the culprit was the new “sefiora” that had just entered into service.'” This 


'° Fernandez de Lizardi, DonCatrin, p. 55. 
'' AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 9, fs. 46. 
'*Villela, El Monte , p. 25. 


'3 This reputation persevered throughout the nineteenth century. For a typical editorial 
comment, see E/ siglo xix, March 13, 1887. 


'4AGN Judicial, vol. 58, exp. 10, fs. 149-148. 


'°Scardaville, “Crime and the Urban Poor,” p. 115. See Hudson, Pawnbroking, pp. 59- 
62 for servants who pawn stolen goods in London. 


'° AHCM Justicia, Juzgados Criminales, tomo 3, exp. 3. 
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pattern continued into the twentieth century. In 1902, a female maid “known by sight” but 
not by name pawned two decorated oriental vases that belonged to a Sefior Kosidowski.'” 
It was perhaps easier to sell stolen goods because of the use of employees to pawn goods. 

In was not just servants who stole goods and then pawned them, however. In 
1818, Dofia Paula Montes de Oca demanded that her broker return a small studded belt that 
she gave him to sell and which he instead pawned at the Monte de Piedad for 100 pesos.'® 
The tailor Francisco Hernandez was jailed in January of 1852 because he took and pawned 
some petticoats from Doiia Y gnacia Aguilar, who had provided him with a night’s 
lodging.'? And in 1903, Arturo Valle, who worked as an assistant to the tailor Antonio 
Dominguez, stole cashmere pants that he was repairing and pawned them for 2 pesos at the 
pawnshop on the corner of Nahuatlato and Las Ratas streets.” The close living quarters of 
casas de vecindad made stealing a neighbor’s goods easy. In October, 1852, Tiburina 
Velazquez accused her neighbor Maria Fernandez of taking her sheet off the common close 
line at their boardinghouse on San Anatonio Abad. Maria, a 26-year-old widow native to 
the city, denied the charge.*! 

Goods stolen from one pawning establishment might turn up in another.” 
Repawning goods may have been what Don Ramon Garrido planned to do before he was 


arrested in March, 1787 for stealing goods from the pawnshop that he ran for Don 


'7 AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, ex. 12. 
'SAGN Judicial, vol. 68, exp. 13, fs. 251-272. 

'? AHCM Justicia, Juzgados Criminales, tomo 2, exp. 2. 

*° AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 42. 
*' AHCM Justicia, Juzgados Criminales, tomo 1, exp. lL. 


*° Fernandez de Lizardi, E/ Periquillo Sarniento, p. 197. 
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Cristéval Rodriguez.” In the case of the fencing of stolen goods, both the thief and the 
broker accepting the goods could be prosecuted. Such was the case in February 1811, 
when Juan Hernandez, alias “Chorizo,” was tried for stealing clothing and pawning it with 
José Antonio Hernandez, alias “Pantalén,” also on trial.** Later that summer, broker Don 
Ygnacio Barrera was charged with receiving nine silver plates from Tranquilino Reynoso, 
also on trial, which he allegedly stole from the home of the constable Don José Palacios.”* 

Goods were also stolen from the Church, and thus doubly forbidden in the 
pawnshops until the consolidation of liberal rule. In 1812, the sacristan for the cathedral 
allegedly stole a chalice covering and pawned it.*” And in the republican era, when a silver 
decoration from the baptismal font was stolen from the cathedral in 1845, the city 
government ordered the police to inform casas de empefio and tiendas, especially in “los 
Barrios,” or popular neighborhoods, in case the thief tried to pawn or sell the silver.’ 

Of course, most people and households acquired goods without stealing them. 
Items that came into the household with the wife as part of her dowry were often pawned, 
including jewels, furniture, heirlooms, and clothes and linens. Lavrin says that in 
Guadalajara “clothes and jewelry are . . . the most common elements,” in dowries."* The 
same can be said of pawnshops in Mexico City. Clothing and cloth was by far the most 
commonly pawned category of goods in the early period, especially in stores and casas de 


empefio, Seventy-eight percent of the goods in the sample from the turn of the nineteenth 


** AGN Consulado, vol. 56, exp. 1. f. 5-9v. 

** AGN Criminal, vol. 87, exp. 2, fs. 60-69v. 

>> AGN Criminal, vol. 86, exp. 10, fs. 264-285v. 

*° AGN Criminal,vVol. 87, exp. 10, fs. 375-280. 

*7 AGN Gobernaci6n, no secion, caja 291, exp. 291, fs. 1-2. 


** Lavrin, "Lo femenino,” p. 61. 
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century were cloth or clothing, and only 24 percent of those were in the Monte de Piedad. 
At the Monte de Piedad jewels were regularly pawned, and kept in a strong box instead of 
on the regular shelves.*” Other dowry items that showed up in pawn shops included 
paintings, and increasingly as the century progressed "ajuares," which generally were 
furniture given in dowries.*° 

Gendered goods did not necessarily come from dowries. Amongst popular 
classes, dowries were not so relevant, especially for unmarried couples or the truly single. 
Servant women and men might receive gendered clothing and even jewelry from their 
grateful mistresses in wills. For example, in an April, 1836 will, Dofia Maria Josefa 
Romero y Huerta left her faithful servant, “in payment for the care and efficiency with 
which she has attended me,” 100 pesos, a pair of earrings, a necklace, three sets of silver 
eating utensils, and her trunk of clothes. Included among Dofia Maria’s effects, and to be 
recoverable by the heirs, was a wool cape in pawn at the Luna tienda for 6 reales, and gold 
cufflinks pawned at another shop for 2 pesos. Don Antonio Diaz, whose relationship to 
the testator is not known, was to receive her gold reliquary.”' 

Clothing and accessories generally would have belonged to the woman who wore 
them (though husbands had some rights over their wives properties).** But we cannot 
assume that the owner of a particular good was the one, or the only one, to benefit from the 
proceeds of the pawnshop loan. The costumbrista novels of the period illustrate this point. 
In Bandidos del Rio Frio, the poor creole carpenter’s wife sent her husband’s apprentice to 
*° Reglamento del Monte de Piedad del Estado de San Luis Potosi (San Luis Potosi: Tipografia de 
Velez, 1890), p. 4. 

*Villela, El Monte, p. 26. 


>! AGNCM, vol. 3566, fs. 49-60. See f. 164 for other examples of women leaving 
servants their clothes and other possessions. 


*? Arrom, The Women, pp. 66-68. 
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the pawnshop with his own jacket to pawn it for dinner for her husband, herself and the 
apprentice.** In the case of stolen goods, of course, the owner received no benefit at ail. 
In El periquillo sarniento, Fernandez de Lizardi’s characters took the clothes off of dead 
bodies, remarking “all of this is silver,” referring to the money they could make with the 
skirts, cape, silk belt, satin hankerchief and rosary found on one body.™* 

It also can not be assumed that the gender of the good (i.e. clothing, jewels) 
necessarily fit with the gender of the person who pawned it. As the one charged with 
running household budgets, it would not be unusual for women to pawn whatever good 
she or her partner deemed dispensible to make ends meet, whether it was a male or female 
good, or something used by household members generally. Men regularly pawned 
clothing and jewelry that would have belonged to or been used by women. 

Mexican working women made less than men even when working the same job, 
and married women were supposed turn their meager wages over to their husbands. 
Women were also concentrated in occupations that were poorly paid. For women who 
headed households, investing in jewelry or fine clothing could insure their households 
against periods of hardship. For a married woman, the loss of her wages to her husband's 
control might be mitigated by control over property she brought into the marrage through 
her dowry, or through access to goods acquired once married, whether personal items from 
her wardrobe or jewelry box, or household items she employed in her housekeeping 


work.** 


3 Payno, Bandidos, p. 97. 
4 Fernandez de Lizardi, El periquillo sarniento, p. 303. 


°° Tufion, Elalbum, vol. IIL, p. 135. 
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In the colonial period, sumptuary laws linked access to goods and the formation of 
identities.*° The controlled acqusition of certain goods by specific groups were meant to 
build walls, to maintain visible markers of status and differentation. Mulatas were not to 
wear silk or pearls. That these laws had to be constantly repeated suggests that this 
attempt at social engineering was unsuccessful. Nonetheless, certain ensembles did come 
to represent men and women from particular classes and backgrounds.*’ The identification 
of a particular garment or adornment with a particular group of people in the nineteenth 
century was common and often enduring. Garments worn traditionally by indigenous 
women, especially the Auipil (tunic blouse, usually embroidered), were not adopted by 
women of other ethnicities.** While Indian women continued to wear these garments, they 
were seldom pawned.*” The calzones pants worn by Indian men, in contrast, became 
generalized throughout the popular classes, and they were very commonly pawned. 

There was a hierarchy of cloth types, with silks, satins and velvets outranking 
cotton and manta. The same garment might be worn differently by people of different 


classes. This is certainly true of enaguas (petticoats), the item most often found in 


** For sumptuary laws, AGN Ordenanzas, tomo [, f. 73, no. 75 (1582); tomo II, f. 158, 
no. 168-169 (1604); tomo I, f. 147, no. 167 (1612). See also Sempere y Guarinos, 
Historia del luxo; See also Braudel, Capitalism, p. 226. 


57 See Chapter | for discussions of clothing differentiating social groups. In 1853, 
President Santa Anna ordered that all employees of Ayuntamientos throughout the country 
wear uniforms (a black hat, a dark blue long coat and trousers) with the trim on the 
clothing, the feathers in the hat, and whether or not one carried a sword depending on 
thejob classification. AGN Gobernacion, no section, caja 414, exp. I, f. 1. 


*® Today, however, they are consumed by foreign travelers as “authentic” Mexican 
garments. 


*»° Huipiles were only 3 of the over 3,000 goods in the sample from the turn of the 
nineteenth century, and there were none in the sample of over 1,000 from the turn of the 
twentieth century. 
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pawnshops in the early nineteenth century.*° The petticoats are hard to read for 
information about class or ethnicity, as they could be worn in layers by wealthier women as 
slips under a more formal skirt or dress, or they could be worn alone as the only skirt by 
poorer women. The middle-class coquette, “la china,” would wear “one interior petticoat 
with lace or wool embroidery at the edges, known as puntas enchiladas, over this would 


vt In 


be worn another petticoat of silk or velvet, embroidered with ribbons or spangles. 
the case of shawls, similar garments had different names to differentiate them by the class 
and ethnicity of the wearer. Spanish and Creole women of the upper classes wore the 
mantilla, while most Mexican women (whether poor whites, mestizas, or Indians) wore the 
rebozo.** The rebozo remained popular well into the twentieth century. 

The women running tobacco dispensaries, generally middle class widows or 
spinsters, had the reputation for wardrobes that bifurcated the wealth index. For the top 
part of the body seen by customers, the tobacco clerks were impeccably dressed. Behind 
the counter were usually hidden threadbare skirts without the requisite number of petticoats 
undemeath.** 

Jewelry was generally more valuable than other goods people wore to express their 
identity. Sumptuary laws aimed to keep non-Spaniards from wearing jewelry, but it is 
clear from the travel literature, novels of the period, and pawnshop inventories that jewelry 
was worm across class, ethnic and gender lines. Jewelry was not always a barometer of 
*° For descriptions of women in naguas and rebozos in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
see Calder6n de la Barca, Life in Mexico, p. 51, 53, 81; and Prieto, Memorias, passim. 


*! Manuel Payno, Un viaje a Veracruz en el invierno de 1843, quoted in Tujfion, El album, 
vol. III, p. 232. 


* Calderén de la Barca, Life in Mexico, p. 60, 84; Tufion, Elalbum, pp. 217-220. For 
discussion of the popular rebozo at the turn of the twentieth century, see Beezley, Judas at 
the Jockey Club, p. 71. 


* “La estanquillera,” in Los mexicanos pinatdos por sus mismas, p. 178. 
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great wealth, especially by the nineteenth century. As Fanny Calderén noted, “as for 
diamonds, no man of the classes above /épero gets married in the country without offering 
to his bride at least one pair of diamond earrings or a pearl necklace with a diamond clasp.” 
Women vendors who brought goods up the canal from Xochimilco invested their modest 
profits in jewels and fine clothing.** Silver was plentiful in Mexico (not just in jewelry but 
also in table service), and the very rich set themselves apart by casting their finest jewels in 
gold.** 

While sumptuary laws built walls between groups, a different strategy could be 
taken to set boundaries inside peer groups in the politics of fashion. For example. when 
the Marquesa de Branciforte, wife of the viceroy from 1794 to 1798, was troubled that so 
many of the Mexican ladies had pearls that were more impressive than hers. she appeared at 
a special occasion in corals, announcing that pearls were out of fashion in Europe and 
corals were in. The wily Marquesa then bought up all the pearls that the leading ladies had 
pawned and traded in order to purchase corals.” 

Many women acquired jewels through inheritance and dowries when they 
married,*’ as well as as gifts from suitors. Reputedly, men of the elite used their wives to 
display their wealth, but surely women engaged in fashionable display on their own terms 
as well. Elaborate jewels were worn at public events, mass and the theater, as well as 


48 


when entertaining athome.” Women also purchased jewelry themselves, an investment 


“ Quote from Calderén, La vida en México, cited in Tufion, Elalbum, vol. II, p. 234. 
See also pp. 43, 233-34 for other accounts of non-elites in jewelry. 


*’ Mary L. Davis and Greta Pack, Mexican Jewelry (Austin: Universitty of Texas Press, 
1963), p. 60. 


* Davis and Pack, Mexican Jewelry , p. 58. 
*? Gonzalbo, Las mujeres, p. 204; Calderon de la Barca, Life in Mexico, p. 179. 
“** Tufion, Elalbum, p. 214. 
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strategy that crossed ethnic and class boundaries. In Payno’s novel, a single Indian 
woman who had a sucessful business selling fruit to the elite in the central market displayed 
her investments on her neck, buying “pearls, diamonds, rings and rosaries of gold” at the 
Monte de Piedad.*” The traveller Waddy Thompson told the tale of an Indian women he 
met in the 1840s who sold vegetables door to door. While her garments were no more than 
a blouse and a rebozo, she had a pair of genuine pearls around her neck. Thompson asked 
her why she did not invest in something more useful like a house. She replied that a house 
could be destroyed in a revolution and would be taxed by the government. With the pearls, 
she was “secure against whatever suffering, when sick or very old, I can pawn these at the 
Monte Pio or sell them one by one, as | bought them.”*° 

Jewelry was not the exclusive purview of women, however. Men purchased and 
wore jewelry increasingly after the late colonial period, with diamond buttons and hat-pins 
sometimes bought in pawnshops and the Monte de Piedad.*' Jewelry is rather like 
clothing -- some pieces were customarily worn by women, others by men.*? Jewelry was 
also like clothing in that similar items made of cheaper materials were worn by the poorer 
people. Traveler Isidore Lowenster noted that among the goods imported by Austrian 
merchants in the 1840s was “an immense quantity of false pearls from Venice for the 
Indians.”** All twenty-five of the strings of pearls listed in the sample were pawned at the 


Monte de Piedad, eighteen of them by women and seven by men. 


* Lipsett-Rivera, “Clothes,” p. 20; Payno, Bundidos, p. 108. 
°° Waddy Thompson, Recollection of Mexico, 1846, cited in Tufion, Elalbum, vol. III, p. 
235. 


*' Payno, Bandidos, p. 126; Davis and Pack, Mexican Jewelry, p. 58. 


*? For women in jewels, see Calder6n de [a Barca, Life in Mexico, pp. 32, 53, 80, 85, 
113, 178, 196. 


*? Hira de Gortari Rabiela y Regina Hernandez Franyuti, compilers, Memoria y 
encuentros: La Ciudad de México yel Distrito Federal (1824-1918). Vol. I (México: 
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Acquisition of material goods occurred in the many shopping arenas discussed in 
Chapter |. The pawnshop, too, was a shopping arena, as unreedemed goods were sold at 
auctions. In this way, fashions were recycled, with new owners creating distinctive styles 
from someone else’s garments and jewelry. “La china,” the stereotyped typical single 
middle class woman, was reputed to build her provocative wardrobes in this manner.** 
Individuals of one class could purchase a second hand item that would help one be 
identified as of a higher class.*° Costuming during carnival celebrations or by artists in 
the course of everyday work was facilitated by pawnshop inventories.°° Goods passed 
through a revolving door in the Mexican pawnshops. Many times the actress in Riva 
Palacio’s Calvario y Tabor had to pawn a necklace or a plate from her humble table in order 
to buy a prop for her costume, such as a crown of flowers.*’ This pawning one good for 
the cash to buy another (perhaps at the same establishment) must have been a regular 
occurrence, perhaps as a strategy to keep up with changing fashions or to fashion new 


identities. 


Departamento del Distrito Federal, Instituto de Investigaciones Dr. José Maria Luis Mora, 
1988), p. 322-323. 


*_ “La China” was considered as the national symbol during mid-nineteenth century. 
Los mexicanos, pp. 89-93. C.f. Francine Masiello’s comment that “patterns of dress and 
sexuality have formed part and parcel of the Latin American political imagination.” 
“Gender, Dress and Market: The Commerce of Citizenship in Latin America,” in Daniel 
Balderston and Donna J. Guy, eds. Sex and Sexuality in Latin America, p. 220. 


°° For discussion of consumption of fashion as a means to freedom and new identities, see 
Masiello, “Gender, Dress and Market,” p. 228. 


* Tufion, Elalbum, vol. Ill, p. 181. 
*” Riva Palacio, Calvario, pp. 194, 196. 
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The contours of material culture 

The pawnshop shelves of nineteenth century Mexico provide a wealth of 
information about the level of material possessions in city households, the comparative 
value of different goods, and even hints about relationships among men and women in 
households and neighborhoods. The inventories of pawned goods, from the variety of 
private pawning enterprises as well as the Monte de Piedad, yield a database of more than 
4,000 transactions over the course of the nineteenth century, with two clusters of data, the 
biggest around the tum of the nineteenth century, and another smaller one for the turn of 
the twentieth century. These data allow exploration of change and continuity over time in 
terms of the kinds of goods pawned and the gender, ethnicity and class of the pawning 
clientele, as well as some comparison of the activity in private and public shops. Appendix 
G shows the relative value of the peso at the middle and the end of the nineteenth century, 
providing a context for the values of goods presented in the data to follow. 

Clothing played multiple roles in Mexican urban society. [t set people apart, and 
was used to identify social status. Clothes were also tools of creative expression, and 
even of social mobility and defiance. All of these functions of clothing help explain why 
garments were so valued in colonial and early republican Mexico. Clothing was a standard 
category of possessions listed in wills for dispersal among heirs and faithful servants. 
And clothing was the most commonly pawned category of goods in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

While Table 39 does not list all of the articles of clothing (whether male, female or 
unisex) in the sample, it does suggest that articles of women’s clothing were pawned more 


often than men’s. Clothing that could be worn by men or women (such as shirts, 


** See for example, AGNCM vol. 3566, fs. 49-60v; f. 164; vol. 1053, f. 115; f. 94; vol. 
1054, f. 108. 


EXAMPLES OF PAWNED CLOTHING, 1787-1825 


Good 


Femaleattire 
shawls 
rebozos 
mantillas 
manton 
manto 
subtotal 


petticoats (enaguas) 
skirts (savas) 


Total Female Attire 


Maleattire 
cloaks 
mangas 
capas 
capotes 
subtotal 


dress coat (casaca) 
jacket (chaquetu) 


pants 
pantalén 
calzones 
subtotal 


Total Male Attire 


blouses, vests, and scarves) are not included in this table. Two articles of clothing 


customarily worn by women and not men include enaguas and rebozos. The pawning 


Female 


TABLE 39. 


Customers 
Male 


Unknown 


Total 


195 
217 


429 
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sample reflects the separation of shawl garments by social class proportionately, with only 


27 mantillas compared to 431 rebozos.*” A similar distinction can be made between 


pantalones and calzones, with the first being worn by Creoles and the second by the 


>” Included in the 27 are mantillas, mantos, and mantones. 
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majority of men. Table 39 and the archival and literary sources show that men often 
pawned female clothing such as petticoat skirts and shawls, and that women also pawned 
men’s articles. 

Comparing Tables 39 and 40, a number of changes are apparent from the earlier to 
the later period. Generally, clothing makes up a smaller percentage of the pawned goods at 
the end of the nineteenth century than in the earlier period, and slightly more men’s clothes 
than women’s were pawned. For women’s clothing, the mantilla does not appear at all in 
the smaller sample for the turn of the twentieth century, while the rebozo survives, adopted 
by women of the growing middle class. During the Judrez era in the 1850s and 60s, the 
mantilla had fallen out of fashion, though travelers still commented that the “women of high 
society” wore them."° The ‘dpalo appears as a new shawl variety. More tunics and 
dresses appear in the later period; tunics were perhaps worn more often by elite women.” 
Many fewer enaguas are on the pawnshop shelves in the later period, though they do not 
disappear like the saya skirts. In 1852, cases of petticoats being stolen suggest that they 
were not only still worn, but also valuable enough to steal.” The lack of documentation 
unfortunately bars an investigation into whether or not “bloomers,” which debuted in 
Mexico at mid-century, were worn and pawned. They certainly got a lot of press 


63 
coverage. 


 Tufion, Elalbum, vol. Il, pp. 45, 219-223. 


"! Dofia Francisca Tovar, a woman who noted numerous loans owed her by the 
government (414 pesos and 70 pesos), and by other women (two for 20 pesos), left a 
tunic and a fapdlo to a Dofia Rafaela Serrano. AGNCM, vol. 1054, f. 94. See also, La 
semana de las sefioritas mexicanas, 1852, t. III, cited in Tufion, Elalbum, vol III, p. 210. 


*? In one case, Josefa Pérez was accused of stealing several manta petticoats from José 
Felipe Itaro when she visited him to reclaim a bedspread she had lent him. AHCM Justicia, 
Juzgados Criminales, tomo 2, exp. 2. 


Turion, Elalbum, vol. III, pp. 46, 225-227. 


EXAMPLES OF PAWNED CLOTHING, 1873-1914 


Good 
Femaleattire 
shawls 
rebozos 
tdpalo 
subtotal 
ladies’ overcoats 
petticoats (enaguas) 
tunics 
dresses (vestidos) 
Total Female Attire 
Male attire 
cloaks 
capas 
sarapes 
tilmas 
subtotal 
coats 
overcoat (abrigo) 
raincoat (impermable) 
jacket (chaqueta) 
blazer (saco) 
subtotal 
suit (trousers and blazer) 
trousers (pantalon) 
Total Male Attire 


Female 


— 


Unknown 
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Total 


For men’s clothing, the manga and calzones disappear. The manga was still being 


worn in the 1850s, when Antonio Rodriguez was accused of having stolen it while he was 


working on furniture in a house on Jestis Maria street.” The various styles of capes from 


"* AHCM Justica, Juzgados Criminales, tomo 2, exp. 3. 
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the earlier period gave way to a variety of coats by the turn of the twentieth century. New 
male fashions also included the business suit of blazer and trousers, as well as blazers 
alone. 

As Table 40 is compiled from few available inventories, none of which come from 
the main branch of the Monte de Piedad, it is difficult to conclude with certainty that the 
pawning value of clothing fell across the board. The timing of any such change is also 
difficult, as there are no inventories from the middle of the century, whatever the 
establishment. Other evidence suggests that the stealing of clothing remained a problem. 
The widow Maria Andrea Juarez, who lived in the barrio of San Gerénimo in a house on 
San Juan de la Cruz street, was jailed in March 22, 1852 for having stolen a woolen shawl. 
Felipe Orea, who worked in the artisan shop of the widower tailor Victoriano Romero, 
stole a horse bridle and blanket along with a mantilla in the same month because of a 
dispute about payment.”* That these cases were prosecuted suggests the continued value of 
cloth at mid-century. 

Not all items worn on the body are captured by Tables 39 and 40. The poor -- 


Ot 


whether Indian, mestizo or creole -- often only had their poncho or shawi to pawn.”” From 
the colonial period on through the republican era, statesmen repeatedly complained of the 
nudity of the popular classes and even tried to enforce dress codes. To some extent, this 
nudity was blamed on the bad habit of pawning all of their clothing to finance vices such as 
gambling and drinking. But as the novels by Fernandez de Lizardi, Payno and Riva 
Palacio attest, nudity in nineteenth century Mexico City was a result of endemically scarce 


resources, with or without vices. Prieto observed that many clients of the pulquerias were 


wrapped in sheets, “women in mostly jerguetilla (a coarsely woven wool cloth) and 


°° AHCM Justicia, Juzgados Criminales, tomo 2, exp. 2 


°° Calderén de la Barca, Life in Mexico, pp. 139-40. 
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estampado (an inexpensive calico print cloth) on the poorest.””’ It is impossible to 
ascertain how many of the sdbanas and fresadas -- loosely translated as sheets and blankets 
-- in the inventory ledgers from the stores (presented in Table 41) were in fact clothing of 
the poor or bedding of the elite. It may be that the few at the Monte de Piedad were elite 
bedding and most at the private shops were clothing of the poor.” In any case, it is a safe 
assumption that many of the sdébanas doubled as poncho and blanket for the economic and 


ethnic poor. 


TABLE 41. 
LINENS AND WRAPS IN PAWN, 1787-1869 


_____Customers 

Good Female Male _ Unknown Total Stores Monte 
sheets 18 12 4l 7I 70 I 
blankets 

Jresadas 12 17 35 64 62 2 

sarape 2 1 0 3 3 0 
coarse wool wraps l 0) 3 4 4 0 

totals 33 30 79 142 139 3 


Those linens not doubling as clothing represent household stock that was pawnable 
for credit. Linens and other household goods acquired, cleaned and used by women in 
households could have been pawned by housewives or female household heads, or by 


hy 


servants in homes that had them.”” Most women employed for some kind of remuneration 


"7 Prieto, Memorias, p. 85. 

** After 1866, branch office of the Monte founded to help the most destitute might fall in 
with private stores and pawnshops in this sense rather than the Casa Matriz of the Monte de 
Piedad, the latter accepting only goods valuing 2 or 3 pesos. 


” Turion, El album, vol. III, pp. 30-31, p. 136. 
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in the nineteenth century were in domestic service, whether as maids, cooks, laundresses, 
wetnurses, or some other position.” 

Table 42 outlining the housekeeping goods identifiable in the pawning inventories 
is instructive. First, in the early period, at least 48 percent of such goods were pawned by 
women (the percentage could be greater, as the gender is unknown for many transactions). 
Breaking it down by category, women pawned three times as many linens as men, but only 
slightly more of the silver table service items. Two-thirds of the data for the later period 
does not specify gender, so no comparison can be drawn here between the two periods. It 
does appear that men pawned more silver eating utensils than women in the later period. 
Though women made up a large majority of the domestic servants in the city, it may be that 
male servants pilfered service items (whether cloth or silver) as often as female servants. 
We cannot know how many of these housekeeping goods were pawned by women who 
ran their own households, or those who served in someone else’s home. We also cannot 
know how many men (whether with the knowledge of their women or not) pawned 
housekeeping goods from their own homes. 

The second point is that 72 percent of the housekeeping goods pawned in the early 
period were pawned at the Monte de Piedad, while 77 percent of those in the later period 
were pawned in private pawnshops. This switch may represent the decreasing presence of 
silver table service items, but since we do not have daily transaction records available for 
the main branch of the Monte de Piedad we can not be sure that there is a decrease in their 
incidence on the prenda shelves. Other evidence suggests that at mid-century silver eating 


utensils were still in use. Silver cubiertos (sets of eating utensils for a single place setting) 


™ Arrom, The Women, pp. 186-198; Tuiion, El album, vol. III, pp. 39-49. 


TABLE 42. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOoDs IN PAWN 


Customers Establishment 
1787-1825 1868-1914 Totals 1787-1825 1868-1914 
1787- 1868- Monte 

Good Female Male Unknown Female Male Unknown 1825 1914 Monte Retail Branch Empefio 
apron I 2 l 3 1 3 l 
featherbed 5 5 32 5 42 5 42 5 
bedspread 2 l 3 0 3 
curtains 3 | 4 0 3 l 
tablecloths Z 2 4 0 l 3 
napkins l 2 3 0 3 
placesetting 16 5 4 25 0 17 8 
forks 17 24 ] 3 41 4 36 5 4 
spoons 22 19 3 l 5 2 44 8 39 5 8 
knives 2 | | 2 2 l | 2 
plates 50 35 3 85 3 82 3 3 
salt shaker 3 | 4 0 3 l 
serving tray l 2 3 0 3 
cup 2 l J 3 l 3 I 
glasses 3 0 3 3 
clay pottery 4] 0 4! 41 
cooking pot | | 0 2 2 
cooking pan ] 0 l l 
brazier 4 l 5 0 4 l 
cafetera l ] ] 2 | 2 | 
milk bottle | 0 l l 
milk bucket | 0 1 | 

TOTALS = 130 95 48 5 10 59 273 74 197 76 17 57 


6LT 
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were left in wills by both men and women in the 1840s.” And in March, 1852, Antonia 
Santillan, a 20-year-old single woman from Morelia, was prosecuted for having taken a 
silver utensil from the home of Don Joaquin Pena, and for having pawned it along witha 
coral necklace.” [tis clear that at least at the popular level, clay pottery was valuable and 
dispensable enough to be pawnable in the later period. That these goods were not pawned 
in the earlier period might suggest a change in cooking habits, with /oza (porcelain) 
becoming more common or perhaps more available to the popular classes. 

Third, for the early period, most of the table service items were pawned in the 
Monte de Piedad, while most of the linens were pawned in the private shops. This 
parallels the comparative value of goods in each category. It also mirrors the general split 
between jewelry (often also silver) in the Monte de Piedad and cloth and clothing in private 
shops throughout the nineteenth century. 

As Table 29 shows, clothing worn by men such as jackets, cloaks, and pants” 
were pawned by women almost as often as by men. And while women most often pawned 
female attire, men also pawned these items along with women’s jewels. In Bancdidos de 
Rio Frio, Payno mentioned the count who frequently asked his wife for jewels “which he 
promised to show to a friend,” but which she never saw again.” It is likely that these 
jewels ended up as collateral for a loan at the Monte de Piedad or from a moneylender. 


Most of the jewelry in the sample of transactions were pawned at the Monte as opposed to 


™' AGNCM, vol. 1054, f. 64; vol. 3566, f. 164. 

= AHCM Justicia, Juzgado Criminal, vol. 289, tomo 2, exp. 2. 

3 For discussions of men’s attire in nineteenth century Mexico, see Calder6én de la Barca, 
Life in Mexico, p. 50; Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 103; and Prieto, Memorias, 
passim. See also Chapter | above. 


™ Payno, Bandidos, p. 33. 


the various private stores. While not listing all of the jewelry in the sample,’° Table 43 
shows that for the early nineteenth century, most of the jewelry was pawned by women. 
Nonetheless, men pawned more than half the rings (more likely to be their own) and nearly 
a third of the earrings. And the value of the fewer jewels pawned by men was substantially 
higher than the value of the more numerous jewels pawned by women, especially in the 
case ofistrings of pearls. Another factor in the differential value of jewels were the number 


of emeralds, the most precious stones after diamonds, and rubies.”” 


TABLE 43. 


EXAMPLES OF PAWNED JEWELRY, 1787-1825 
Average Value 


Customers in Pesos 
Good Female Male Unknown _ Total Female ___ Male 
necklaces 40 11 0 5l 20 18 
gold and copper chains 5 2 2 9 12 15 
strings of pearls 17 5 0 22 17 122 
rings 10 I4 0 24 72 100 
cuff-links 2 4 0 6 9 23 
earrings 47 20 3 70 10 24 
Totals 121 56 5 182 32 50 


As shown in Table 44 compiled from a list of goods stolen from a Monte branch in 
1873 (for complete list see Appendix H), men pawned twice as many jewels as women in 
the later period. This may be a function of a preponderence of jewelery makers or retailers 
among the clientele of the Monte de Piedad neighborhood branches. This inventory is of 
goods stolen, and therefore is not representative of all the goods pawned at this branch of 
*5 Tt was common for more than one item to be pawned at once, forming a bundle, for 
which an overall sum was loaned. Therefore, it is impossible to determine the value of 


each item. 


”® Davis and Pack, Mexican Jewelry, p. 53. 


TABLE 4. 


JEWELRY STOLEN FROM MONTE BRANcI! No. 3, 1873 


Average Value 


Customers in Pesos 

Good Female Male Total Female __ Male 
gold and copper chains ] l 2 l I 
strings of pearls 3 1S 18 3 7 
gold chains 7 21 28 39 10 
rings 29 57 86 14 13 
cuff-links 0 l 1 0 12 
earrings 4 l 5 13 2 

Totals 44 96 140 5.8 7.5 


the Monte de Piedad. Also, as this was a branch office, the pawned goods do not exceed 
20 pesos. Anything more valuable would have to be taken to the main branch of the Monte 
de Piedad. Concepcion Flores, a customer at the Monte branch, circumvented the 20 peso 
rule by pawning each earring in a set of 3-pearl pendant earrings separately for 20 pesos 
each.” 

Despite the fact that Table 44 only represents a fraction of the jewels in the 
establishment in the 1870s, we can see some material changes in the kind of jewelry that 
was pawned. In the sample from early in the nineteenth century, only 13 percent of the 
jewels were rings. In contrast, rings constituted the majority of the jewelry items pawned 
in later sample, many of them gold bands, others with precious stones. This change may 
reflect the whims of fashion. 

Pearls continued to be pawned in the later period, but almost exclusively by men. 
Earrings were also pawned in both the earlier and later years of the nineteenth century, and 


they continued to be made of a variety of materials such as pearls, emeralds, rubies, and 


7” AGN Gobernaci6n, 4th section, vol. 873(7), exp. 1, fs. 6-73v. 
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topazes. There were no diamond earrings in the Monte branch 1873, but it is impossible to 
know if this represents a change in fashions or more likely reflects the 20 peso limit of the 
neighborhood branch. It appears that when only the less expensive jewels are counted, the 
average value for those pawned by men is about equals the value of those pawned by 
women. Jewelry ownership was not limited to elite groups, but members of the elite most 
certainly had more jewelry than members of popular classes. 

The limited data from pawnshops suggests that some types of jewelry, such as 
chains of gold and copper mixed together and strings of pearls, became less prevalent and 
less valuable through the course of the nineteenth century, a time period in which a middle 
class grew. Jewelry lost its lustre in terms of both cultural and economic power in serving 
to set people apart as cheaper domestic and imported versions became more widely 
available.” The newer jewels generally fetched much less on the credit market, and hence 
the percentage of pawned goods they represented decreased. What increased were goods 
that could be classified as belonging to an educated class: sets of writing implements, 
books, and inkwells. At the turn of the twentieth century, these “white collar” goods 
included typewntters. 

To explore economic class through other pawned goods, most easily categorized 
are work tools of skilled and unskilled laborers, discussed in detail below, which were for 
the most part pawned in private establishments. Especially in the early period, middle class 
and elite pawning clients converted expensive jewelry and fine garments into cash at the 
main branch of the Monte de Piedad. Fernandez de Lizardi’s Don Catrin provides a 
satirical example of another possession that a member of the ethnic elite could pawn. In 
this story, when the protagonist found himself “nude” (with only a half shirt, underpants, 


boots, hat and a poncho), he decided to pawn his pedigree, that is his papers attesting to his 


8 Davis and Pack, Mexican Jewelry, p. 60. 
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noble birth.” Here the social critic Lizardi may be mocking the cultural currency of social 
position, which could be be bought and sold. How much would nobility papers fetch at 
an auction? Was social mobility that simple, boundaries that easily transgressed? 

Other cultural goods were pawned in the early period. Table 45 lists the numbers 
of religious goods in the sample of pawned goods from the late colonial period. The 
religious goods were split almost evenly among the Monte de Piedad and private shops. 
While women pawned twice as many religious items, most of them were relicarios 
(reliquaries) which apparently doubled as jewelry, either as pins or on necklaces. These 
were recepticles for relics or pieces of cloth or other matter deemed holy such as saint's 
images.” Prieto noted that for religious festivals, especially those of the Virgin, the 
enchiladera selling her wares on the street would be decked out for the occasion, with a 
“large braid and neck decorated with necklaces and reliquaries, rings of silver on the hands 
and earings of little coral gourds.”*' Fictional characters in the custombrista literature wore 
reliquaries. In Bundidos del Rio Frio, a small child wears an heirloom reliquary that is in 
the form of a locket.** There are few religious goods in the later pawning sample. While 
we cannot pinpoint the timing of a decline in the pawning of religious goods because of the 
limits ofthe data, there is evidence that at mid-century rosaries still had a place in material 
and religious culture. [n April, 1852, Joaquin Villanueva, Luisa Zamora, Y gnacia 
Velasquez and Soledad Concha were in court. They were accused of loitering at the 


eatrance to the Church of the Solitude of the Holy Cross, where they allegedly stole 


”° Femandez de Lizardi, Don Cartrin, p. 84. 
*° Davis and Park, Mexican Jewelry, pp. 50-53. 
*' Prieto, Memorias, p. 258. 


*° Payno, Bandidos, p. 52. 
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TABLE 45. 


PAWNED RELIGIOUS Goons, 1787-1825 


Customer 

Good Female Male Unknown Total 
relicarios 57 20 20 97 
rosaries al 11 9 31 
crosses/crucifixes 8 3 7 18 
images of saints 0 l l 2 
images of Virgin May 0 3 3 6 

Totals 76 38 40 302 


religious medals and rosaries from the faithful who were dressed as angels in the Semana 
Santa procession.” Perhaps the defendants had planned to pawn the rosaries with their 
neighborhood broker. In May, 1854 in the newspaper E/orden, the new notions store 
“Del Gran Rosario” announced that it had “all the items made in Europe and the most 
exquisite collection of all the luxury, tasteful and useful items.” Included among the 
objects for sale were rosaries, worth from half a real to 50 pesos.’ By the end of the 
nineteenth century, reliquaries and rosaries virtually disappear from the pawnshop 
shelves,” paralleling a general secularization of society that accompanied the growth of the 
liberal state and modemity. 

An observer of daily life in the early nineteenth century noted that women in 
elaborate ball dresses smoked cigurritos freely, blowing the smoke through smiles at their 
suitors.*” Calderén notes women such as Sefiora Santa Anna smoking cigarillos kept in 


elaborate cases, though she commented that smoking was going out of fashion for the elite 


*8 AHCM Justicia, Juzgados Criminal, tomo 2, exp. 2. 
** AGN Gobernacion, leg. 2187(2), exp. 2 (30-3). 
*5 There is one of each at the Calvo pawnshop in 1914. 


** G.F. Lyon, Residencia en México, 1826, cited in Tufion, Elalbum, vol. HI, p. 210. 
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women, with only the elderly and the married among them partaking of tobacco.*” Sefiora 
Santa Anna’s cigarette case was made of gold with a diamond latch. Calderdén opined, “it 
is certain that among the middle class, young and old women, inhale the smoke of their 
cigarritos without emotion.” Interestingly, in the sample of pawning transactions, of the 
14 cigarreras for which the gender of the client is known, 12 are pawned by women and 
only 2 by men.™ 

The tables listing pawned clothing and jewelry suggest that men regularly pawned 
female goods. In the absence of much concrete testimony as to the reasons for this trend, it 
is possible to speculate as to a number of motives. Legislators and social commentators 
believed that men stole their women’s belongings to pawn for vice money. One historian 
has found cases where the pawning of wives’ clothes by their husbands was grounds for 
petitions of mistreatment and ecclesiastical divorce.*’ Less sinister husbands might have 
pawned their wives’ jewels or outfits with permission.”” For example, in the 1820s the 
company formed by Don Juan Compis and his partners pawned the jewels of his wife, 
Dojia Francisca Cepeda, for capital to expand their retail wine business.”' 

Male servants might pawn goods stolen from their mistresses. Calder6n relates an 
instance where a servant pawned a shawl entrusted to him for 100 pesos. The same man 


had pawned everything he owned and his wife’s clothes as well for gambling funds.”* In 


*” Calderén de la Barca, Life in Mexico, p. 33. 

*8 There are 20 total, with 6 without gender identification. 

*° Sonya Lipsett-Rivera, “When Love Fades: Solutions to Bad Marriages in Mexico, 1750- 
1856.” Paper presented to the Rocky Mountain Council on Latin American Studies, Las 
Vegas, 1995; Lipsett-Rivera, “Clothes,” p. 12. 

” Lipsett-Rivera, “Clothes.” p. 12. 

°' AGN Consulado, vol. 20, exp. 3, f. 235-238v. 


*° Calderén de la Barca, Life in Mexico, p. 186. 


May, 1852, Gil Sanchez, a 36-year-old who identified himself to the court as a weaver 
who was married and a native of the capital, was accused of stealing two women’s scarves 
from the home of merchant Don Joaquin Rivera. According to Rivera, Sanchez. a 
domestic servant, had acquired the scarves by bribing Rivera’s 7-year-old son, with 
promises of dolls. The boy, supposedly on an errand to buy bread, carried the garments to 
SAnchez who was waiting at the door of the local corner store.” 

In many cases, men may have actually been the owners of the female goods they 
pawned. For example, male shopowners may have re-pawned unredeemed female goods 
(and even goods whose time was not up) to lighten theirinventory.”* In 1830, 
pawnbroker José Berdeja pawned a brooch for 100 pesos at the Monte de Piedad. The 
brooch had been pawned with him by a Sefior Lemos.”*> Men may have pawned female 
goods they inherited. Male artisans surely pawned goods made of their own hand, whether 
it be rebozos or silver jewelry, for female customers. And perhaps there were men cross- 
dressing as women in late colonial Mexico, with men pawning their own skirts and 
blouses.” 

Many of the goods in pawnshops were used by men in daily life, whether it be 


clothing, jewelry, or accessories. In the novels of the nineteenth century, pistols and 


°> AHCM Justicia, Juzgados Criminales, tomo 2., exp. 2. 


** Shaw discusses two pawnbrokers in the 1850s who sold goods before their six months 
ran out. Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 209. 


°° AGN Gobernacién, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 9, f. 4. 
°* For discussion of the stretching of clothing conventions, see Lipsett-Rivera, “Clothes,” 


p. 20. For discussion of the subversive and symbolic meanings of cross-dressing, see 
Masiello, “Gender, Dress and Market,” pp. 222-224. 


TABLE 46. 
PAWNED WEAPONS, 1787-1825 


________ Customers 
Good Female Male Unknown Total 
firearms 
pistols 0 7 3 10 
rifles 0 0 2 2 
shotguns 0 0 2 2 
blades 
swords 2 6 7 15 
sabers 0 2 2 4 
dagger 0 0 2 2 
short, wide knife (mojarra) 0 0 l l 
switchblade (nabajas) 0 2 0 Z 
saber handle 0 0 2 2 
Total 2 17 21 40 


swords are clearly identified as male goods (see Tables 46 and 47).”’ Swords were 
identified with “gentlemen,” or men of the middle and upper classes.”* [In 1833 when 
twenty-one Spaniards resident in the city complied with a federal order to turn in their 
arms, ten sabers, seven small swords, two large swords, and sixteen sword blades were 
among the relinquished weapons.” Those of Spanish descent pawning swords were not 
always wealthy. Evaristo the woodworker in Bandidos del Rio Frio pawned a silver saber 


he had inherited upon an uncle's death for forty pesos in a mid-century casa de empefo.'" 


°” Payno, Bandidos, pp. 33, 59. 
°8 Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 273. 
*” AGN Gobernacién, no section, caja 168, exp. 10, f 4. 


'°° Payno, Bandidos, p. 64. 


Customer 
Pawnshop Gender Year ___ Good Loan 
Monte Branch No. 3 M 1872 Swithblade, iron handle 2 1/2 centavos 
M Pistol, 6-shot in holster 5 pesos 
M Colt pistol in holster 14 pesos 
F Smith and Wesson pistol, 20 pesos 
in holster 
M Lefaucheux pistol 6 pesos 
M Smith and Wesson pistol 5 pesos 
F Adams pistol 3 pesos 
M 1873 Colt pistol in holster 7 pesos 
F Smith and Wesson pistol, [5 pesos 
in holster 
M Colt pistol 10 pesos 
M Smith and Wesson pistol 10 pesos 
M Smith and Wesson pistol 10 pesos 
M Colt pistol 8 pesos 
M Colt pistol 12 pesos 
M Colt pistol 8 pesos 
M Pistol 6 pesos 
M Colt pistol 6 pesos 
Monte Main Branch M 1879 Smith and Wesson pistol 6 pesos 
Monte Branch No. 2 1902 Pistol, wood casing 6 pesos 5 cent. 
Colts repetition pistol 16 pesos 
Pistol, shell casing 9 pesos 
Smith and Wesson 7 pesos 
repetition pistol 
Veronica empero 1903 Switchblade 7 (/2 centavos 
Switchblade 5 centavos 
Rifle 8 pesos 
Colt pistol 3 pesos 
Colt pistol 3 pesos 
Colt pistol 2 pesos 5 centavos 


TABLE 47. 


WEAPONS PAWNED, 1872-1914 


Smith and Wesson pistol 
Smith and Wesson pistol 
Fabrique Nationale pistol 
Cylinder pistol 
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I peso 5 centavos 
5 pesos 

2 pesos 5 cent. 

7 1/2 centavos 


Sources: AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 5, f.17; exp. 28; and 


exp. 442. 
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Table 46 lists the weapons from the sample, and suggests that they were generally 
male goods. Mixed-race residents of Mexico City were restricted by sumptuary laws from 
carrying any kind of weapon in the colonial period. In the republican era, decrees were 
issued a number of times again restricting the carrying of weapons. [n the data from the 
early twentieth century (see Table 47), it is clear that customers continued to pawn weapons 
for cash, though pistols replaced swords as collateral. 

Since colonial times the state attempted to regulate the pawning industry, first in 
comer Stores, then in the Monte de Piedad and private cusas de empefio. Despite this 
legislation, both businesspersons who accepted pawns and clients seeking petty credit 
regularly circumvented the laws, most notably in the traffic in “forbidden goods.” 
Weapons from the government's arsenal, transport-related objects, state goods, and 
artisan’s tools, all “forbidden” goods in the period under study, appear regularly in the 
inventories of pawned goods.'”' 

An April 1781 colonial decree prohibited pudperias from accepting goods that 
pertained to any church; artisans’ tools; illegal weapons; keys and locks (“because .. renters 
pull them out when they move out clandestinely, leaving their owners without the ability to 
rent”); uniforms; bridles, stirrups, buckles and other horse and carriage adornments: 
anything known not to belong to the person who tried to pawn it; any jewel in pieces, and 
clothing worth more than two pesos which can be pawned in the Monte de Piedad.'°* The 
1810 Reglamento for pulperias further prohibited corner stores from accepting gold or 


silver valuables, books, and individual pieces from tableware sets. The new law elaborated 


'°' AGN Bandos, Vol. 11, exp. LOL, f. 297; AGN Bandos, Vol. 15, exp. 58, f. 162. 
'02 AGN Bandos, Vol. 11, exp. 101, f 297. 
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on why work tools were not to be accepted: it would “hinder the exercise of one’s art or 
trade, which would increase the misery of the poor, impeding them from working.”'” 

Viceroy Revillagigedo in 1790 issued a decree that expressed the state's disgust 
with non-compliance in the pawning of forbidden goods in stores and bars. The viceroy 
noted that similar laws had been promulgated in August of 1762 and July of 1766 
prohibiting the buying, selling, trading, bartering or receiving of weapons, ammunition, 
and items pertaining to the military uniform, and lamented that “far from complying with 
such just determinations, owners of pulperias, vinaterias and pulquerias repeatedly infringe 
the law."'™ The decree went on to postulate the consequences of traffic in these forbidden 
goods, such as the soldiers who pawned said goods risking desertion for fear of the 
punishment when they cannot redeem the good in question in time. Brokers accepting 
military goods had to answer to the military courts, turning over the good, losing the 
amount lent, and paying more than a 50 peso fine for the first offense. 

In 1829, the governor of the city ordered city officials to step up efforts to recover 
arms belonging to the “almacenes de la naci6n™ (national warehouses) that were lost 
following events of the previous December.'”* It is likely that pawning establishments 
were on the list of places searched. In July of that year, a pawnbroker pawned a sword at 
the Monte de Piedad that was the property of the national army.'"° At mid-century, pay 
was insufficient for soldiers to live on, much less his family: “Wailing wives and children 


23107 


surrounded the barracks which housed their husbands and fathers. Low wages would 


'°? BN, “Reglamento para el gobierno y direccién de las tiendas de pulperia.” 
'“ AGN Bandos, vol. 15, exp. 58, f. 162. 

'°5 AGN Gobernaci6n, no section, caja 115, exp. 16, f. 9. 

'0° AGN Gobernaci6n, leg. 2187(1), exp. 1, no. 9, f. 5. 


'°7 Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 190. 
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have led many a soldier to the pawnbroker. In 1879, a pistol pawned by Eusebio Vargas at 
a branch office of the Monte de Piedad for 6 pesos was confiscated during a police 
inspection of the inventory because it was engraved “Policia del Distrito Federal.” Article 
9 of the Reglamento of June 5, 1878, prohibited the pawning of “military goods and war 
supplies or items pertaining to any branch of public auxiliary [soccoro piiblico|.”'"* Then 
in 1879, the Monte de Piedad administrators were engaged in controversy with the 
Secretary of Gobernacién about returning to the army 800 military uniforms found in the 


various branches of the Monte in the city.'” 


Weapons belonging to the armed forces also 
found their way to the public pawnshops in 1902.''” The problem of pawned military 
goods continued into the revolutionary era. In October, 1914, the commander in the 
federal district asked the city government to order the collection of all saddles and weapons 
that were the property of the Constitutionalist army from pawnshops and used goods 


bazaars.''' 


Pawning weapons was a big business during the Mexican Revolution, as 
officers padded their rolls to obtain arms and ammunition for non-existent soldiers so that 
they could sell or pawn them.''* 

Goods related to transport by horse and carriage were pawned despite being 
prohibited from colonial times up to the 1870s (see Table 48). In addition, there were 50 
buckles, but it is impossible to know how many of them were the forbidden saddle buckles 


3 


and how many instead were innocent shoe or belt buckles.''* The authorities outlawed 


'$ AGN Gobernacién, leg. 1302, exp. 2, f. 5. 

'°9 AGN Gobernacién, leg. 1302, exp. 2, fs. 15-18. 

't° AHCM Gobernacieon, Gobierno del Distrito Empeiios, vol. 1422, exp. 20. 
''' AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exps. 375 and 380. 

''2 Michael C. Meyer, personal communication. 


''3 Of the 50, [8 were pawned by women, || by men, and 21 with no gender noted. 
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the pawning of items related to horses and carriages in order to stop footmen and drivers 
from stealing and fencing such goods. This problem continued into the republican period: 
“The coachman gets put in jail for the most innocent trespasses. Because he pawned his 
coach’s sliding door, because a captain or a clerk complained of him without 


justification.”''* 


TABLE 48. 


PAWNED Goons RELATED TO HORSE AND CARRIAGE TRANSPORTATION, 1787-1903 


Good Client Date Store Broker 
saddle fastners May 5, 1787 __ tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
saddle fastners May 5,1787 tienda Crist6val Rodriguez 
bridle May 5, 1787 __ tienda Crist6val Rodriguez 
saddle José Torres May 5, 1787 __ tienda Crist6val Rodriguez 
saddle Rafael Montes May 5,1787 tienda Cristé6val Rodriguez 
stirrup José Poblano May 2,1792  vinateria Pascual Castajfio 
iron stirrups Apr. 17,1792  panaderia José Diaz Godoy 
wooden stirrups Apr. 17, 1792  panaderia José Diaz Godoy 
saddle fasteners Oct. 8, 1805 __ vinateria Pascual Castafio 
saddle José Rodriguez Jan. 13, 1869 Monte de Piedad branch 

bridle Prieto Jun. 1, 1903 pawnshop  Dosal 


Sources: AGN Consulado vol. 56, exp. 1, fs. 27-70v,1787; AGN Consulado vol. 292, 
exp. 7, fs. 2-6, 1792; AGN Consulado vol. 38, exp. 3, fs. 46-51, 1805; AGN 
Gobernacién, leg.1517(1), exp. 1, no. 5, fs.1-12; AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, 
vol. 1422, exp. 38. 


With the advent of new transportation technology such as electric trains, the 
problem of employees pawning goods related to their service continued. The Compaiiia 
Limitada de Tranvias Eléctricos de México had ordered from abroad special pins that were 
to be worn on the hat of employees so that the public could easily identify transit workers. 
The company asked the government of the federal district to issue a ruling that made it 


illegal to pawn these pins, as “in some pawnshops they give money for them to those who 


''4 Quote from El museo mexicano in the 1840s, in Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” p. 102. 
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present them with the object of obtaining aloan.” The government published a circular to 
address the problem.'!* 

Brokers and clients disregarded republican prohibitions against pawning items that 
belonged to national agencies. For example, the Regidor of the city council alleged in 
1861 that items from the Treasury were pawned in the Monte de Piedad. They included 
four crowns, seven cdiges or trinkets, two necklackes of gold inlaid with small stones, and 
rose-colored false pearls. They were pawned in the name of Don Mariano Casarin for 700 
pesos.''” Porfirian regulations shortened the list of “forbidden goods” to weapons, 
ammunition, and any objects that, “for their class, brand, number or other evident 
markings,” could be identified as belonging to a public agency.''’ After 1886, in other 
words, only state goods were banned from pawnshop shelves. Objects belonging to the 
Church and tools needed to work in a trade were no longer specifically prohibited. State 
goods encompassed many things. In 1902, the government of the Federal District 
reprimanded the Posada and Porria pawnshop on the San Pedro and San Pablo bridge for 
having accepted eighteen books that belonged to the National Law Library. When the 
pawnbrokers appeared before the government, they were repentant but also claimed that the 
customer who pawned the law books did not identify them as belonging to the national 
institution. The government responded that the school’s seal was prominent, and 
recovered the books without compensating the brokers.''* 

While Porfirian legislation of the 1880s did not mention stolen goods, their 


recovery from pawnshops continued under rules found in the new criminal codes. In 


''> AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 29. 
''© AGN Gobernacién, leg. 1296(1), exp. 5(6), f. 5. 
''7 “Secretaria de Gobernacién,” E/ siglo xix, November 17, 1886. 


''8 AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 7, f. 17. 
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March of 1903, a search for goods stolen from the Monte de Piedad turned up a number of 
them in local pawnshops, the owners of which had to appear before a judge with the goods 
in question. The brokers were compensated for half the value of the stolen goods, except 


for those which had already been redeemed.''” 


The path to modernity: production and material change 

The pawnshop inventories provide a textured glimpse into the economic and 
cultural life of the city. In acash poor economy, working people used pawnshops to 
finance production, revolving their stock and materials in and out of pawnshops with the 
ebb and flow of their business and production. The technology of production changed as 
the century progressed, with hand-crafted artisanry giving way to industrial processes. 
The urban culture also changed with the dawn of the twentieth century, with timepieces and 
bicycles speeding up the rhythm of daily life. 

Despite legal prohibition from the early colonial period until the Porfirian era, 
artisan’s tools were regularly pawned. Table 49 compiles artisan and other work goods 
pawned in various kinds of stores and the Monte de Piedad in roughly the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Both clients and brokers who circumvented the law can be identified. 
For those clients for which gender is available, twelve are men and eleven are women. All 
but one of the brokers are men. The clients were working-class, some perhaps in an 
upper-tier of artisans. As is evident from the data, they include tailors and seamstresses, 
silversmiths, weavers, cobblers, and carpenters. The women are concentrated in the 


clothing trade and fireworks manufacturing.'*° The brokers broke the law when they 


'? AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 34. 


'*° For discussion of the timing and patterns of women’s participation in artisan groups, 
see Tunion, E/albiim, vol. III, pp. 35-36. 


Good Loan Amount Client Date* Store Broker 
metal-working: 

iron pincers 1 peso 2 reales male silversmith © May 5, 1787 tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
gilder 1 peso 7 reales Maria Manuela May 5, 1787 tienda Crist6val Rodriguez 
gilder 4 reales Domingo May 5, 1787 tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
gilder 1 peso 7 reales Pifias May 5, 1787 tienda Crist6val Rodriguez 
gilder 1 peso Solache May 5,1787 tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
gilder 7 reales Viquera May 5, 1787 tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
anvil 3 1/2 reales Sisneros May 5, 1787 tienda Cristéval Rodriguez, 
silver pieces 45 pesos José Miranda Jan. 2, 1802 Monte de Piedad 

scissors for silver leaf | peso Castafieda Oct. 26, 1804 — vinateria Juan Antonio Herrera 
metal compressor 1 peso Feb. 26, 1810 —_ vinateria Bartolomé Abila 
hoister 1/2 real Apr. 16, 1818 — pulperia Julian Morel 

leaves of tin plate I real Apr. 16, 1818 — pulperia Julian Morel 
fireworks manufacture: 

fuses 5 reales cohetera Jan. 15, 1788 pulperia Manuel de la Pefia 
parchment 1 1/2 reales cohetero Jan. 12,1818 — pulperia Rafael Marquez 
arrows for cohetes 2 reales “pregnant woman” Jan. 12,1818 — pulperia Rafael Marquez 
wood-working: 

chair arms 4 reales Bustamante May 5, 1787 tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
chair arms 6 reales “Duda” May 5, 1787 tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
hammer 6 reales Carpenter May 5, 1787 tienda Crist6val Rodriguez 
carpenter's pick 6 reales Dolores May 5, 1787 tienda Crist6val Rodriguez 
carpenter’s pick ] peso4 1/2 reales Rafael Montes May 5, 1787 tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
2 hides 1 peso 2 reales Chicho Jun. 12,1792 _ pulperia Y gnacio Y riarte 
hammer 4 1/2 reales José Antonio Oct. 8, 1805 vinateria Pascual Castafio 
hammer 4 1/2 reales Gregoria Feb. 26,1810 — vinateria Bartolomé Abila 
large drill 4 |/2 reales Feb. 26, 1810 —_ vinateria Bartolomé Abila 
leather hide 2 pesos 2 reales male chairmaker Feb. 26,1810 — vinateria Bartolomé Abila 


TABLE 49, 


WORK-RELATED Goons IN PAWN, 1787-1818 
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Good 

shoe-making: 

shoe leather 

shoe leather 

shoe leather 
shoemaker’s stamp 
clothing trades: 

set of buttons for suit 
set of buttons for suit 
bolt of lace 

tailor’s scissors 

bolt of estampada 

2 appliques 

bolt of estampada 
skein of wool thread 
wool combs 

bundle indigo flowers 
2 silver thimbles 
loom reed 
embroidery sample 


wool combs 
wool combs 
wool combs 
skein of wool thread 
skein of wool thread 


Loan Amount 


4 reales 
5 reales 
5 reales 
4 reales 


5 reales 
| peso 

4 reales 
4 reales 
7 pesos 


32 pesos 


9 pesos 

3 pesos 

3 pesos 3 reales 
4 pesos 2 reales 
5 reales 

1 1/2 reales 

2 reales 


1 peso 

4 1/2 reales 
1 real 

| real 

2 reales 


6 skeins thread, shuttle 6 1/2 reales 


SCISSOrS 


2 reales 


TABLE 49. -- Continued 


Client 


Garay 
Castafieda 
Lara 


Rodriguez 
Gomez 

Urdiola 

Ribera 

Barbara Duarte 
Mariana Flores 
Germina Luna 


Ocafia 


male weaver 
female errand 
runner 

Sandoval 
male weaver 
male weaver 
Sandoval 
Sandoval 


Lucio 


Date* 


May 5, 1787 
May 5, 1787 
May 5, 1787 
May 5, 1808 


May 5, 1787 
May 5, 1787 
May 5, 1787 
Jan. 15, 1788 
Jan. 25, 1802 
Jan. 13, 1802 
Mar. 17, 1802 
Feb. 4, 1805 
Jan. 14, 1808 
Dec. 1, 1809 
Jun. 3, 1811 
Jan. 12, 1818 
Apr. 16, 1818 


Jan. 12, 1818 
Jan. 12, 1818 
Apr. 16, 1818 
Jan. 12, 1818 
Jan. 12, 1818 
Jan. 12, 1818 
Jan, 12, 1818 


WORK-RELATED Goobs IN PAWN, 1787-1818 


Store Broker 

tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
tienda Crist6val Rodriguez 
tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
tienda José Antonio Gutierrez 
tienda Cristéval Rodrigue 
tienda Cristé6val Rodriguez 
tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
pulperia Manuel de la Pejia 
Monte de Piedad 

Monte de Piedad 

Monte de Piedad 

pulperia Vicente Apreza 
pulperia José Miranda 
vinateria Maria Rendén 
tienda Manuel Rivera 
pulperia Rafael Marquez 
pulperia Julian Morel 
pulperia Rafael Marquez 
pulperia Rafael Marquez 
pulperia Julian Morel 
pulperia Rafael Marquez 
pulperia Rafael Marquez 
pulperia Rafael Marquez 
pulperia Rafael Marquez 


L6C 


Good 

other tools: 
pick-axe, spit 
chisels 

small vice 
hatchet 

large machete 
ropes |ataderos] 
metal plate 
bottling kit 
bottling kit 
mold 

mold 

pestal 
machete 
hatchet 


tools [fierros| 
tools [fierros] 
grindstone 
coarse file 
tools [fierros] 


Loan Amount 


6 reales 
S reales 
Sreales 
6 reales 
6 reales 
4 reales 
12 pesos 4 reales 
28 pesos 
16 pesos 
3 pesos 6 reales 
6 reales 
7 reales 
7 reales 
6 reales 


2 pesos 6 reales 
4 reales 

| peso 2 reales 
4 reales 

5 reales 


TABLE 49. -- 


Client 


Estefana 
Prado 


Silva 


Fermin 

Rafael 

Rafael Gutiérrez 
Margarita L6pez 


Flores 
male charcoal 
seller 


Cochinito Gubia 
Mateos 
Geronimo 
Quiroz 


Continued 


Date* 


May 5, 1787 
May 5, 1787 
May 5, 1787 
May 5, 1787 
May 5, 1787 
May 5, 1787 
May 5, 1787 
Jan. 4, 1802 
Jan. 4, 1802 
Jul. 14, 1804 
Oct. 26, 1804 
Oct. 26, 1804 
Oct. 8, 1805 
Jul. 14, 1808 


Dec. |, 1809 
Feb, 26, 1810 
Dec. 22, 1817 
Jan. 12, 1818 
Apr. 16, 1818 


WORK-RELATED Goobs IN PAWN, 1787-1818 


Store Broker 


tienda Crist6val Rodriguez 


tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
tienda Crist6val Rodriquez 
tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
tienda Crist6val Rodriguez 
tienda Crist6val Rodriguez 
tienda Cristéval Rodriguez 
Monte de Piedad 

Monte de Piedad 

pulperia José Miranda 
vinateria Juan Herrera 
vinateria Juan Herrera 
vinateria Pascual Castatio 
pulperfa José Miranda 
vinateria Maria Rendén 
vinateria Bartolomé Abila 
pulperia José Perez Chacén 
pulperia Rafael Marquez 
pulperia Julian Morel 


* Dates for Monte de Piedad are day the good was pawned. All other dates are the day of inventories of pawned goods. 


Sources: AGN Consulado vol. 56, exp. 1, fs. 27-70v, 1787; vol. 292, exp. 4, no. #3, fs. 1-6v, 1788; vol. 292, exp. 4, no. #7, 


fs. 2-5, 1792; vol. 38, exp. 3, fs. 46-51, 1805; vol. 28, exp. 5, fs. 242-248v, 1808; vol. 53, exp. 17, fs. 453-461 ,1808; vol. 
53, exp. 12,fs. 396-399v, 1809; vol. 53, exp. 12, fs. 365-371, 1810; vol. 67, exp. 19, fs. 381-386, 1811; AGN Consulado 
Vol. 47, exp. 5, fs, 298-301, 1817; vol. 47, exp. 6, fs. 302-309,1818; AHNMP, Libros de Empeijios, Caja 1,Vol. 1, fs. 85, 


85v, 129, 175v,1802. 
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accepted these “forbidden” goods. A few were repeat offenders: for example, Cristéval 
Rodriguez commited this crimetwenty times, Rafael Marquez ten times, and Julian Morel 
five times. 

Not all goods that could be used by someone while working are captured in Tables 
49 and 50. For example, musical instruments, the tools of the trade for musicians, are not 
included. A handful of mandolins and guitars are in the sample, with more of the latter in 
the later years. Only partially represented in the tool tables are equipment of the 
housekeeping trade, which had both reproduction and production purposes. Household 
goods were under the charge of housewives, mothers, and domestic servants as part of 
their housekeeping duties. Included among these were cloth matresses, sheets and other 
bedding, tableware, and children’s clothing. Wives and mothers were not paid for work 
done with these items, while domestic servants were compensated in some way. Some 
work done in the home -- ironing and sewing -- is discussed below. 

Tools for textile production were the most valuable. This trade had the greatest 
variety of tools and materials on pawnshop shelves in late colonial Mexico City. Itis 
probable that many of the cloth prendas in pawnshops were also tools of a sort of the 
clothing trade, though they are not included in the tables above as it impossible to know if 
they represent the stock of a seamstress or part of a personal wardrobe. An inventory 
taken in February, 1810, at the vinareria at the comer of the Bridge of Jestis Nazareno and 
San Felipe de Jestis street invites speculation on this matter. In late 1809, a woman 
identified only as “Rufina” pawned seven pieces of vieja capichola (old woven silk) and a 
piece of blue suit lining for a total of 1 peso 4 reales. As these are pieces of fabric and not 


whole garments, it is likely that they came from the shelves of a sewing workshop. Four 


TABLE 50. 


WORK-RELATEDGOODS IN Pawn, 1902-1914 
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Good Loan Year Customer Pawnshop 
clothing trades 

gold thimble 1 peso 1873 Vicente Quiroz Monte No. 3 
loom 2 pesos 1904 Puente Verénica 
scissors case 1 peso 1904 Diaz Verdnica 
sewing machine 34 pesos 1914 Hermdandez Escand6n 
hand sewing machine 6 pesos 1914 Morales Calvo 
Singer sewing machine 30 pesos 1914 Esquivel Calvo 
Singer sewing machine 35 pesos 1914 Romero Calvo 
Singer sewing machine 50 pesos 1914 Sanchez Calvo 
Monarch sewing mach. 40 pesos 1914 Prieto Calvo 
metal-working: 

tin-working tools 5 pesos 1904 Flores Verénica 
tin-cutting shears 3 pesos 7centavos 1914 Hernandez Escand6n 
tin-cutting shears 50 centavos 1914 Hernandez Escand6n 
soldering iron 50 centavos 1914 Alva Escand6n 
riveting anvil 50 centavos 1914 Hemdandez Escandén 
steel slab 1 peso 1914 Solis Escand6n 
wood-working: 

carpenter's lead 25 centavos 1914 Sanchez Escand6én 
sander/planer 50 centavos 1914 Hernandez Escand6n 
sander/planer 1 peso 1914 Posada Escand6én 
sander/planer 1 peso 1914 Diaz Escandon 
masonry 

mold 50 centavos 1914 Ortiz Escand6n 
masonry plane 36 centavos 1914 Diaz Escand6n 
commerce 

scale 1 peso 1914 Garrido Escand6n 
Romana scale 5 pesos 1914 Diaz Escand6n 
housekeeping [commercialized or personal | 

pots and pans 5 centavos 1873 Guadalupe Tobaoda Monte No. 3 
carpet brush 50 centavos 1914 Velasco Escand6n 
carpet brush 75 centavos 1914 Martinez Escandén 
iron 50 centavos 1914 Ortiz Escandon 
2 irons I peso 1914 Ruiz Escand6n 
2 irons 1 peso 1914 Pérez Escand6én 
iron 50 centavos 1914 Vélez Escand6n 
iron 50 centavos 1914 Hernandez Escand6n 
2 irons 1 peso 1914 Diaz Escand6én 
2 irons 1 peso 1914 Solis Escandén 
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TABLE 50. -- Continued 


WoRK-RELATEDGOODS IN PAWN, 1902-1914 


Good Loan Year __Customer Pawnshop 
electriciron 2 pesos 1914 Gonzalez Calvo 
electric iron 3 pesos 1914 Garcia Calvo 
white-collar tools 

typewriter 33 pesos 1914 Hemdandez Escand6n 
calculation kit 3 pesos 1914 Pérez Calvo 
reproducer 2 pesos 1914 Pérez Calvo 
other tools 

machine 4 pesos 1904 Rios Veronica 
old machines 3 pesos 1904 Ramérez Verdnica 
hand machine 6 pesos 1914 Pérez Escand6n 
hand machine 4 pesos 1914 Herrera Escandén 
tube valve | peso 1914 Pérez Escand6n 
iron hand 37 centavos 1914 Sanchez Escand6n 
iron press 50 centavos 1914 Ortiz Escandén 


other customers listed in the inventory have pieces of cloth in pawn, perhaps suggesting 
that this wineshop was located in a garment district.'*' 

By the turn of the twentieth century, the nature of work-related goods pawned with 
neighhborhood brokers had changed, and it was no longer illegal to pawn work tools. 
Other signs of change are evident in the lists of tools. A comparison of Tables 49 and 50 
suggests the demise of artisan trades, except for clothing construction. There is a greater 
variety of artisan crafts represented in the earlier data.'** Few pawned tools were of much 
value after 1900, except those that represented new clothing technology. Sewing 


machines and the “white collar” tools such as the typewriter fall into this new technological 


'*! AGN Consulado, vol. 53, exp. 12, fs. 365-371. 


'*? Table 49 is drawn from a sample of over 3,000 pawning transactions around the turn of 
the nineteenth century, with tools representing 2.3 percent. Table SO is drawn from a 
smaller sample of just over 1,000, with tools 4 percent, at the turn of the twentieth 
century, a time when the pawning business was booming. 
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category. The prevalence of sewing machines is notable. This mechanized tool 
represented an important capital investment for women sewing out of their homes, whether 
working for themselves or putting-out partially finished garments for industrial middlemen. 
This commercialization of the clothing construction and mending facet of household labor 
is evidenced by the increasing number of costureras (seamstresses) during the Porfirian 
era. A further step in the clothing business was becoming a modista (dressmaker). The 
increasing numbers in this occupation represented an incipient middle class of female small 
entrepreneurs. Both tiers of independent businesswomen had to compete with the growing 
number of workers, mostly women, in clothing factories as well as male tailors.'** In 
1903, tailors lodged a complaint that José Mendoza, who owned a pawnshop on the corner 
of Miguel Lopez and Berdeja streets, accepted unfinished pieces such as sleeves and collars 
from their employees as loan collateral. The tailors argued that the broker should know that 
these goods do not belong to the assistants as they were incomplete garments.'** 

Sewing machines found their way to pawnshops along different paths. In March, 
1903, the owner of the pawnshop on the Jestis bridge had to hand over a "New Home™ 
sewing machine that belonged to the Industrial School for Orphans. The director of the 
school had found the corresponding pawn ticket (noting the 45 peso loan secured) under 


the pillow of'a student, Elpidio Luna, who had apparently stolen the machine from the 


'?3 The published census totals for the Porfiriato are presented in México, Ministerio de 
Fomento, Direcci6n General de Estadistica, Censo General de la Repitblica Mexicana. 1895 
(México: Oficina Tipografica de la Secretaria de Fomento, 1898); México, Secretaria de 
Fomento, Colonizacion e Undustria, Direccién General de Estadistica, Censo de Poblacion 
por Entidades, 1900. Distrito Federal (México: Oficina Tipografica de la Secretaria de 
Fomento, 1904); and México, Direccién General de Estadistica, Censo de Poblacidn de los 
Estados Unidos Mexicanos, 1910 (México: Oficina Impresora de la Secretaria de 
Hacienda, Departamento de Fomento, 1918). 


'*+ AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empeiios, vol. 1422, exp. 43. 
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school.'*> Later that same year, the White Sewing Machine Company accused the same 
pawnbroker from the Jestis bridge of breaking the law by accepting in pawn a machine 
without asking for the ownership papers. The Company claimed that the machine had not 
been paid for, and the “owner” had no right to pawn it. The government sided with the 
broker in this case, and the Company only got their machine back by paying off the 50 


126 


peso loan.“ When pawnbrokers closed their shops after revolutionary decrees severely 
limited the interests they could charge in 1914, a group of seamstresses were caught 
without their production tools. During a production slump these women had to pawn their 
sewing machines. Now they had new orders for military uniforms and the money to 
redeem their machines, but the pawnbrokers refused to open their doors so that they could 
redeem them.'*’ The Monte de Piedad offices would not take sewing machines until 1918, 
and then only in special cases “to offer the needy more opportunities for help.“'** 

The large number of irons in the pawned good inventories in the later period may 
reflect an increase in the availability of this small appliance by housekeepers. The washing 
and pressing of clothes was a branch of commercialized housekeeping done by women for 
a number of client households in the middle-nineteenth century, while in Porfiran census 
the numbers of laundresses and pressers decreased. [t may be that laundering came under 
the purview of household servants supervised by middle and upperclass matrons, or that 
even working class housewives acquired them. When in need of quick cash, the 
housewife may have deemed the iron dispensible, or the servant who used it may have seen 


it as an opportunity, both cases leading to its being hocked at the corner pawnshop. The 


'25 AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 35. 
'*° AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, ex. 37. 
'*7 AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 407. 


'°8 Cabrera Siles and Escandon, Historia, p. 85. 
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inventory of irons reveals something else as well. A few are specified as “electric irons,” 
another reflection of the changes in technology that occurred during the Porfiriato. 

The jewelry listings in the twentieth century inventories can also suggest work- 
related pawning. There are a few repeat male customers in the neighborhood that appear to 
have been involved in the jewelry business, whether as a producer or a wholesaler. For 
example, José Ynfante pawned over the course of six months in 1872 and 1873, five sets 
of brillante stones, eight strings of pearls, three necklaces, a ring, and ten watches. It 
could be he was a pawnbroker himself, pawning goods that had been pawned with him. 
He also pawned a pistol at the Monte branch. However, the number of gem stones, raw 
materials for making jewelry, suggest that he may have been a jeweler. Some days, 
Ynfante visited the Monte branch a few times in one day. For example, on July 19, 1872, 
as customer number 407 he panwed a string of pearls for 3 pesos, and as customer number 
411 (a short time later?) he pawned another string of pearls for 4 pesos. Perhaps he needed 
to pawn stock items in order to obtain materials to finish an order of jewels. For another 
example of a probable jeweler, Agustin Posadas pawned four strings of pearls for 8 pesos 
in the morning on November 14, 1873, and then a handful of loose gem stones for 20 
pesos in the afternoon of the same day.'~” 

Modernity is visible on the shelves of the early twentieth century pawnshops. 
Carriage acessories are replaced by automotive parts. There are more books, bicycles, 
clocks, eyeglasses, furniture, and knick-knacks. From the inventory of the Calvo 
pawnshop as well pawnshops and neighborhood Monte branches listed in Appendices I, J, 
and K, clothing was less valuable by the early twentieth century. In the Verdnica 
pawnshop inventory for 1903, only 25 percent of the goods were cloth (both clothes and 


linens), a reversal of trends at the beginning of the nineteenth century when cloth items 


'2° AGN Gobernacién, 4th section, vol. 873(7), exp. 1, fs. 6-73v. 
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could make up 75 percent of corner store inventories. At the Verdnica pawnshop, 24 
percent of goods were ceramic dishware, 16 percent timepieces, 10 percent jewelry, and 15 
percent personal accessories such as handbags, eyeglasses, shoes, and umbrellas, along 
with furniture, frames and light fixtures.'*° 

The Calvo pawnshop, whose inventory is listed in Table 51 and represents the 
latest data used for this study, had virtually no jewelry or cloth up for auction, but instead a 
lot of work-related goods and “modern” items such as watches, appliances, bicycles, and 
automobile parts. Itin many ways constitutes both a snapshot of the material state of the 
culture in 1914 and a testament to recent changes. This list tells us what was expendable 
enough to sit in pawnshops and what was new. A customer named Reyes pawned history 
itself, or five volumes of Mexico a través de los siglos (by Vicente Riva Palacio), for 25 
pesos, an amount well above the average of 9 pesos. Next to the history books were 
three tomes of the Bible pawned by Garcia, three medical books pawned by Hernandez, 
three novels, and a dictionary. Apparently, tools of literacy were good investments. 

The only obvious continuity from earlier times evident in the later inventories is the 
pawning of jewelry. especially in the Monte de Piedad. The most obvious changes are the 
technological tools and cameras, as well as other modem goods that symbolized a change 
in the pace of life, or at least a concern with the value of time. Watches were pawned in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century, but they served as much as jewelry as they did as 
timepieces. In Branch No. 2 of the Monte de Piedad, 38 percent of the stolen goods (82 


items) in 1902 were pocket watches.'*' In the Verénica pawnshop, 33 percent of the 


'5° AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1429, exp. 442. 
'*" AHCM Gobierno del Distrito Empefios, vol. 1422, exp. 5, f. 17. 


doll 


clothing 
petticoat 
cape 


religious items 


reliquary 
rosary 


personal hygiene items 
shaving machine 

teeth case 

syringe 

wash basin and pitcher 


accessories 
leather wallet 
cigar holder 


automotive 

car light 

car horn 

car mileage meter 
brakes and wheel drum 


musical instruments 
vitriola 
clarinet 


books 

novels 

Bible 

dictionary 
medical (set of 3) 
history (set of 5) 


TABLE Sl. 


GoobDs IN PAWN, CALVO EvtPENo, 1914 


pet pet et et Nae 


ot pt pet ree A) 


white collar tools 
calculating kit 
pen set 
typewnter 


clothing trades 

manual sewing machine 
sewing machine 

Singer sewing machine 


service ware 
silver set 


appliances 

electric iron 

electric coffee pot 
gas stove 

portable telephones 


household adornment 
paintings 


furniture 
mirror 
tables 
wood bed 


weapons 
rifle 


miscellaneous 
camera 
bicycle 


—— ev 
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goods on the shelves in June, 1903 were clocks and watches. The Calvo and Escand6n 
pawnshop inventories from 1914 have fewer watches; more notable among the big-dollar 


items were bicycles, as noted in Table 52. 


TABLE 52. 


BICYCLES IN PAWNSHHOPS, 1914 


Pawnshop Year Customer Bicycle Loan 

Escand6n 1914 Sanchez Triumph 12 pesos 
Castro no brand name 30 pesos 

Calvo 1914 Sanchez Opal 25 pesos 
Astorga old 10 pesos 
Miranda damaged 15 pesos 


While bicycles had been in Mexico since the 1870s, they became widely popular 
amongst those who could afford them in the 1890s. Bicycling clubs and races proliferated 
throughout the country, and many different brands such as Rambler, Steams, and 
Columbia (mostly from the United States) competed on the market, with the first 
commercial repair shop opening on Dolores street in 1896. The theft of bicycles was a 
problem, as they were easy to ride off with. A historian of Porfirian culture argues that 
riders believed that bicycles “offered a way to speed the progress of society,” with healthy 
exercise the most immediate benefit.'*~ The bicycle was said to have liberated women, 
some of whom donned the bloomers conspicuously missing from the pawnshop data. That 


bicycles are not in the 1902 pawnshop data but rather the 1914 data suggests that perhaps 


'5° Quote from Beezley, Judas, p. 48. This discussion of the bicycle comes from pp. 41- 
52. 
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by the revolutionary period, the fad had died down and the old weathered bicycles were 


deemed more expendable and more useful as collateral than transportation. 


Concluding thoughts 

This glimpse into the shelves of pawnshops and the novels of the nineteenth 
century make quite clear the central role that material goods and pawning activity played in 
the daily lives of a great many residents of Mexico City. Inhabitants used goods to 
transcend boundaries of social mobility. The state attempted to control access to certain 
items and the pawning of others, with limited success. People ignored sumptuary laws just 
as they ignored laws about forbidden goods, stealing and fencing. Goods were a medium 
of cultural expression, as typical popular outfits and elite fashions marked distinctions. 
Goods were also a line of credit, permitting the owner to secure cash loans for subsistence, 
consumption, and production. Goods also served as cultural credit, used to acquire 
something new as certain goods were traded for access to other things, whether they be 
tangible such as drinks, outfits, jewelry, or abstractions such as image and luxury. The 
cultural currency of material goods aided in building self-perceptions as well as the 
perceptions of others. Pawning activity took people into credit relationships with brokers 
in comer stores and liquor establishments quite frequently. This activity also entailed inter- 
household relations that determined what goods would be taken to the pawnshop and on 
what occasions. 

Douglas and [sherwood have argued that goods can be read for information. The 
pawned goods addressed in detail here tell us about the kinds of people and households 
engaging in pawning activity. Most of the goods pawned were goods customarily used by 
women, whether clothing, jewelry or household goods. Seventy percent of clients were 


women. Yet, men were close to half the clients, and many of them pawned “female” 
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goods. Almost as many women as men pawned work tools. Only a handful of women 
pawned weapons. 

A number of perhaps contradictory conclusions are suggested by this gendered 
nature of goods. The preponderance of women clients and female goods may mean that 
indeed most pawning transactions were extensions of women’s domestic duties in 
managing the household. It may also reflect the many female headed households in the 
city, and certainly reflects the demographic majority of women in the city. This pawning 
activity by women might also be part of a movement to independence by individual 
women, perhaps securing cash loans on the sly to ease their dependence on a male relative. 
Women had clearer ownership and access to goods than cash throughout the nineteenth 
century, and pawning may have been a way for them to take advantage of the value of 
material objects. Yet, the fact that almost half the clients were men but most of the goods 
were female may reflect patriarchal power relations within households, where women’s 
possessions were deemed more expendable than men’s. Lastly, the women in the clothing 
trades that pawned tools of their trade make it obvious that women were working fora 
living in addition to carrying out their domestic duties in this period. All of these findings 
serve to illustrate material culture as process, with decision-making and economic activities 
tied to physical goods and cultural attitudes. 

The goods in the sample provide information on the ethnic nature of the pawning 
population. The fact that few Auipiles, sarapes, machetes, and metates are pawned might 
suggest that there are not a lot of Indians among the clientele. Yet, the many sdbanas and 

jresadas pawned in drinking establishments could be the humble possessions of Indian 
clients. It may also be that many urban Indians were acculturated or assimilated into the 
general mestizo society and as such are hard to identify in terms of differentiated material 
possessions. In any case, it is very likely that in the early period most clients with Indian 


backgrounds would have taken their business to the neighborhood shops and not the Monte 
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de Piedad, as is true for the working-class in general. There are few work tools in the 
Monte ledgers, and fewer clothes than in the private stores. 

The perception by state agents, brokers and customers that most of the pawning 
clientele were destitute is wrong. Douglas and Isherwood suggest that it is not just whether 
or not people have enough to eat that defines poverty, but rather access to resources to 
obtain enough to eat. The poorest households and individuals in Mexico City might not 
have had any extra possessions to pawn. As such, the clientele of the neighborhood shops 
were probably not the poorest. And the clientele who took jewels to the Monte de Piedad 
were even better off. The culture of pawning depended on the possession of collateral -- 
however humble -- to secure credit. Those that most needed loans probably could not 
secure them. 

The typical pawned goods changed from cloth to clocks. Housekeeping and 
artisanal tools continued to be pawned throughout the nineteenth century. By the 
beginning of the twentieth century, cloth’s primary position in the hierarchy of pawned 
goods diminished, due to the increase in factory-made clothing and its decreasing value. 
While working as a seamstress was still a common occupation for women, by the late 
nineteenth century they invested in sewing machines, which often found their way as 
collateral to pawnshop shelves. There were more watches and furniture in the casas de 
empefo at the end of the century than there were in the pu/perias of the beginning of the 
century. These material changes reflected economic changes, with more conspicuous 
consumption among a growing middle class, and a new emphasis of time discipline that 


was a product of industrialization and modernization. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


When pawnshops talk, what do they say? They tell us about the weave of 
relationships in which the economic, political, and cultural aspects of daily life were 
interlocked. The pawning process constituted relations between and among state and 
society, the negotiation of governance, the intersection of patriarchy and capitalism, and the 
links between politics, business and the household. Gender relations, associations of 
brokers and customers, changes in cultural expression and material hierarchies -- the 
pawnshop was the arena for all of these inter-connected experiences. Material life was 
lived out in rich and poor households, workshops, bars, and pawnshops. Both access to 
and control of possessions and of collateral credit shaped the way everyday people of 
different genders, classes, and ethnicities, experienced colonialism, liberalism, capitalism, 
and ultimately revolution. 

A few historiographical generations have passed since Braudel established the links 
between material life and capitalism. The findings of this study of the pawning process 
suggest that the political companions to capitalism -- liberalism and the growth of the 
republican state -- are also linked to material culture. Through its mediating and regulating 
role in material credit relations, the liberal state that was painfully forged on the crumbling 
colonial edifice struggled to come to terms with popular economic and cultural concerns. 
Taking the “long” view, we find that by the revolutionary era, the state in some ways came 
full circle, returning to colonial prohibitions on the right to eam profits through high 
interest rates and the colonial paternalism that aimed to guarantee popular access to credit 
and material well-being. 

This study of pawning finds both continuities from the colonial era and changes in 


the transition from colonial to republican rule. But many of the changes did not come 
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precisely at the time of Independence in the early 1820s, but instead occurred gradually 
beginning in the 1830s. Pawning legislation changed in the 1840s, which is also when the 
nature of the businesses engaged in pawning was transformed, and continued to change as 
the state’s role in the pawning process changed. When the new casa de empefio emerged, 
pawning was not a terribly lucrative business. With the elimination of anti-usury laws, 
however, profits skyrocketed along with soaring interest rates. The nature of state 
intervention increased paradoxically as the liberal state was consolidated. Liberal 
governments developed detailed legislation that addressed every aspect of the pawning 
process (with the important exception of interest rates), and they steadily increased taxation 
on pawning businesses. Political changes do have a place in this local study of economic 
and cultural processes. The transition from colonial to national rule was not so important, 
as transformations were gradual in both the pawning institutions and their governance. The 
transition from liberal to revolutionary rule, however, brought more immediate change. 
Conflictual relations among brokers, clients and the state increased, resulting in the ultimate 
demise of the empenios. 

An important symbol of continuity since the colonial era, is the Monte de Piedad, a 
charitable institution established by the state with a private pious donation in the 1770s in 
the midst of the Bourbon reform era. While the Monte itself underwent important 
changes, especially when it expanded into branch offices in the 1860s, it was constantly 
open for business (except during the turbulent days of the revolution) during the long 
nineteenth century, and often in financial trouble. The continued prevalence of women 
among the clientele also stands out. The discourse about needy clients continued, as did 
the unsavory reputation of the pawnbroker. Brokers continued to be Spaniards throughout 
the century, or at least identified as such by society. A segregation of the pawning 


clientele, with the working class pawning in private shops and the middle class pawning in 
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the public shops, continued, to some extent even after the Monte de Piedad expanded in the 
barrios of the city. Both pawnbrokers and clients continued to disregard state efforts to 
regulate the movement of goods in and out of pawnshops. At the same time, both brokers 
and clients continued to turn to the state to negotiate better terms for their end of the credit 
relationship. Business rhythms and patterns were other constants throughout the 
nineteenth century. Pawnshops remained on the same comers for decades, while at the 
same time there was a steady turnover in their ownership. The continued prevalence of 
cloth as collateral is also remarkable, though it loses value with the passing of the 
nineteenth century and is replaced by signs of modernity like watches and table clocks, 
bicycles and sewing machines. The history of pawning confirms that cultural change 
occurs more slowly, though it notably sped up with industrialization at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

As women made up more than half of the population throughout the nineteenth 
century, their numbers among the clientele is not surprising. However, given a growing 
liberal discourse of domesticity that relegated women to the home as a “private” sphere, the 
numbers of women engaged in pawning transactions that took them into the streets and into 
business relationships is significant. All of these women left the home and visited 
commercial establishments in the public (and supposedly male) sector of business. Given 
women’s insertion into capitalist structures -- as domestic servants, as artisans, as 
seamstresses, as vendors, decreasingly as shopkeepers -- low wages for women was one 
factor that compelled women of various civil, economic and social statuses to turn to retail 
stores and pawnshops for credit needs. Wives and mothers; women in free unions; single 
mothers and widows; small artisans and women producing products for the market at 
home -- all were represented among pawnshop clientele. The state believed that it was 


mostly women who tured to pawnshops for credit, and assumed that all were parents in 
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need of cash and credit to provide for their families. This belief may have been the basis 
for steps taken by the colonial state to protect the welfare of “needy women.” The colonial 
state obligated corner grocers to provide credit services by accepting pawns from their 
customers. 

Women provisioning their households transcended ideological boundaries. 
Pawning credit is an obvious bridge between supposed public and private spheres of 
outside world and home. This kind of petty credit reached outside of the domestic unit to 
procure funds in the public arena to maintain the home. The public/private split could never 
have been simple for women who worked, even less for women who headed households. 
Daily activities such as shopping, pawning, and working -- whether done by men or 
women -- permeate public/private boundaries. In terms of the colonial and national state 
and the separate spheres, it is clear in Catholic ideology that these boundaries are ideal. 

The colonial state in New Spain was both absolutist and Catholic, with a strict gendered 
doctrine of obedience. The new national governments employed a liberal ideology that 
replicated the colonial separate spheres. Yet, through the legislative process, state policy 
on pawning and credit mechanisms bridged the private and public. Gayaatri Spivak states 
that law can "jump the frontier between the private and the public domain."' I suggest that 
the frontier itself is fictive, and households and stores are in the same social field. 

It was not just poor women that made use of popular credit mechanisms, as the 
public discourse emphasized -- middle-class women also used pawnshops, especially the 
Monte de Piedad, perhaps also to stretch household budgets, or to finance consumption of 
luxury goods and keep up with changing fashions. “Provisioning” takes on a different 
hue in middle class households were there are different standards for determining what was 
'Gayaatri Chakravorty Spivak in "Can the Subaltern Speak?" in Patrick Williams and Laura 


Chrisman, eds. Colonial Discourse and Post-Colonial Theory (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1994), p. 94. 
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basic and what was luxury. And the basic items like cloth -- the category of goods most 
often pawned -- would have been of a different quality generally in these middling homes, 
and as such represented a different level of investment and a larger line of credit. [t would 
not have always been the mistress of a well-off household who actually performed the 
pawning transaction. Certainly Indian, mestizo and mulatta servants (and black and mulatta 
slaves in the colonial period) certainly did the pawning for their Spanish, creole and 
mestizo employers. 

To some extent, pawning may have served to mitigate patriarchal economic 
relations. The relegation of women to low-paying jobs coupled with husbands’ control 
over a married woman’s wages meant that women had less access to a generally cash-poor 
economy. What women running households (whether ones they headed or those headed 
by men) did have access to were material goods, including goods brought to the marriage 
in downes or goods inherited while married. The pawning of household and personal 
possessions allowed women to compensate for their earning disadvantage. Pawning did 
not allow women to escape patriarchy altogether, however. As most pawnbrokers were 
men throughout the nineteenth century. the broker-client relationship was a patriarchal one 
for women. 

Contrary to a public discourse that identified poor women as the primary and most 
deserving pawning clients, pawning was a cross-class phenomenon engaged in by both 
men and women. Household financing was not the only motive for pawning. The 
evidence is clear that a variety of production needs prompted regular trips to the 
pawnbroker by men and women, whether shoemakers or seamstresses. Consumption 
motives are less obvious in the material data, but certainly obtained. The travel literature 


and novels of the nineteenth century suggest that men and women expressed cultural 
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identities of gender, class and race through consumption (for men, most notoriously of 
liquor) . The pawnshop was both an arena of cultural credit and a place to go shopping. 

Embedded in the pawning process were relations between brokers and clients, 
brokers and the state, and clients and the state. Pawnbrokers and pawning customers felt 
the presence of the state -- a plural state in various persuasions (i.e. liberal, conservative. 
foreign, local) and multiple actors (i.e. presidents, administrators, legislators, inspectors, 
etc.) chiefly through regulation of the pawning business sector. They engaged this fluid 
state, sometimes in negotiation with and sometimes in defiance of the rule of law. Brokers 
encountered various state agents -- inspectors, tax collectors, judges -- as the government 
intervened in business relations. Through the petition process, brokers and clients took 
their concerns to the top of state structures -- engaging the viceroy or president of the 
country, governors of the federal district, ministers of Gobernacidén. 

The pawning business, like other commercial enterprises. was closely watched, 
though not always successfully regulated, by first colonial and then national administrators, 
as well as by municipal sovernments. Private pawnbrokers were beholden to different 
state agencies. In the colonial period they were under the jurisdiction of the Consulado. 
In the republican era they were pushed from one office to another as jurisdictional issues 
were worked out between the Ministry of Gobernacién, the Government of the Federal 
District, and the Ayuntamiento of Mexico City. Private pawnbrokers came into contact 
and conflict increasingly with the liberal state over issues of regulation and taxation. 

The colonial state mediated between retail pawnbrokers and their clientele, and 
added the Monte de Piedad as an alternative. From the beginning of this story, the state 
tried to control the flow of material goods in and out of pawnshops. The early republican 
governments followed colonial patterns, until 1842 when pawning regulations were 
codified to account for the development of the new establishment, the casa de empefio. 


Ensuing liberal, conservative, and imperial governments were faced with non-compliance 
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of brokers with pawning regulations. The Porfiriato saw a stronger national state, at least 
in the sense of clearer and more regular intervention in and regulation of the pawning 
business. This intervention was in contrast to the laissez-faire policy in labor relations. 
Empeferos were a source of revenue and faced a variety ofitaxes. Yet, brokers continually 
disregarded new and old regulations, and were sometimes punished with closings and 
fines. The revolutionary state, while still young in 1914, was strong enough to topple the 
pawnshop business sector by limiting it to the interest level of the Monte de Piedad. 

The regulation of credit mechanisms by the state may have served a stabilizing role 
as different governments attempted to keep interest rates low enough for the poor to access 
credit. But control had its limits. The pawning evidence suggests that who pawned what, 
where, and for how long was mostly determined by the pawning clientele, not by the state. 
The residents of the city disregarded state prohibitions on pawning artisans’ tools (until this 
was no longer against the law), and weapons and other state goods up until the revolution. 
Decisions made in the home about what was expendable or what was needed, decisions 
made by a wide variety of people about what to steal and where to fence it. and decisions 
by pawnbrokers to charge higher interest rates did more to shape pawning practice than did 
government regulation. Nonetheless, had pawning not existed as a regular recourse 
throughout the century, residents might have been more rebellious. Pawning outlets did 
provide a safety net of sorts. 

The old colonial administrative maxim obede=zco pero no cumplo, or “I obey but I 
do not comply,” was certainly operative at a popular level throughout the period of 
transition to republican rule. Both brokers and clients contested state attempts to control the 
content and nature of pawning transactions. The material culture in the barrios of Mexico 
City was shaped by attitudes of'defiance, or in a milder sense, residents did what they 
needed to do to run their households and their businesses despite the imperatives of law. 


They were operating under perhaps higher laws, one of survival and consumption for 
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clients, and one of profit for brokers, laws underwritten by both necessity and luxury in an 
economy where credit was essential at all levels, and negotiation of resources from day to 


day required flexibility. 
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APPENDIX A. 


OcCUPATIONAL NICKNAMES OF PAWNING CUSTOMERS 
FROM 39 RETAIL INVENTORIES, 1787-1825 


female. 


pulperias 


Asadurera (roaster) 
Biscochera (biscuit-maker) 


Botinera (5) (button-seller or maker) 


Casera (2) (landlady) 


Chiclera (3) (chewing-gum seller) 


Cigarrera (cigar maker) 


Cohetera (2) (fireworks-maker) 


Cuerdera (rope vendor) 
Encajera (lace maker) 

Florera (4) (flower vendor) 
Lechera (3) (milk maid) 
Mandadera (5) (errand runner) 
Molendera (grinder) 

Pafiera (wool cloth vendor) 
Vinatera (wine store owner) 
Zapatera (3) (shoemaker) 


vinaterias 
Gallinera (chicken raiser) 
tlendas mixtas 


Corredora (broker) 


male 


pulperias 


Albanil (carpenter) 

Barbero (barber) 

Biscochero (biscuit-maker) 
Bodegonero (warehouse owner) 
Carbonero (carbon vendor) 

Carnicero (butcher) 

Clerigo (cleric) 

Cohetero (2) (fireworks maker) 
Confitero (candy maker)Jicarero (gourd 
seller) 

Maestro (2) (teacher; master crafstman) 
Maestro Tejedor (master weaver) 
Mufiuequero (2) (doll maker) 
Rosariero (rosary maker) 

Soldado (2) (soldier) 

Tejedor (4) (weaver) 

Tintorero (dyer) 

Tocinero (2) (pig butcher) 

Vinatero (wine store owner) 

Zapatero (shoemaker) 


vinaterias 


Barbero (barber) 

Cantero (singer) 
Cochero(coachman) 

Frutero (fruit vendor) 
Jaulero (2) (birdcage vendor) 
Pintor (painter) 

Sargento (sargeant) 

Sillero (saddle maker) 
Tejedor (weaver) 


tiendas mixtas 


Cocinero (cook) 
Nebero (2) (ice cream maker) 
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APPENDIX B. 
CONVERSO FAMILY NAMES CROSS-REFERENCED WITH RETAIL OWNERS 


Alonso (1) 
Alvarez (2) 
Arellano (3) 
Anas (1) 

Dias (1) 
Fernandez (14) 
Gil (2) 
Gutiérrez (10) 
Herrera (3) 
L6épez (10) 
Mendoza (2) 
Perez (17) 
Ramirez (6) 
Rodriguez (25) 
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APPENDIX C. 


STORES WITH CONTINUOUS OWNERSHIP IN THE FAMILY 


pulperias 

Comer of Chiquis and Colegio de Santos 
Don Jose Rodriguez 1806 
Don Antonio Rodriguez 1815 


Ortega, corner of Bustamante y Damas 
Don Domingo Gil Toboada_ 1781 


Don Bermando Gil 1806 

Don Bernando Gil 1808 

Don Bernando Gil 185 
Corner of Provincia 

Don Josef Morales [781 

D Rafael Morales 1806 

D Rafael Morales 1815 


tiendas mixtas 


Arquito, in front of the Arcos de Belem 


Don Justo Udias 1803 
Don Justo Udias 1806 
Don Justo Udias 1808 
“Doria Monica, [815 


hija de Don Justo Udias” 


Corner of Cruz Vidriada and Las Mochas 


Don Manuel Fuentes 1781 
Don Antonio Fuentes 1803 
Don Antonio Fuentes 1806 
Don Antonio Fuentes 1808 
Comer of Las Moras 
Don Bartholome Rivas 1781 
Don José Rivas 1803 
Don José Rivas 1806 
Don José Rivas 1808 
Corner of the Parroquia de la Palma 
Dofia Francisca Torres 1806 
Dofia Teresa Torres 1815 


Corner of the Pila de Sota and San Fernando 


Don José Quixano 1803 
Don Y gnacio Quixano 1806 


Don Mariano Quixano 1808 
Don Y gnacio Quixano 1815 


Comer of Plazuela del Factor and Puerta Falsa 


Don Domingo Gil Taboada_ ‘11781 
Don Bernardo Gil 1806 
Don Bernardo Gil 1808 


Corner of San Agustin 
Don José Montes de Oca 1803 
Don José Montes de Oca 1806 
Don Agustin MontesdeOca 1815 


Corner of Santo Domingo and Medinas 
Don Venancio Estanillo 1815 
Dofia Carmen Estanillo 1843 


[also as Dofia Maria del Carmen Cacho] 


Sto Domingo, letra A no. 4 


Don LorenzoTorices 1806 
Don Hypolito Torices 1815 
tienda/vinateria 


Puente de Tesontlale 


Don Luis Rivera 1815 
Don José Rivera 1843 
vinaterias 


Gigante, corner of Puente Blanco 
Dojfia Jacinta Cordova 1806 
Don Antonio Cordova 1843 


APPENDIX D. 


DisPostrion OF PRENDAS CUMPLIDAS AT ‘THE MONTE DE PIEDAD, 1802 

Gender of Date Date Loan Sale Date Paid 
Item(s) Customer Pawned Sold Amount Price Difference to Customer 
2 pearl bracelets/ diamond necklace M Jan.4.  May25 250 pesos 300 pesos 50 pesos Jul 30, 1803 
Gold cigarette case w/ diamond F Jan.4 Sep.9 45 pesos 60 pesos 15 pesos Sep 18 
12 spoons/ 12 forks M Jan.4 = Oct.9 70 pesos 74 pesos 4 pesos Nov 1] 
Linen petticoats/ white shawl F Jan.8  Aug.12 6 pesos 7 pesos 4 reales | peso 4 reales Sep 23 
New rebozo F Jan. 11 Aug.17 2 pesos 4 pesos 2 pesos --- 
Reliquary and gold chain F Jan. 11 Sep. 5 7 pesos 7 pesos 
Diamond earrings/ hat-twist M Jan. 15  Sep.9 75 pesos 120 pesos 45 pesos Sep 9 
2 emerald & diamond _hat-twists M Jan. 15 Oct. 9 8 pesos 8 pesos 
String of pearls/ pearl & M Jan.2 Oct. 16 113 pesos 150 pesos 37 pesos Oct 16 

diamond earrings 
String of pearts/ pearl & F Jan. 29 Nov. 23 20 pesos 50 pesos 30 pesos Dec 18 
diamond earrings 

2 plates F Feb.8 Sep.9 34 pesos 34 pesos 6 reales 6 reales Apr 24, 1804 
2 plates F Feb. 15 Dec. 14 34 pesos 34 pesos 
Waist-coat M Feb. 22) Oct.9 3 pesos 3 pesos 4 reales 4 reales Jun 23, 1803 
Cotton print petticoat F Feb. 26 Oct.9 3 pesos 4 pesos ] peso Oct 20 
Child’s poncho/ 2 rebozos F Mar.1 Oct.23 8 pesos 12 pesos 4 pesos Oct 23 
Piece of cavo cloth F Mar.3 Nov. 23 6 pesos 7 pesos ] peso --- 
3 spoons/ 2 forks M Mar.5 Nov.9 — 12 pesos 13 pesos 6 reales 1! peso 6 reales Nov 11 
overcoat/ silk lapel F Mar. 26 Oct. 23 6 pesos 7 pesos ] peso Nov 6 
Cotton print tunic F Mar. 29 Nov 23 8 pesos 10 pesos 2 pesos Oct 26, 1803 
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APPENDIX E. 


SAMPLE OF PAWNsHOPS, 1836-1880 


Year Number in Sample 
1836 5 
1840 2 
1841 1 
1842 103 
1843 3 
1844 3 
1845 l 
1846 8 
1854 35 
1855 12 
1856 2 
1858 4 
1866 2 
1867 3 
1868 10 
1871 25 
1872 5 
1875 2 
1877 39 
1878 47 
1879 107 
1880 26 
1881 30 
1882 23 
1884 I 
1885 5 
1886 19 
1887 2 
1891 10 
1895 35 
1898 24 
1901 21 
1902 137 
1903 2 
1914 9 


1915 7 


APPENDIX F. 


SAMPLE OF PAWNING TRANSACTIONS BY ESTABLISEMENT AND DATE 


Establishment Type Year Number of Transactions Totals 
Pulperias 1787 2 
1788 140 
1789 67 
1792 110 
1795 24 
1796 138 
1805 23 
1808 119 
1811 37 
1814 8 
1817 74 
1818 244 
Subtotal 986 
Panaderias 1792 26 
1793 4 
Subtotal 30 
Tiendas 1787 747 
1808 38 
1810 12 
I8kt 14 
1824 4 
1825 3 
Subtotal 818 
Vinaterias 1792 9 
1799 6 
1804 47 
1805 47 
1809 4 
1810 109 
Subtotal 222 
Cereria 1802 9 9 
Monte de Piedad Main 1802 1,360 
1829 7 
Monte de Piedad Branches 1867 24 
1868 I 
1869 Il 
1873 257 
1902 196 
Subtotal 1.865 
Casas de Empejio 1903 208 
1914 403 
Subtotal 611 
TOTAL 4,541 
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APPENDIX G. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE PESO 


Occupation Year Wage 
cargo carrier [800 2 reales/day 
carpenter/ mason 1800 8 to 25 pesos/month 


1850 10 to 36 pesos/month 
silversmith 1850 12 pesos/month 
weaver 1850 4 to [2 pesos/month 
seamstress 1850 2 to 6 pesos/month 
tailor 1850 4 to 12 pesos/month 
washerwoman 1850 2 to 12 pesos/month 
female cigar maker 1850 6 pesos/month 
male cigar maker 1850 8 pesos/month 
porter 1850 5 to 12 pesos/month 

1900 8 to 30 pesos/month 
cook 1850 4 pesos/month 

1900 6 to 25 pesos/month 
coachman 1850 2 to 20 pesos/month 

1900 30 to 100 pesos/month 
infantry soldier 1900 31 centavos/day 
day laborer 1910 50 centavos/day 
Expense Year Cost 
corn for “small family” 1800 50 pesos/year 

1906 0.24 centavos/day 
com 1910 9 centavos/kilo 

1916 2 pesos/kilo 

1920 15 centavos/kilo 
beans for “small family” 1906 0.11 centavos/day 
beans 1910 10 centavos/kilo 

1916 I peso/kilo 

i918 14 centavos/kilo 
middle-class apartment 1850 24 pesos/month 
stay in a flop house 1900 3 centavos/night 
room in a boardinghouse 1900 4 pesos/month 
room 1910 5 pesos/month 

1916 6 pesos/month 

1918 9 pesos/month 
electrictram 1906 Sto 18 centavos/trip 
meal in a food stall 1906 l centavo 
haircut 1906 25 centavos 


8 reales = | peso (until 1860s) 


100 centavos = I peso (after 1860s) 


SouRcEs: Gonzalez Navarro, La pobreza, pp. 24-25, 31-32; Shaw, “Poverty and Politics,” 
pp. 147, 120; Anna, The Fall, p. 23-24: Lear, “Workers, Vecinos,” p. 105. 
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APPENDIX H. 


Goops STOLEN Froxt MONTE DE PIEDADBRANCH No. 3, 1873 


Customers 

Good Category Female Male Total 
Jewelry 48 113 161 
Watches 8 32 40 
Weapons 3 15 18 
Clothing 9 5 14 
Cloth 0 l | 
Furniture l l 2 
Accessories l 7 8 
Religious items l I Zz 
Painting l 0 1 
Tableware 3 I 4 
Tools 3 2 5 
Lamp 0 l I 

TOTAL 78 179 257 
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APPENDIX I. 
Goops STOLEN Frost MONTE DE PIEDAD BRANCHNOo. 2, 1902 


timepieces 
clock 5 
pocketwatch 77 


jewelry 

neclaces [argollas| 
rings 

chain necklaces 
pearls 

pendants 
medallions 
earnings 

bracelets 

sets 


skirt pin 
buckles 
cufflinks 
tie pins 


ANWQ NeNEONUBE 


accessories 
purse 

cigar case 
matchbox 
pencil set 


— wt pee ee 


religious 
rosary 1 
cross 2 


weapons 
guns 4 
shields [broqueles| 10 


miscellaneous 

spoon I 
flame snuffer [ahogador| 1 
eyeglasses 3 


TOTAL 196 


timepieces 
watches 
clock 


Jewelry 

coral necklace 
necklace 
pendant 
medallion 
earrings 
bracelet 
engagement band 
rng 

tie-pin 

skirt pin 


accessories 
eyeglasses 
cigar case 
hats 

fan 

rosary 


clothing 
petticoats 
cashmere jackets 
dress 
rebozos 
undershirt 
ladies boots 
cape 

jacket 

vest 

sarape 
poncho 
overcoat 
trousers 


cloth 
pieces of cloth 
blanket 


linens 
feather beds 
mattresses 
comforter 


APPENDIX J. 


Goons IN PAWN AT VERONICA EMPENO, 1903 


We-WNWNHee Bd 
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sheet 


miscellaneous household goods 


flame snuffer [ahogador| 
mirror 

painting/frame 

lamp 

furniture 


toys 
doll 
toy 


kitchen ware 
ceramic pottery pieces 
plates 
bottles 
glasses 

cups 

soup bowl 
glass plates 
clay plates 
bell 

coffee pot 


tools 

loom 

scissors case 

machine 

machine case 

old machine 

tin-working instruments 


transportation 
bridle 


weapons 
switchblades 
pistols 

rifle 

musical instruments 
guitar 

mandolin 


TOTAL 


Whe = 


Ww 
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208 
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watches 


jewelry 
earrings 


engagement/wedding band 


ring 
cufflinks 
neck chain 
bracelet 
medallion 
pendant 


clothing 
petticoats 
rebozo 

ladies dresses 
shirts 

mantilla 

ladies overcoat 
trousers 

jacket 

suit jacket and trousers 
vest 

blouse 

coat 

raincoat 

male shaw] [ti/ma]| 
sarape 
breeches 
apron 
stockings 
“clothes” 
linens 

piece of cloth 
piece of lace 
comforter 
sheets 

pillow case 
curtain 
mattress 

table cloth 


tools 

hand machine 
tin-cutting shears 
soldering iron 
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APPENDIX K. 


Goons IN PAWN, ESCANDON EVIPENO, 1914 


carpenter’s lead 
iron hand 

iron press 

steel slab 

mold 

sanding machine 
brace 

anvil 

scale 

keys 
typewriter 


housekeeping 
carpet brush 
iron 

pottery 

glass dishware 
milk bucket 
milk bottle 
pitcher 
furniture 
dressers 
credenza 
frames 

wood chairs 
wood sofa 
metal cot 


miscellaneous 
umbrella 

hat 

handbag 
clogs 

boots 

flower vase 
mandolin 
pulque pouch 
razor 
chamber pot 
bicycle 


erector set | mecanin | 


eyeglasses 
theater glasses 
field glasses 


TOTAL 
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34 
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alaja;alaha 
Ayuntamiento 
baratillas 
barrio 

cabildo 
cacahuaerias 


calzones 


casa de empefio 
casa de vecindad 
comerciantes 
Consulado 
costurera 
criollas/os 


demasias 


dependiente 
empeneros 
fiador 
fianzas 
gachupines 
léperos 
limosna 
mantilla 


mestizas/os 
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GLOSSARY 


jewel; also generic for material good 
city government 

used goods market 

popular neighborhood 

city council 

small grocery stores 


half-breeches or trousers, often made of muslin, worn by men of the 
popular classes; undergarments 


pawnshop 

roominghouse 

merchants 

merchants’ guild 

seamstress 

people of European ancestry born in the Americas 

the difference left from the sale price at auction of a pawned good 
after the loan amount, interest and costs have been deducted; called 
sobrante earlier 

clerk in a commercial establishment 

pawnbrokers 

bondholder 

bonds 

pejorative term for Spaniards 

pejorative term for poor underclass 

voluntary contribution paid to Monte de Piedad for services 

shawl usually worn by Spanish or criolla women of upper classes 


people with mixed European and Indian ancestry 


Monte de Piedad 
mulatas/os 
naguas 
panaderias 
peninsulares 
prendas 

prendas cumplidas 
pulperia 

pulpero 
pulqueria 

real 

rebozo 


sobrante 


tienda 
tienda mixta 
vinateria 
vinatero 


Zocalo 
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GLOSSARY -- Continued 


state-sponsored pawnshop opened in 1775, still in operation today 
people with partial African ancestry 

petticoats or skirts (also spelt enaguas) 

bakeries 

people with European ancestry born on the [berian peninsula 
pawned goods 

pawned goods whose pledge expired up for sale at auction 

corer store 

corner store owner/operator 

tavern selling a popular fermented liquor 

one-eight of a peso 

shawl usually worn by Mexican women of lower and middle classes 
the difference left from the sale price at auction of a pawned good 
after the loan amount, interest and costs have been deducted; called 
demasias later 

store 

general store 

liquor store 

liquor store owner/operator 


central plaza in the city 
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